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There's an unmistakable /iv/ ;, ™ 
Oldsmobile... from the feelj,, 

of importance when you own 
it... to the wonderful feeline of 


flving when vou drive it, 


Outside. the stvling leadership ol 
the functional “Intagrille”—aectually 
two bumpers in one—and 

nearly 17 feet of over-all beauty tell 


vou this is big-ear lixury! 


Inside, there's room to spare... 
real comfort for a couple or a earload. 


And vou're riding in high stvle. 


This Oldsmobile “88° delivers a bigs 
difference in performanee, too, with 
a 230-h.p.¢. 9.2 





2 to | compression 
Rocket Engine. You can even have 
the double-fluid-coupling smoothness 


of Jetaway Hydra-Matie® if vou desire. 


The price... right down 

with many models in the lou price 
field! See this Rocket "88" at vour 
Oldsmobile dealer's now! 


1240 A.p, standard on Saper 88 and 
Vinety- Fight m 
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OSOLOSMOBILE QuaAcLliT?Ty DEALER! 





ROAD BIRDS 


a series by Ethyl Corporation 


a 
= 
The No Budgie is in real trouble. While 
the rest of the flock have taken off for their 
} warm, dry nests, he’s still trying to get going. 


But he’s been grounded by a dead battery. 


COC OSE eee eee eee er eeEHererenereseeEssesesseessesesssssese® PHEEO 





The Smart Bird knows how to get 
peppy engine performance, too. He always 
uses premium gasoline. Premium gasoline’s 
higher octane rating lets your engine 
deliver full power when you ask for it. 
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gasoline 


er €S SERVICE 5 





The Smart Bird evoias annoying battery 
failure by having his service station check 
it frequently. He knows it's wise to get a weak 
one recharged or to install a peppy new one. 


It's smart 


to use 
premium 


4 
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FLIP-TOP BOX 


Firm to keep 
cigarettes from 
crushing. 

No tobacco in 


your pocket. 


You get the man-size flavor of honest tobacco without 
huffing and puffing. This filter works good and 
draws easy. The Flip-Top Box keeps every cigarette 
in good shape. You’d expect it to cost more, but it doesn’t. 


POPULAR 


(MADE IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, F EW MARLBORO RECIP) 
FILTER PRICE niileniis » 








MAN AT PEACE 


Sis MAN! Knows how to relax 
and stay happy. Puts his worries about 
safeguarding his security in the hands 
of an independent insurance agent 
or broker. 

He knows his insurance man is a 
professional at protection—licensed 
by the state after study and training 








—equipped to handle all matters of 
insurance with care and competence. 

He knows too, that if he faces a 
financial loss from a fire, accident, 
liability claim or any of a multitude 
of mishaps, he’ll get fast personal 
service, sound advice and the friendly 
help he needs. 


For the name of a nearby America Fore Agent call 
Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


America tore 


* INSURANCE GROUP « 





* The Continental Insurance Company 
* Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
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* Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


* The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
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This summer. vor iu 
ind comfortable h the ¢ t convenience of wash and wear. A hi were ige ol 

Dacron” or “Orlon” (ofte nhined with Du Pont 1 ) rake e these 

featherweight suits that : drip dry « k ith pant t 

. ready to wear. They seldom need ironing. What's more they keey 
ind-wear advantages for life. ““Dacron’’* pol ester file nd “Orlon’ ** aer fiber 
help these suits stav neat between washings, too. Ee ult cor eal- 
Se ec 


in vour new suits this sur 
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THE PARTNERS OF BELLOWS & COMPANY 
CHOSE THESE 2 GREAT WHISKIES... 
EACH THE BEST OF ITS KIND! 








BELLOWS BELLOWS 
PARTNERS CHOICE CLUB BOURBON 
You can taste the difference! Contains This is the one bourbon that met the 
more aged base whiskies, blended with exacting standards of the partners of 
the finest grain neutral spirits, than Bellows & Company. You just cannot 
any other nationally sold blended whis- buy a better-tasting straight Kentucky 
key at its price. bourbon at any price! 





Only the best is labelled 


BELLOWS 


BELLOWS & COMPANY—DIVISION OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., NEWYORK, N.Y. + PARTNERS CHOICE, WHISKEY —A BLEND 
40% STRAIGHT WHISKIES, 4 YEARS OR MORE OLD + 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS + 86.8 PROOF + CLUB BOURBON, STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 86 PROOF 
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All new GE Thinline Air Conditioner 





takes up / less space! 


ve | 
G-E Thinline isi 16% ‘inches ‘thin’. 
no unsightly overhang! 


Why swelter when you can switch from hot, humid misery to cool, 
cool comfort with a G-E Thinline Room Air Conditioner! 


The amazing new Thinline gives you top performance, yet actually 
takes up one third less space than previous corresponding models. 
Fits flush with inside walls, yet has no unsightly overhang outside. 


You get amazing cooling capacity and dehumidification—and High 
Power Factor Design assures economy of operation. 


You have your choice of many different comfort conditions at a 
flick of the finger. Your days and nights can be comfortable all sum- 
mer long! See your G-E dealer for a demonstration foday. 

General Electric Company, Appliance Park, Louisville 1, Ken- 
tucky. Most models available in Canada. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 






With a G-E Room Air Conditioner you choose your 
own weather with the flick of a finger. Knobs on top 
grille control 3 air directors, send cool, twice-filtered 
air to all parts of your room. Jet Air Freshener 


freshens your room in seconds. 





Fits anywhere —in upper or 


lower sash, Can be 


ed flush with ir 
t 


nount- 
e¢ wall 
10wn, or all-outside to 






as 5 
allow windows to be closed. 
All-inside installation is 
ideal for office use. 


Look —fits casement win- 





dows, too. G-E Thintine 
can be installed in case- 
ments without altering or 
defacing the windows, Can 
even be installed through 
any outside wall. 


Now-among the benefits 


voy Mm aalele(-laaMel islet Mm colt Mrot-le Mel alei(erel- 
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New York Life’s WHOLE LIFE 
insurance offers your family 
protection of at least *10,000 today 
—can pay you a monthly income 
at retirement—all at budget cost! 


Today, many young family men are 
finding it increasingly difficult to give 
their families all the important advan- 
tages progress has made possible—and 
at the same time build a vital backlog of 
financial security. 

New York Life’s Whole Life policy 
was designed to meet this problem. Its 
minimum face amount of $10,000 per- 
mits economies which are passed on to 
you in lower premium rates. These low 
rates can help make it possible for you 
to take out even more insurance protec- 
tion and still have enough left in your 
budget to enjoy other good things of 
modern living. Yet, from the start, your 
family is substantially protected in case 
you should die unexpectedly. 


Cash values build fast. At the begin- 
ning of the third year a growing fund is 
available for emergencies. At retirement, 
these substantial cash values can pay 
you a monthly income for the rest of 
your life. 


Can you think of any simpler, surer 
way to provide for tomorrow while you're 
getting the most out of life today? 


$10,000 MINIMUM FACE AMOUNT could serve 
as a solid foundation for family protection. 
Issued to age 70, Whole Life is usually avail- 
able at higher rates to those who cannot 
qualify for insurance at standard rates due to 
health or occupation. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM per $1,000 for standard 
Whole Life insurance is only $17.59 issued at 
age 25; $23.59 at 35; $33.64 at 45. Policies 
with waiver of premium and double indem- 
nity benefits are available at most ages at 
slightly higher premium rates. Dividends can 
be used to reduce premium payments. 


CASH AND LOAN VALUES accumulate rapidly 
—equal to the full reserve at the end of the 
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seventh year; i.e.: Seventh year cash value 
per $1,000 taken out at age 25 is $92; at 35, 
$123; at 45, $164. 


See your New York Life agent about 
Whole Life—or mail coupon below today! 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 2 

51 Madison Avenue, Dept. T-21 Sy bas 
New York 10, New York 

(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 

Please furnish me, without any obligation, your 


booklet, “Measuring Your Family Security.” 


Name __Age 





Address 


City 


Zone State 











FOR FATHER’S DAY.......-. 
you’ve got to hand it to DAD! 


Only 


orelco 


has 


ROTARY BLADES 








Electric shaving’s 
first basic improvement 
in 22 years! 


Read why this wonderful difference 
outmodes all other shaving! 


1. BUILT TO SHAVE according to your beard 
natural growth—rotary blades make sho 
work of clumps and whorls. 

2. NO WHISKER PULL. No soap and water fus 
Norelco’s 12 rotary blades shave with tl 
same smooth stroke as a barber’s blade. 

3. NO SKIN IRRITATION, no matter how heavy 
your shaving touch. Norelco’s  silver-ste 
alloy blades g-i-v-c as you bear down. 

4. NO BREAK-IN PERIOD, Exclusive skin-stretch 
up-ends each whisker. Gives you great shavi 
right from the start. 

5. NO REPAIR-SHOP BLUES. Lubricated for lif 
Self-sharpening blades. Self-starting brus 
motor. 

6. DESIGNED TO FIT THE HAND. Quictest of all 
leading shavers. Cleans in a jilly. 

Ask about 15 day FREE home trial. Offer: 


by most drug, jewelry, appliance and departme: 
stores 


For outdoor men—Norclco Sportsman Batter 
Electric Shaver (Model SC7750). § 


For feminine grooming—Lady Norelco Ele 
tric Razor (Model SC7767). $24.95. 


| 











~ 






Here’s why Rotary Blades have made Norelco* 
the largest-selling electric shaver in the world — 
the fastest-growing shaver in the U. S. today. 








Other electric shavers Only noretco shaves like 
shave like this: as if —=*_- =~ this: rotary blades, be neath 
your whiskers grew 2.3 <— stationary skin-guards, shave 
in rows like corn. the way whiskers really grow. 


* Known as PHILISHAVE in Canada and throughout 
the rest of the free world, NORTH AMERICAN 
PHILIPS COMPANY, INC., [0 F 

7, N. Y. Other prod 
aphs, Research and Control Instru- 
Microscopes, Medical X-ray Equip- 


594° 
a Dewsces. Model SC7752 with ‘pavel case AC/OC A GREAT GIFT FOR GRADS, TOO! 
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Take 

hazards 

in your stride 
with 

U.S. Royals 


... their new high-tension winding keeps your tension low! 


Oceasional bad strokes of luck have you muttering unprintables? Relax! That's a U.S, Royal Golf Ball 
you're playing. Meaning: A revolutionary new golf ball that puts explosive power at your command, 
Explosive power that comes from nen power-packed, high-energy rubber thread— wound electronically 
under high tension, with more windings per ball. Explosive power that comes from a new center filled 
with Liquid Silicone. the world’s liveliest substance. This all gives L. S. Royals instant snap-back for 
greater punch... gives vou that sweet “click” and feel on every shot. Also new—the improved 
Cadwell Cover. It’s super-rugged, thinner, to shrug off hefty blows and fight off serapes and cuts. 
Washes “like new” again and again. Summation: You smooth out the rough with U.S. Royals! 

U.S. Royals come in 2 cover designs—the new exclusive Diamond cover marking and the popular 


dimple design. For the best all-around economy balls, try the U.S. Fairway or the U.S. Nobby. 


Sold ONLY through golf professionals’ shops! 


TSS United States Rubber 


Rockefeller Ce New York 20, N. 
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This is the story of an actual family insured by The Travelers; to safeguard its privacy, different names and pictures have been used. 





“OUR MORTGAGED HOME IS BLESSED,” says Bill Lacey. On his $8,700-a-year in- 
come, he is able to take the monthly payments in his stride. And if Bill should die, 


his Travelers life insurance is designed to pay the mortgage off completely. Also on 


his program for achieving American Family Independence: additional life insur- 


ance and protection of both his home and car against liability, fire and theft. And 


Travelers insurance will help him safeguard family happiness by providing funds 


for college and retirement years. 


In most respects, the Laceys are an aver- 
age young family. 

Jan and Bill are in their early thirties. 
They have a 16-month-old son named 
Ricky, a 6-room house, a 1954 two-door 
sedan. In brief, they have all the necessities 
of life and a fair share of its luxuries. 

But when you drop in on them, you know 
here is a happy family. You notice a sense 
of contentment, a feeling of confidence. 

It didn't just happen. Bill and Jan ar- 
ranged it that way—with the help of their 
Travelers agent. 

When they planned the Laceys’ pro- 
gram for American Family Independence, 





Bill’s Travelers agent showed him how 
Mortgage Redemption insurance would pay 
off his mortgage in the event of his death. 
And, with other life insurance, the plan 
provides more protection for the family, in- 
cluding a cash reserve for emergencies. 
Mindful of hazards to his home and car, 
Bill supplemented his program by protect- 
ing both against liability, fire and theft. 
Soon, he intends to add insurance that 
will provide a college fund for Ricky and 
an income for Bill and Jan when he retires. 
There is a Travelers agent or broker in 
your town, too, who is well qualified to 
counsel you. Why not call him—today? 


= THE TRAVELERS ( 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. HARTFOF 


All forms of pe emia and business insurance vented ing 


How the Laceys use their money* 


$1,200.00 

Clothing. . 600.00 
Shelter 1,860.00 
Insurance 820.00 
Savings...... 500.00 
Automobile & Travel ..« 340.00 
Household & Contributions 1,050.00 
Medical 340.00 
1,360.00 


*after taxes 
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A THOUSAND PRODUCTS 


noi” 
AVIATION CORPORATION 





A MILLION IDEAS 





The B-52—our *9 million “Sunday punch”— 
and five of the men who keep it ready! 


Above is a Boeing B-52 jet bomber, 
our big, fast, long-range war deter- 
rent or weapon—200 tons and $9 
million worth of airplane capable of 
flying anywhere in the world. It is 
the ‘“‘big stick” we are carrying while 
speaking softly. Its importance can- 
not be overestimated. 

Below are (1. tor.) A/2c Joseph F. 
Zufall, Punxsutawney, Pa.; T/Sgt. 
Lawrence J. Stoerkel, Jr., Albuquer- 
que, N. M.; crew chief, M /Sgt. 
Frank L. Corbi, Alliance, Ohio; 
M Sgt. Gayford L. Ansley, Ridge- 
way, Ohio; A/1c Richard E. Johnson, 
Palmer, Mass. 

They are Air Force airmen, 
specially trained enlisted personnel 
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skilled in jet-engine mechanics, 
electronics, radar, radio communica- 
tions and other highly specialized 
fields. 

They and other airmen are com- 
pletely responsible for keeping this 
strategic aircraft in perfect working 
order. The Air Force has made them 
extremely valuable via an educa- 
tional program perhaps none could 
have afforded in civilian life. 

Bendix is glad for the opportunity 
to cite the importance of the B-52 
because we make many of the intri- 
cate systems and components which 
go into it. We also believe parents of 
young men about to graduate from 
high school should give thought to 


the many advantages an Air Force 
airman’s career has to offer. For full 
details have your son fill out the 
coupon and mail to: 


Airman Recruiting Information Branch 
Box 2202, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 
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FISHER BLDG., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Exhibit Displays 





Handled ac Lately ag 
NORTH AMERICAN | 


‘Wite- Approved” 


MOVES ! 


North American Van Lines is famous 
for safe,* prompt, household goods 
moves—“‘ Wife-Approved”’ moving serv- 
ice. This same care and speed can cut 
your hidden costs in shipping twade- 
show displays. 


NAVL "FOLLOW-THRU” SERVICE 
Costly crating is eliminated with NAVL 
Padded Vans. Door-to-door delivery 
eliminates local drayage. Nationwide 
dispatching network assures prompt 
pickup. And North American “‘follows- 
thru’ at any destination with more agents 
in more cities than any other van line. 
Result: no lost sales because your dis- 
play came late. 

Only North American has a special- 
ized Exhibit Display Department, for 
finest results. Call your local NAVL 
agent or send for helpful display mov- 
ing brochure today. 


SPECIALIZED NAVL SERVICES: 

@ Exhibit Displays—door-to-door, uncrated. 

@ High-Value Products—no crating; safe,* 
professional handling. 

@ New Furniture, Appliances, Fixtures, une 
crated—via NAVL-Creston, factory to 
dealer or user. 

@ Transferred Personnel—‘ Wife-Approved” 
moves that win employee goodwill, 

© Moving Offices, Stores—less“ down-time.” 

@ Modern Storage Warehouses everywhere. 

HIGHEST RELIABILITY — RATED AAA-T FINANCIALLY, 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS: FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 


"AMERICA'S SAFEST MOVERS: 
winners ATA. Natonal Safety 
Award for vrs traveling over 
500,000 mi (VAVL 
averages 35 million 
miles per year!) 



















WORLD-WIDE 

MOVING mer) 
SERVICE : : 

BY LAND, VAN LINES, Inc. 
SEA, AIR CL ———— 
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LETTERS 





Georgia Without George 
Sir: 
You head your May 21 article “Georgia 


Loses” and admit that Senator George is a 
great statesman and Herman Talmedge is 
the overwhelming choice of the Georgia 


voters for Senator; with Statesman Geerge 

as ambassador to NATO and ex-Governor 

Talmadge as Georgia's preferred Senator, it 

is hard to see how Georgia loses. 
RoBertT S. DuGGAN JR. 

Auanta 

Sir: 

A Senator is a mirror of his respective 
state. That includes the future Senator from 
Georgia, Herman Talmadge. Why is it that 
Georgians preier that hick wonder of cal- 
lousness, ignorance and narrow-mindedness 
to a true American gentleman? 

Maria RaMspoTtT 
Rehoboth, Mass. 
Sir: 

You refer to Camilla as the county seat 
of “the bottom of Georgia’s backwoods.” 
May I also point out that it is the peanut 
capital of the world, only 24 miles from 
Moultrie, the watermelon capital of the 
world, and only 28 miles from Thomasville, 
where President Eisenhower goes to shoot 
backwoods birds, who doubtless appreciate 
the honor bestowed on them? 

ANN WALDRON 
Lakeland, Fla, 


The New Navy 
Sir: 

In a world ringed with crisis it is reas- 
suring to read “The U.S. Navy in the Atomic 
Age” [Mav 21] and to be able to take off 
our hats respectfully to a great service—our 
Navy—ever mindful of proud tradition and 


| accomplishment but never too steeped in the 


past to change with the times to best serve 
our nation, 

Ricuarp A. VELZ 
Richmond, Va. 


Sir: 

No Navy man will question the praise 
given Arleigh Burke in your fine article; 
however, I think the statement that “Burke 
was a long time changing Airman Mitscher’s 
prejudice against surface sailors can 
justly be questioned. Pete Mitscher was not 
only a great air commander but a very 
rugged sailorman; before becoming a flyer, 
he had had experience in many types of 











surface craft. There has always been close 
union between flyers and nonflyers in our 
Navy; here was one of the great differenccs 
between our naval air arm and the Bri 
During World War I, when a British carrier 
visited San Fancisco, a curious Amer’can 
officer asked the carrier's “Number One” 
(who was not a flyer) if the two ! ranches 
understood each other’s problems. Dd they 
get along well? The British commander re- 
plied: “I hate the bloody crates, and I 
despise the bastards who fly 'em!” 
Harvey Hatsiip 
Captain, U.S.N. (ret.) 








Claremont, Calif. 
Sir: 

You should be taken to task for not giving 
out with the story prevalent in the Fleet 
concerning “31-Knot Burke.” While com 
manding a division of destroyers, the admin | 
somehow got off course and ended up in a 
minefield. When asked by his immediate 
superior what in hell he was doing over in 
that minefield, he calmly replied: “31 knots,” 

(YNC) C. O. Myers, U.S.N. 


Postmaster, San Francisco 





c/o 
Sir: 

Lieut. Gordon Gray Jr. no doubt appre- 
ciates the new speed record title you have 
bestowed upon him, but again he may not, 
for such a record is nonexistant. Gray holds 
the so0o-kilometer closed circuit speed record 
and not the s0-kilometer speed record, which 
does not exist 

(JOC) H. C. Varner, U.S. 

Naval Aviation News 
Washington, D.C, 


Trouble with the Phillies 
Sir: 

Enjoyed your May 28 story on Robin 
Roberts; there’s one pitcher that’s worth a 
thousand words. 


r 





JEAN VENTURINI 


Cincinnati 
Sir: 
When I saw how Henry Koerner had 


wrecked my favorite player, I nearly had con- 

vulsions. Please don’t do it again. 
JONATHAN SCOVILLE 

West Hartford, Conn. 

Sir: 

All Philadelphians know of the low esteem 
in which they are held by the New York press 
—which pleases us no end, But vou can't pub- 
lish so-called portraits of our Robby on your 
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Shop for silver in Peru, copper in Chile, 
alligator bags in “B.A.” Dollars go along, 
long way in countries Panagra flies to 


Hook a 15-Ib. rainbow trout in Chile's 
lakes. In Buenos Aires, sink your teeth 
into tender, juicy steak, cost under $1 


Step back into the 11th Century in Peru's 
mysterious Machu Picchu. Hidden for 
350 years, its palaces are still intact 


There's something exciting for everyone in sunny 


—___—__Ba-§5> 


And your 

Travel Agent 
now offers new 
low-cost tours 
—to fit your time, 
taste and purse. 





You'll marvel at the Argentine-Chilean 


@ New low fares and low living costs 
in the countries on Panagra’s routes 
make a happy combination. A 28- 
day skycruise around South Amer- 
ica from New York costs only $923.40 
for each of two traveling together. 
Included in this tour are air fares, 
hotel rooms, guided sight-seeing trips 
in every city ...and you visit every major 


lake district. Uncrowded, hospitable, “the friendliest continent of them all” 


inexpensive—tourists call South America 


city on both coasts of South America, 
flying with Pan American and Panagra. 
For a shorter vacation, 11-day 
holiday to Panama, Quito and Lima 
$515.80 from Miami, $586.22 from 
Chicago, $615.20 from Los Angeles 
for each of two traveling together. 





Call your Travel Agent or PAA, 
U.S. Sales Agent for Panagra. 


Daily DC-7Bs equipped with radar, 
DC-6Bs from N. Y. over National's route to 


Miami, PAA’sto Panama, Panagra’sto “B.A.” 


WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 


cover and say such nasty things about our 
Phillies and their fans without getting a few 
brickbats in return, 

EpyTHE KIncsLey BEACH 
Philadelphia 


Sir 

I am delighted to have another Koerner- 
covered Time. Besides admiring Koerner and 
Shahn, I think it enhances the American 
scene to have their art outside as well as 
inside your magazine. Then too, you make it 
possible to reverse the adage—and so to 
judge the book by its cover 

Haze Osporn 

Chicago 


Behind Freud's Door 
Sir 

After seeing my picture of Freud’s historic 
analytic couch in Time [April 23], I thought 
you might be interested in the story behind 
the series of pictures which I took of Freud 
and his apartment in Vienna in 1938. Shortly 
after the Anschluss in Austria I was ap 
proached by a good friend, Dr, August 
Aichhorn, a close collaborator of Freud's, 


Edmund Engelmon 
Frevup’s Door (CONSULTATION: 3 Tu 4) 


to make a photographic record of Freud's 
apartment in order to make it possible to 
iblish a Freud museum as soon as the 
xrm had passed. Heavy ransom was paid 
to the Nazis for Freud's safe-conduct out of 
Austria and for the removal of all his 
belongings, and no time could be lost in 
Starting the 

I decided to work carly in the morning, 
taking into consideration Freud's daily rou- 
tine. One day Freud ch 
ind ran into me. He appeared alert and viva 











issizgnment 


wed his schedule 





cious, much vounger than his 82 years. I had 
to leave Austria in a hurry shortly thereafter, 
ind I left the pictures and negatives with Dr, 
Aichhorn. After Aichhorn’s death my nega- 
tives were sent to Miss Anna Freud, who 
kept them and handed them back to me in 
1954 in London 
EpMUND ENGELMAN 

Elmhurst, N.Y 


@ For Reader Engelman’s picture of 
Freud's apartment door in Vienna, see 
cut.—Ep. 





Final Returns 
or 
Is there some sleight of hand 


»ort on the Indiana prir 
sults (May 21)? You say t 
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County, “which has backed every presiden- 
tial winner since 1896, gave Ike 15,129, the 
Keef 12,550." Yet I read in the papers that, 
in final returns in Vanderburgh County, 
22,007 people chose Democratic ballots, and 
17,72 chose Republican ballots 

WARREN PARKER 





New York City 

@ Vanderburgh County’s (and Indi- 
ana’s) choice for President was Dwight 
Eisenhower. A final canvass in Van- 
derburgh County, completed five days 
after Time went to press, gave Ike 
5,223 votes, Kefauver 12,572. The 
figure on “Democratic ballots” refers 
» the total votes cast in a congres- 
sional race involving local issues and 
seven candidates: many voters failed 
to indicate presidential choices.—Ep. 


Storm over Cyprus 
Sir 

Your May 21 article concerning the Cypriot 
British dispute was magnificent. Karaolis and 
Demetriou are heroes in the eyes of all free- 
dom loving people of the world 

NICHOLAS Hypos 

Gelnhausen, Germany 
Sir 

May one point out that the two executed 
Cypriots were criminals, not heroes? It is high 
time America tried to understand the other 
side of the picture instead of lending her sup 
port to murder and terrorism, which at other 
times she professes to abhor 

Beryt M. GoLtpsmitu 

Wembley, England 
Sir 

The solution you present in the May 21 
issue is a satisfactory one under the circum 
stances, which will preserve the Western 
unity as well as the interests of Great Britain 
ind the rightful demands of the Cypriot 
people for self-determination. It would be 
wise for the American Government to sup 
port vour recommendations 

(Rev.) Demetrios J, CONSTANTELOS 
St. Demetrios Greek Orthodox Church 
Perth Amboy, N.J 


The Evil Eye 


is with extreme disappointment that I 





the May 21 article on television report 
We admit that in our field, just as in 
hewspapering, we have reporters who are 
discourteous and who may sometimes ash 
ridiculous questions. These are not monop 
olies of cither medium; happily, they arc 


in the minority among both TV and 


paper reporters 





Haro.tp BAKER 


President 






Ra Television News Directors Association 
Nashville 
Sir 

Having worked in all three news media 
(newspapers, TV and radio), I'll admit there's 


1 lot to vy 


hat you say, However, your artick 


two areas, 





was restricted to incidents in 
Chicago and Los Angeles 
blame on the TV reporters 





vou place the 


themselves. Many 















times the TV “reporter” is nothing more than 
in extra announcer. He's probably a good 
incer, but. for some \ je reason, mans 
t expect the same man that sells 
cars, turniture and diaper services to do a 
job he cares very little about. When experi 


enced newsmen staff a TV newsroom, I don't 
think the questions will be “vapid 

Dick RICHMOND 
WRIT 
Milwaukee 





AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT 
for busy men and women 


You will enjoy your New York visit 
more at this magnificent 10-story hotel 
with the only electronic, noiseless and 
fresh air central cooling system in the 
City. Ideal midtown location overlook- 
ing the 840 green acres of Central Park, 
just 2 blocks from the new Coliseum, 


Fabulous Continental service and 
cuisine. All rooms have private bath, 
radio and many with television. Luxuri- 
ous accommodations at moderate rates. 


For Teletype reservations NY 1-3949 
or Write for Booklet TM 


VN 7 40), Be vs 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
(At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 


High Fidelity TV 
looks alive— 
sounds alive 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 24 


3 speakers, 10 watts audio, huge 
335 sq. in. picture. In mahogany 
with stand, $349.50 (VHF). Slightly 
higher with table shown. 


the magnificent 


high fidelity television 
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a new era of typing perfection 


The fabulous new Remington Electric Typewriter! 


Herald a new dawn of typing ease and comfort for 
secretaries and typists as the automatic electric fea- 
tures of this great performer help speedily move 
mountains of work. 

Welcome, too, a new age of impeccable correspond- 
ence for letter-signing executives. You may choose 
“your” Executive type style from a variety of type 
faces, and letterhead-harmonizing colored ribbons 
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too, for truly perfectly printed correspondence as 
individual as your signature. 

Available in six soft pastel colors, every clean line of 
this superb machine expresses beauty with a purpose 
... it’s easily the finest Electric typewriter available. 
Send for the full-color brochure (RE8811) describing 
it. Room 1613, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Remington. Mand. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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ON YOUR 
VACATION 





Drive in the 


Sunlight of Safety = 


When you plan your summer vacation, you always hope 
for fair and sunny weather. It adds to a happy time. 


When you take a motor trip, it calls for more than a 
hope that you and your family won't be involved in an 
accident with your automobile. 


Three basic things are required to assure “the sun- 
light of safety”? on your vacation trip: 


1. That you observe the rules of safe driving; 
2. That your car be mechanically sound; 
3. That your auto insurance provides proper protection. 


Be certain you have the nationwide protection of 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Hardware Mutuals, | 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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BUSINESS 


Offices Coast to Coast 


~beast yi 


Mount Rushmore National Memorial, Black Hills, South Dakota 


fre, 





Hardware Mutuals auto insurance. Hardware Mutuals 
are licensed in every state. Anywhere you drive in the 
U.S. there’s a Hardware Mutuals attorney or adjuster 
nearby to give friendly, personalized service any hour 
of the day or night. If you have Hardware Mutuals 
auto protection, and an accident should mar your 
journey, our representatives are ready to help you on 
your way again with minimum delay. 


Find out what Hardware Mutuals automobile in- 
surance can do for you. To contact the representative 
nearest you look for the Hardware Mutuals listing in 
your classified telephone book. 








ee en " 
Hardware Mutuals T-06 | 
200 Strongs Avenue, Stevens Point, Wis. | 

| 

| 

NAME | 
————— | 
STREET — — —_ 
ory a — STATE | 
oscar iscsi ata J 
17 
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Got the week-end wanderlust? 


Just telephone ahead...then go! 


Spur-of-the-moment trips can be fun, espe- 
cially when you use the telephone to make 
last-minute arrangements. It’s so quick and 
easy to telephone ahead for reservations . . . to 
call out-of-town friends and relatives you'd 
like to visit...to keep in touch with things 


back home while you're away. 


Next time you plan a trip, let the telephone 


smooth your way. The cost is small. 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 





pron noo a 
1 I 
| LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW ; 
; Here are some examples: ; 
; Baltimore to Philadelphia. . . . W¢ | 
1 Boston to New York. . 2. +. 59¢ I 
; Cleveland to Indianapolis. . . . 70¢ ; 
- Cincinnati to St. Louis. . . . « 75¢ ; 
I! Phoenix to Los Angeles. . . . - 85¢ 1 
! 1 
i These are the Station-to-Station rates for i 
1 the first three minutes, after 6 o'clock every ! 
1 night and all day Sunday. They do not ine =! 
| clude the 10% federal excise tax - 
ee ee a 4 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Westinghouse (W) 


chose Olln 


for low cost cooling 





Always quick to take advantage of the latest 
technological advances, Westinghouse selected 
Olin Roll-Bond evaporators which utilize a revo- 
lutionary new principle of tubes inside a single 
seamless sheet of aluminum. 


By eliminating all of the maze of low conduc- 
tivity welds and tubing formerly a part of 
evaporator construction, Olin Roll-Bond pays 
off in lower cost cooling, easy cleaning and a 
life-time of leakproof refrigeration. 


Applicable to many other fields, Olin Roll-Bond 
may well be the answer to any problem requiring 
internal systems. 


Write to Olin Roll-Bond, 


Olin Mathieson Chemical 

Corporation, East Alton, 

r Illinois for a folder giving 
m complete details on this 
revolutionary new method, 


METALS DIVISION*OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 
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‘The only really new car 


design for 1956 Is 


‘The Flight-SWeep. And 


only Chrysler Corporation 


cars have it. ‘Uhis 
s stvling leadership. 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 


Chrysler and Impertal. 








No man can guess what dream of tomorrow lies unawakened in his children. 
But this much, at least, he owes them: To provide the means that will help them 
discover that dream through education. A MONY policy can supply the money your 
youngsters will need for college. The cost? Less than you might think. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Mev @O= Mew Worx 9 


TWE MUTUAL L . Iw ke FREI ' MONY f education 





tua )f New York, Dept. T-66 
oadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 





Life Insurance—Accident and Sickness — Hospitalization— [ . Name — 


Retirement Plans... FOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS 





MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TomorRROW! 


Occup Date of Birth 


11, 1956 21 

















How to find time for your mate 
by KitchenAid 


Actually, she’s not really so changed 
from the girl you married. She'd like 
to do the things you did together... 
go to the places you used to go. All 
she needs is the time. 


“Oh, sure. And who does the 
dishes?” she wants to know. 


May we suggest—a new, automatic 
KitchenAid dishwasher? Quite seri- 
ously, this is what you buy an auto- 
matic dishwasher for. So she can feel 
free to enjoy a date with the man she 
married. Or do something with the 
kids. Or maybe ask somebody over. 
And not worry about those everlast- 
ing DISHES! 


“But which dishwasher? Aren't 
they pretty much the same?” 
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A dishwasher has just three jobs: 
washing, rinsing and drying. The 
better it does 'em, the better it is. 

A dealer will show you how a 
KitchenAid washes and rinses—with 
the big, exclusive Hobart revolving 
wash arm that does it so thoroughly 
...the only dishwasher that washes 
odd shaped pieces, gravy boats, salt 
and pepper shakers, even crystal 
chandelier parts. 

It has a unique dual strainer system 
that prevents food scraps from being 
washed back onto the tableware... 
actually filters wash water so you get 
hospital-clean dishes. It dries—with 
a separate power-blower that leaves 
no cloudy areas. And no other dish- 
washer has these exclusive features. 


"Nuff said. Except, of course, that 
your new KitchenAid comes in any 
style you wish. So you can be sure it 
will fic your kitchen as it fits your way 
of life—beautifully! 

For information, write Dept. KT, 
KitchenAid Home Dishwasher Divi- 
sion, The Hobart Manufacturing Co., 
Troy, Ohio. Canada: 175 George St., 
Toronto 2—Remember, the decorator 
styled food mixer and electric coffee mill 
are KitchenAid, too! 


hhitchen Aid 


* 
The Finest Made... by ee) © 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Food, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 
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Dear TIME-Reader: 


[s a woods near Saratoga Springs, 
Playwright Thornton Wilder sat com- 
posing a eulogy to the late Thomas 
Mann. As he wrote, a small balding 
man, quiet and sharp-eyed as a young 
deer, moved among the trees, observ- 
ing and pausing to focus his Leica. The 
click of the shutter among the bird 
sounds and leaf rustles was inaudible. 
Later Wilder wrote in the photog- 
rapher’s memento book: “To Alfred 
Eisenstaedt—not only a master pho- 
tographer but a presence so tactful and 
soothing that I found myself working 
—really working—and working extra 
well while he went about his task.” 
Playwright Wilder was one of 13 
U.S. intellectuals photographed by 
Eisenstaedt for this week's cover story 
on Jacques Barzun and American in- 
tellectuals. written by Education Edi- 
tor Bruce Barton Jr. In pursuit of 
intellectuals, “Eisie,” who has been 
a Lire photographer since the first 
experimental, pre-publication issues, 
traveled up and down the U.S. from 





EISIE BY EISIE 


Bleich el LL 


Philosopher Sidney Hook’s Brooklyn 
rooftop to the Pacific rocks at La Jol- 
la, where he perched Physicist George 
Gamow. It was the second time this 
year that we borrowed Eisie from 
Lrre. His gallery of distinguished busi- 
nessmen appeared in the Man-of-the- 
Year issue (Tue, Jan. 2). 

For a quarter of a century, Eisie, a 
German G.I. in World War I and post- 
war button-and-belt salesman in Ber- 
lin, has photographed the great and 
near-great of the world. “I love to 
take pictures of people,” he says. “The 
important thing about photography is 
not clicking the shutter but clicking 
with the subject.” 

The inscriptions in his growing col- 
lection of memento books show that 
he has clicked very well with most of 
his subjects, who praise his skill and 
tact. But the last two intellectuals 
whom he photographed gave him a 
surprise. At the Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, N.J., Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer (posing for Eisie for the 
sixth time) wrote in the memento 
book a quotation in Greek from Pin- 
dar’s Third Pythian Ode: “Dear Soul, 
do not pursue with too much zeal im- 
mortal life, but first exhaust the prac- 
tical mechanics of living.’ Next day, 
at Frank Lloyd Wright's Taliesin 
North in Wisconsin, the controversial 
architect took one look at Oppenhei- 
mer’s inscription, snorted and wrote: 
“Take the science of life in your stride 
as the mechanics of the affair. Art and 
religion are the essences of being. Cul- 
tivate them—they are the payoff.” 

Last week, to illustrate this letter, 
Eisie tackled his most difficult subject 
—himself. “I’m afraid of the camera,” 
he confessed. “I know how I should be 
photographed—low and slightly from 
the left, but when I took my own 
picture for you,” he grinned sheepish- 
ly, “I just forgot to do it that way.” 


Cordially yours, 


Cee ee 
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Behind Today’s Miracle Machines... 





World’s largest outdoor turbine plant, producing 
electricity for Atomic Energy Works at Paducah, 
Kentucky... 


Giant eye of the Mt. Palomar telescope through 
which man sees farther into space than ever before... 


World’s most completely automated plant, manu- 
facturing automobile engines... 


First successful diamond-making machine... 


One of every six industrial wheels turning in the 





SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, 


LEADER 


Touch in Oil 





free world—more than half the big turbines (5000 
kilowatts and over)... 


All have one thing in common—SOCONY MOBIL’S 
master touch in lubrication. 


Good reason! Men who depend on machinery de- 
pend on SOCONY MOBIL, as a partner in its protection, 
* * * 

Wherever there’s progress in motion—in your car, 
your factory, your farm or your home—you, foo, 

can look to the leader for lubrication. 





INC. 


IN LUBRICATION FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
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“Our credit union helped Parker Pen Co. 


build a 17-year employee service average” 


MR. DANIEL PARKER, Executive Vice President, says: “Many years ago. 15 Parker employees 


signed articles of inc orporation for a credit union. Since that time, hundreds of our people have 


used the credit union to gain financial security and self-sufficiency 


. ++ truly significant things in 


life. By giving our employees added substance, pride and stability, our credit union has helped 


us build a work force of craftsmen having an average service of more than 17 years.” 


f yoe UNION is simply a group of people who oper- 
ate their own borrowing and saving system under 
a plan chartered and supervised by either state or 
federal government agencies. With low-cost loans, the 
credit union helps employees solve their own financial 
problems. And, by paying a good return on savings, it 
encourages sound thrift habits. 

This constructive financial assistance reduces em- 
ployee turn-over in many plants and offices. Wage 
garnishments, pleas for pay adyances and similar per- 





sonnel problems are practically eliminated. Workers 
feel more secure and more contented in their jobs when 
they have a credit union to turn to for help. 

For over a century, credit unions have been proving 
their worth, Today you'll find them in most of America’s 
leading companies. There are over 20,000 credit unions 
in America serving more than 10,000,000 people. 

Find out how a credit union can contribute to your 
company’s progress and to the welfare of your workers. 
Simply mail the coupon. . 


CLIP AND MAIL 


Credit Union, Dept. 211 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 


ee ee ed 


Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion complete information about credit 
unions. 


“Helped me put 2 boys through college," 
says toolmaker August Weber. “‘l was one 
of the founding board members of our credit 
union here at Parker. I’ve used it regularly, 
both to save money and to borrow money for 
special expenses.”’ During 22 years the Parker 
credit union has made over 7000 personal 
loans, totalling more than $1,500,000! 
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“Worried workers worry me!" says Staff 
nurse Frances Mathews. "When people are 


worried they're more likely to have accidents, 
I think one of the greatest benefits of our 
credit union is that it helps eliminate money 
worries.”’ Nurse Mathews is a board member 
of the Parker credit union which is operated 


solely by Parker employees, 


Name — 


Address ———— 





Compony_ 
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Off to 


a good start 


-.. they're insured in the New England Life 


Then what? Do they live happily ever after? And if 


so — why? 

In any recipe for happiness, a vital ingredient is a 
feeling of security. You can get that feeling by protect- 
ing your family with adequate life insurance. Increase 
your feeling of security by choosing the life insurance 
contract that provides most advantages for you. 

The privileges and guarantees that you get from 
the New England Life contract will set your mind at 


ease in many ways. And for many years. 


A BETTER LIFE FOR YOU 


COMP., 2906, N. Em. LL. GO, 


Dividends begin at the end of the first year. You get 


a wide choice of settlements. Or, if you wish, the 
settlement plan will be arranged especially for you, 
Should you ever want to change from one type of 


New 


England Life’s change of plan clause could save you a 


policy to another, the generous terms of 


substantial amount of money. 
There are other comforting features in this con- 


tract. Any New England Life agent will gladly explain 
them. Taken altogether, they mean a better life for you. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mii LPR Se et 


a— ios 





Pamy THAT FOUNDED MUTUA woe ON AMER 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
Developing the New NATO 


“The time has come to advance NATO 
from its initial phase into the totality of 
its meaning,” said Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles. “Let us exalt freedom by 
showing better what freedom can do.” 

Thus, a scant six weeks ago, the U.S. 
signaled a major new direction in foreign 
policy. By last week the State Depart- 
ment had set up a six-man staff that was 
hard at work translating Dulles’ challeng- 
ing words into some specific proposals. 
The U.S. aim is to gather the 15 NATO 
nations into a new regional association 
under the U.N. Charter. roughly similar 
to the Western Hemisphere’s Organiza- 
tion of American States, equipped to deal 
with such common political problems as 
Cyprus and the Saar. The net effect will 
be to advance President Eisenhower's long- 
term concept of European unity. First 
step will be the drafting of a statement of 
common aims and purposes acceptable to 
all NATO members. 

Already State’s special NATO staff has 
drawn up position papers suggesting major 
changes in the West's diplomatic machin- 
ery. One suggested plan is to enlarge the 
Council of Europe (now largely a talking 
body) to include the U.S. and Canada. A 
possible alternate, now under study, is the 
creation of a permanent new NATO 
council of senior ministers. Under this 
plan, the present NATO military com- 
mand would be reduced to the status of 
NATO's defense ministry. 

The U.S. has some specific reservations 
about a political NATO, which it plans to 
take up with its allies later this month 
when Canada’s External Affairs Minister 
Lester Pearson comes to Washington for 
talks with Dulles. For one thing, State 
does not want this new association with 
European powers to imply that the U.S. 
is endorsing colonialism. Nor does the 
U.S. intend to give up its freedom of 
action in non-NATO areas, e.g., Formosa 
Strait, Nonetheless, the drafted proposals 
are a challenge and an appeal to the 
nations of Western Europe to draw closer 
together, with U.S. support. 

Best evidence that it is high time for 
the evolution of a new, broader NATO 
came last week when even NATO's Gen- 
eral Alfred Maximilian Gruenther was un- 
able to muster up much congressional or 
public enthusiasm for the most sensible 
of pleas for foreign aid, made on the basis 
of the old NATO program. 





THE CONGRESS 
The Case for Foreign Aid 


Into the cavernous caucus room of the 
Senate Office Building last week marched 
NATO's General Alfred Gruenther, about 
to close out his distinguished Army ca- 
reer, on what he considered one of his 
most important missions: persuading the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee not 
to vote cuts in the Administration’s $4.7 
billion foreign-aid program. Washington 
was crowded with holiday tourists, plenty 
of advance publicity had been given Gen- 
eral Gruenther’s appearance, and he could 
be counted upon for an eloquent, mean- 
ingful performance. But when the hearing 
opened only a handful of spectators and 
five Senators were present. 

With a huge map of Europe on his 
right and a rack of charts, e.g., of NATO 
air strength. on his left. Al Gruenther 
spoke without notes for 45 minutes, ef- 
fortlessly rattling off the complex statis- 
tics of defense expenditures, populations 
and strength estimates. persuasively argu- 
ing that Soviet “smiles. happy talk and 
receptions” in no way justify a dilution 
of Western strength. Items: 

@ The dismemberment of NATO remains 
a top-priority aim of Soviet policy, and 
the new—and softer—Soviet line actually 


means keener competition for NATO. 
Thus funds to NATO are “simply con- 
tributions to our own survival.” 

@ The announced 1,200,000-man cut in 
Russian military personnel is nothing 
more than “a unilateral demobilization 
program behind closed doors,” and will 
not substantially affect their military po- 
tential. If the manpower cut were carried 
out, it would reduce Russian land forces 
from 175 to 115 divisions—and NATO 
has already estimated that with nuclear 
firepower the Soviet “could be fully as 
effective with 100 divisions.” 

@ NATO is by no means ready to sustain 
such a loss as contemplated by the pro- 
posed foreign-aid cuts (which Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administrator John 
Hollister last week estimated would more 
than halve the allowance for NATO's mil- 
itary hardware over the next fiscal year).* 
Gruenther said that the full West Ger- 
man contributions of twelve divisions and 
1,380 aircraft will not be available for 
three more years. Not until then will 
NATO really be strong enough to defend 
West Europe against Russia. 

The Senators were generally sympa- 
thetic, said privately that Gruenther had 
made the finest possible presentation of 
the Administration’s case. But that, ap- 
parently, was not enough. Barring emer- 
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gency Administration action, the prospect 
was that the more than $1 billion foreign- 
aid cut already voted by the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee (Time, June 4) 
would probably stick when the House and 
Senate came to a final vote. 

Last week the Senate also: 
@ Struggled through a hodgepodge of 
amendments to approve the 16-year, $37 
billion highway construction bill in sub- 
stantially the same form already voted by 
the House (Tre, May 7). 
@ Shouted approval of a bill aimed at 
tightening the U.S. narcotics laws. Spon- 
sored by Texas’ Democratic Senator Price 
Daniel, the bill, as sent to the House, 
would ban all heroin in the U.S., re- 
quire even hospitals and druggists to 
give up their supplies. More drastically, 
it would allow the courts to impose the 
death penalty on persons selling heroin 
to juveniles and on all heroin peddlers 
and heroin smugglers convicted for the 
third time. 
@ Received from its Judiciary Committee 
a bill that would, in effect, cancel out 
a recent Supreme Court decision. Last 
April the Supreme Court had ruled in 
the case of Communist Leader Steve Nel- 
son, who had been convicted of sedition 
under Pennsylvania law, that the Federal 
Government had exclusive jurisdiction 
over sedition cases. Jointly sponsored by 
twelve Republican and three Democratic 


» Senators, the new bill would restore the 


validity of the antisedition laws in 42 
states. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Invitation Accepted 

During a meeting of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Air Force Chief of Staff Nathan 
Twining excused himself, strode back to 
his desk in Room 4E929 in the Pentagon. 
He smoothed his jacket, laid aside his in- 
evitable cigar, nodded to an aide. At the 
signal a door swung open and a Russian 
officer resplendent in a white uniform 
walked in and introduced himself: Colo- 
nel Philip Bachinsky, the Soviet air at- 
taché in Washington. Bachinsky politely 
conveyed to Nate Twining the compli- 
ments of Marshal Vasily Sokolovsky, 
chief of staff of the Red army, and pre- 
sented an invitation: Sokolovsky request- 
ed the pleasure of General Twining’s com- 
pany in Moscow June 24th for the flyover 
in honor of Soviet Aviation Day. 

For more than a week the invitation, 
amply anticipated, had sputtered like a 
bomb fuse in Washington’s top drawers. 
Last week the President weighed the ob- 
vious pluses and minuses and gave the 
answer: Airman Twining could go. Ike 
made it plain that the U.S. has no inten- 
tion of reciprocating with an invitation 
to Bulganin and Khrushchev, no inten- 
tion of lowering its guard. With these es- 
sential provisos, the President thought it 
both safe and desirable to send an ob- 
server of Nate Twining’s caliber to Mos- 
cow to cock a practiced eye at the Red 
jets and, perhaps, to probe into the de- 
ceptive chinks of peace. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Farm Bill at Work 


Four months and 25 days and several 
million words after Congress convened 
with a farm bill as its main political goal, 
the U.S. had a new agricultural program. 
President Eisenhower, who vetoed the self- 
contradictory farm bill first passed by 
Congress (Tre, April 23), signed the 
new one last week—and within three days 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 
began putting it into effect. 

Ike had both praise and criticism for 
the new bill. The deciding factor in his 
mind was its soil-bank provision, which 
offers $1,250,000,000 in payments to 
farmers who agree to take crop lands out 
of production and place the acreage under 
soil-building cover crops or trees. The soil 





AIRMAN TWINING 
The pluses and minuses equaled yes. 


bank, said Ike, will “check current addi- 
tions to our price-depressing, market- 
destroying surplus stocks of farm prod- 
ucts. It is a concept rich with promise 
for improving our agricultural situation.” 
On the debit side, President Eisen- 
hower was especially unhappy with the 
“unfortunate” requirement that about 
5,000,000 bales of Government-held sur- 
plus cotton (for which the U.S. originally 
paid upwards of 32¢ a lb.) be dumped on 
the world market for, at most, 25¢ or 
26¢ a Ib. This provision forces the U.S. 
to “follow an inflexible program of cotton 
export sales with little regard to costs 
and without adequate regard to the far- 
reaching economic consequences at home 
and abroad.” It must be administered, 
said he dryly. “with extreme caution.” 
After a conference with the President, 
Ezra Benson announced plans for making 
immediate soil-bank payments to farmers 
who withdraw land from crop production 
this year. Benson's move was specifically 
authorized by the new bill, although Con- 


gress had refused to go along with the 
Administration’s request for 1956 pay- 
ments to farmers contracting to enter the 
soil-bank program in 1957. Benson's 
schedule of payments was generous: if 
based on the average yield over the last 
five years, it would offer $22 for each 
acre of wheat withheld from production 
(estimated per acre market value before 
costs: $36), $35 per acre for corn ($54), 
$49 per acre for cotton ($104) and $57 
per acre for rice ($113). At those rates 
the farmer with especially promising crop 
prospects would probably stay out of the 
program this year, but the farmer afflicted 
by adverse conditions, e.g., drought, in- 
sect infestation, would be likely to plow 
under his crops. In that sense the Benson 
program was tooled to help the farmer 
who needed it most. 


PRIMARIES 
The Great Boz-Woz 


In the political circuses that the U.S. 
calls presidential primaries, there have 
been many spectacular performances 
through the recent years. But seldom be- 
fore have two candidates made as great a 
leap as Adlai Stevenson and Estes Kefau- 
ver tried last week from Florida, where 
the program called upon them to be “con- 
servative,” to California, where the aim 
was to be “liberal.” 

Adlai Stevenson’s float through the air 
pointed up the serious problems involved 
in negotiating such political acrobatics. 
His strongest support in Florida’s primary 
came largely from the violently segreza- 
tionist Third Congressional District in the 
northwest (Tallahassee), There, Steven- 
son’s supporters, including veteran (eight 
terms) U.S. Representative Robert L. F. 
(“Daddy”) Sikes, campaigned hard for 
their candidate as a man the South can 
trust on the race issue. The locals called 
in Mississippi's Political Strategist Sam 
Wilhite, who was a key manager in U.S. 
Senator James Oliver Eastland’s cam- 
paign, to help Stevenson’s cause; they 
gave wide circulation to a newspaper edi- 
torial that branded Kefauver as a “‘left- 
wing integrationist” and a ‘“‘sycophant” 
for the Negro vote. As Florida’s ex- 
Governor Millard Caldwell put it with 
some approval, they sold Stevenson as a 
“more conservative person than Senator 
Kefauver.” 

Out of Daddy's Hands. In California 
Adlai Stevenson’s supporters had to sell 
him as more liberal than Kefauver. To- 
ward that end, they imported an entirely 
different breed of Democrat than the 
Floridians brought from Mississippi. From 
New York they summoned onetime (1944- 
so) U.S. Representative Helen Gahagan 
Douglas and Eleanor Roosevelt to testify 
as “character witnesses” for Stevenson's 
liberalism, particularly on the civil-rights 
issue. As any performer in the political 
circus knows, flying cross-country from 
the hands of Sam Wilhite and Daddy 
Sikes to the trapeze platforms of Helen 
Douglas and Eleanor Roosevelt is a catch 
act that calls for expert political kinking. 
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In the difficult process of trying to pull 
the poles of the Democratic Party to- 
gether, Stevenson was clearly having more 
success than Kefauver. He won a wafer- 
thin victory in a somewhat bored Florida 
(a margin of 12,000 votes in a total vote 
of 430,000), but it gave him 22 of Flori- 
da's delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention and left only six for Kefau- 
ver. With that momentum, Stevenson 
landed in California shaken, but on his 
feet. 

Into the Maneuvers. Estes, who had 
waved his way through many an empty 
street in Florida, kept on spinning in 
California. He wound up the primary sea- 
son with a spiel of half-baked charges 
against Stevenson's position on the race 
issue, his record on old-age pension legis- 
lation and his activities as a lawyer for 
Radio Corp. of America. Retorted Steven- 
son: “He has apparently decided that if 
he cannot win, he will destroy.” 

This week, with the last of the 
Stevenson-Kefauver contests out of the 
way, the primary circus of 1956, with all 
of its boz-woz, came to an end. Now the 
Democrats could get down to the serious 
political maneuvers that will produce a 
nominee for the presidency. 


DEMOCRATS 
Available Draftee 


For 20 minutes the Jefferson City Jun- 
ior College auditorium rocked and rolled 
last week as 1,600 shouting, foot-stomp- 
ing delegates to the Missouri State Demo- 
cratic Convention chanted over and over 
again: “We want Stu! We want Stu!” At 
the microphone, long-legged U.S. Senator 
William Stuart Symington, 54, his hand- 
some features and square shoulders set off 
by a trim blue suit, beamed as he waited 
to acknowledge the nomination as Mis- 
souri’s favorite son. “This is one of the 





David Cauthen 
SENATOR SyMINGTON & CHAIRMAN Kemp 


To the front, without a bruise. 
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CanpipaTe KEFAUVER ON PARADE IN MIAMI 
Through the air, with a kink and a spiel. 


greatest honors that has ever come to 
me,” said Symington into the waning din. 
“As long as I live, I shall always thank 
you from the bottom of my heart.” 
Thus, without risking a political bruise 
or carrying a precinct, Stu Symington 
moved into the forefront of the Demo- 
cratic Party’s field of presidential hope- 
fuls. His timing could hardly have been 
better; Kefauver and Stevenson were 
slugging each other into exhaustion, how- 
ever temporary, and political leaders in 
both North and South, pending the out- 
come in California, were quietly looking 
over dark horses. Said Illinois’ National 
Committeeman Jake Arvey, a steadfast 
Stevenson man: “All around the country 
I heard that Symington is the front- 
runner among the dark horses. Of course 
Stevenson would have to be stopped first.” 
In unanimously pledging the state’s 76 
convention delegates (half a vote each) to 
support Symington for the nomination 
until released, Convention Chairman Wil- 
liam E. Kemp and _ fellow-Democrats 
hoped that they were starting a boom that 
would end in Symington’s nomination— 
possibly on the third ballot. They recalled 
that their man had won his senatorial 
nomination in 1952 over Harry Truman’s 
opposition, and carried Missouri (by 150,- 
351) while Dwight Eisenhower was win- 
ning the presidential vote (by 29,599). 
Some Symington enthusiasts wanted to 
ride right off to launch a national cam- 
paign 1) in the South, where Symington’s 
border-state reputation as a moderate on 
segregation is attractive, and 2) in big 
labor states, where his record as a union- 
supporting businessman might win votes. 
But Symington himself was more cau- 
tious, told friends he wanted no politics 
to get in the way of his current Senate 
investigation of the state of the U.S. 
armed forces—which is winning him the 
kind of solid headlines that make the 
Kefauver-Stevenson debate sound irrele- 


vant and immaterial. What Symington 
wants, explained a friend, is to go to 
Chicago not as an out-and-out candidate, 
but as a potential draftee. Says Syming- 
ton: “If I catch on, I catch on.” 


REPUBLICANS 
Without Chotiner 


With polite finality, the Republican 
National Committee last week dropped 
the name of California’s Murray M. Cho- 
tiner from its roll of 1956 campaigners. A 
Beverly Hills attorney with a fine talent 
for astute political management, Chotiner 
has long been a power in West Coast 
politics, played key roles in the successful 
past campaigns of such prominent Cali- 
fornia Republicans as Vice President Rich- 
ard Nixon, ex-Governor Earl Warren, 
Senate Minority Leader William Know- 
land. But a Senate subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation into the services he performed 
for an assortment of clients with U.S. 
Government problems brought him under 
heavy political fire (Time, May 14). 
In answer to a newsman’s query, G.O.P. 
National Chairman Leonard Hall said that 
the party has no plans to use Chotiner 
this year, windily explained that the “na- 
tional committee is now staffed by ex- 
perienced personnel sufficient to meet the 
campaign staff problems of both the presi- 
dential and vice-presidential nominees.” 


Carrying the Fire 

About him billowed campaign accouter- 
ments: pirouetting blondes swathed in 
red, white and blue; hosiery, haberdash- 
ery and lollipops inscribed “I like Ike’’; 
memos about coffee hours for Eisenhower; 
recipes for beef-stew suppers for Eisen- 
hower. Grinning as he entered the Hotel 
Statler’s Congressional Room, where the 
National Citizens for Eisenhower execu- 
tive campaign conference was encamped, 
the subject of this unquenchable admira- 
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tion was struck less by glitter and gewgaws 
than by the sudden impact of an anni- 
versary. 

Said Dwight Eisenhower: “I am more 
and more impressed as time goes on. 
Some people acquire wealth, some acquire 
experience and I suppose some even ac- 
quire wisdom. For me, I acquire anni- 
versaries. Almost exactly four years ago 
to the minute, I left Orly Field to come 
home. I came home in response—very 
largely the response—to a call from you 
people—vour forerunners in this same 
movement, your associates all over the 
United States.” 

High Prestige. Scanning his Administra- 
tion’s efforts, Ike found them fruitful. 
War in Korea and Communist engulf- 
ment of Viet Nam had been halted. Trieste 
was eliminated “as a sore spot.” In Iran 
“at least the beginning” of a settlement 


appear.” Another challenge was compla- 
cency: “It has no place in my vocabu- 
lary.” To a partisan audience he made a 
practical appeal for help in getting a Re- 
publican Congress elected: “I think it is 
only logical that the people you give to 
me as my closest associates . . . be bound 
to me by terms of party loyalty as well as 
official and personal loyalty.” 

Grim Warning. In a personal prognosis 
ending the 16-minute appearance, Ike re- 
marked, “As you know, I was ill last fall. 
I can only say this; now the only way I 
know is because the doctors keep re- 
minding me of it.” Having countered 
another Democratic dig, chipper Candi- 
date Eisenhower acknowledged an ovation 
of handclaps, shouts and ear-tingling whis- 
tles and strode out. 


Behind him at week’s end followed 


Vice President Nixon with a plea and 
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E1seENHOWER & FeLLow Citizen FoR EIsENHOWER* 
Almost four years ago to the minute, a flight from Orly Field. 


had been achieved. Moreover, “we have 
not been drawn into the position of being 
so completely on one side of a quarrel 

. . that we are incapable of carrying out 
our proper role of mediator, conciliator 
and friend of both sides . . .” In a voice 
pitched for Democratic ears, the Presi- 
dent said: “Certainly the prestige of the 
U.S. since the last world war has never 
been as high as it is this day.” 

Still, warned Ike: “The goals we have 
set for ourselves have not been reached, 
But progress has been made. . . we know 
that these goals are not achieved all at 
once. Mankind moves forward by little 
steps .. . if we never lose sight of that 
goal and every step takes us one inch 
closer to it, then that is progress. We are 
carrying a torch. We are carrying a fire. 
We are not carrying ashes.” 

Scanning the future, the President saw 
challenges. Foremost will be “the Com- 
munist threat.” Warned Ike: we must 
meet it “in every conceivable way it can 
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White House Press Secretary Jim Hagerty 
with a forecast to the Citizens for Eisen- 
hower. Warned Nixon grimly: “If we do 
not have a big vote we run a risk that a 
minority will decide who shall be Presi- 
dent and who shall control the Senate and 
the House.” Predicted Hagerty in a rare 
appearance as speechmaker: stripped of 
issues, desperate Democrats are plotting a 
rough and dirty campaign. 
en « 

Acting on his own proposal in a speech 
at Baylor University one week earlier 
(Time, June 4), President Eisenhower last 
week called a White House conference for 
June 12 “to explore the possibilities of a 
program for better people-to-people con- 
tacts and partnerships throughout the 
world,” invited to it representatives of the 
arts, communications, labor, industry, 
sports and of farm, fraternal, religious, 
education and women’s groups. 


* Co-Chairman Mrs, Dorothy Houghton. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Shaky Premise, Fervent Prayer 

Most Democrats pin their hopes for a 
presidential victory in November on a 
premise and a prayer. The premise: labor, 
hard core of party strength for two dec- 
ades, will hold firm. The prayer: enough 
farmers, upset over falling income, will 
switch to the Democratic candidate to 
ensure him the White House. 

Last week Opinion Pollster George Gal- 
lup released soundings on the two assump- 
tions. From coast to coast, union mem- 
bers and farmers were asked to express 
presidential preference in a trial heat be- 
tween Stevenson and Eisenhower. For 
Democrats the labor response was chilling. 
Between the 1936 and 1948 elections, less 
than 30% of union members went Repub- 
lican. In 1952 Eisenhower got 39%. Last 
week’s survey, apparently reflecting a feel- 
ing of rank-and-file well-being, gave Ike a 
clear majority—56%. 

But the Democrats could still pray. The 
farm vote for Eisenhower, overwhelming 
(67%) in 1952. has dropped appreciably 
—to 61%. Said Soothsayer Gallup of the 
trends: “While Republicans will cheer 
[the President's] impressive labor gains, 
Democrats can take heart from the fact 
that the farm vote shows signs of moving 
away from the Republicans.” 


Who Loves Happy Now? 

“Everybody,” bawled A. B. Chandler 
with cheerful immodesty while stumping 
across Kentucky last fall, “loves ol’ Hap- 
py.” When Kentuckians responded by 
electing him governor, it looked as though 
ol’ Happy had things sized up about right. 
Last week the honeymoon ended. Unlov- 
ing Kentucky Democrats unmercifully 
dropped Happy’s hand-picked candidate 
for the Democratic senatorial nomination, 
ex-Representative Joseph B, Bates, 62. 
Winner by a resounding plurality of 
81,000: Senator Earle C. Clements, the 
incumbent whose political career Chandler 
had promised to end. 

Earle Clements’ disruption of Happy’s 
love affair with the people was predicta- 
ble. In six short months as governor, 
Chandler had succeeded in treading on 
sensitive Kentucky toes from the Ohio 
River to the Big Sandy. Quickly forget- 
ting his campaign economy promises, 
Happy wheedled $39 million in new taxes 
out of the legislature, extended state in- 
come taxes to take in wage earners making 
as little as $14 a week, and, perhaps most 
injudiciously, boosted the state levy on 
whisky. Rumbled one Kentucky politi- 
cian: “Not many people would walk out 
in the yard to vote for anybody, but 
they'd swim the Ohio to vote against 
somebody. This time, they came out to 
get Happy.” 

But the getting was not a matter of 
protest vote alone. For in Clements, as 
ineffective a stump speaker as oratory- 
loving Kentucky ever produced, Chandler 
was up against one of the shrewdest or- 
ganizers in all U.S. politics. Clements, said 
one Kentuckian, has “made a career out 
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of reaching around incumbent organiza- 
tions and making his own wheels do the 
better turning.”’ As majority leader of the 
state senate in 1944, he organized legisla- 
tors and other politicians in the Second 
Congressional District so effectively that 
when he announced for the House, the 
incumbent simply retired. As a Congress- 
man, Clements laid the groundwork for 
his successful campaign for governor, then 
used his time in the governor's mansion to 
set up the campaign that put him in the 
Senate in 1950. 

The Democratic State Central Commit- 
tee, firmly under Clements’ control even 
before last week's voting, is expected to 
name a Clements man as his running mate 
in Kentucky's other 1956 senatorial con- 
test—for the unexpired term of the late 
Alben Barkley. About the only consola- 
tion left Happy Chandler was that under 
state law, he can appoint someone to 
serve in the Barkley post until the Novem- 
ber general election. 

Republican hopes for electing two Sen- 
ators from traditionally Democratic Ken- 
tucky shone brightly during the time 
G.O.P. leaders thought they could coax 
popular ex-Senator John Sherman Cooper, 
now Ambassador to India, back into parti- 
san politics to run for Barkley’s seat. But 
they dimmed when Cooper, in Massachu- 
setts General Hospital at Boston for 
minor throat surgery, decided against run- 
ning last week because his job in India “‘is 
only partly accomplished.” Cooper's deci- 
sion not only forced the Republicans to 
dig up another candidate; it weakened 
the G.O.P. ticket and hence the chances 
of Earle Clements’ November opponent, 
able Thruston B. Morton, 48, who re- 
signed as Assistant Secretary of State to 
make the senatorial race. Morton, a three- 
term Congressman before entering the 
Eisenhower Administration, easily won 
the G.O.P. senatorial nomination. 


° 
Revenge in Maryland 

Although Maryland's Millard E. Ty- 
dings. making a comeback try for his old 
Senate seat (24 years, 1926-50), defeated 
George P. Mahoney by a narrow 6,000 
votes in the state’s tightest senatorial 
primary (Tre, May 21), Mahoney won 
more state convention delegates. Last 
week, when convention time came in Balti- 
more, the Mahoneyites with relish and in 
grim retribution slashed Tydings’ backers 
to ribbons. 

Bloodiest victim of the purge was Balti- 
more’s Mayor Tommy D’Alesandro, who 
as national committeeman wielded the 
most power in a power-weak, faction- 
racked state organization. As the king- 
maker who nudged Tydings into the race 
with Mahoney, D’Alesandro was booted 
out as committeeman, spanked again by 
being ignored when Baltimore delegates 
to the national convention were selected. 

Curiously, the debacle may benefit Ty- 
dings when he battles Old Foe John Mar- 
shall Butler, the Republican who defeated 
him, with Joe McCarthy’s help, in 1950. 
To anchor power and brighten prestige, 
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the dominant Mahoney Democrats must 
help Tydings. Aware of this, Mahoney at 
convention’s end poured balm on Demo- 
cratic wounds with a close-ranks-until- 
November order of the day. 


MINNESOTA 


The Farmer's Friends 

For Vernon Richter, the joy of farming 
had vanished; life on a 400-acre rented 
farm near Fergus Falls, Minn. had become 
a grim effort to survive. Through the 
freezing winter Richter, 31, cared for his 
six small children so that his wife could 
clerk in a Fergus Falls clothing store. 
When spring came he went into his fields 
at 4 a.m., stayed until midnight fighting 
the soil for a fuller yield. But the bills 
piled up. 

Richter, never in trouble before, de- 
cided in his desperation to rob a bank. He 
stole a set of license tags, bought a shot- 
gun and sawed it off, drove 7o miles to 
Ulen, Minn., a town he had never seen, In 
raincoat and hat bought as a disguise, he 
tramped into the tiny Northwestern State 
Bank twice to case it, nervously returned 
a third time with the shotgun, He ordered 
Assistant Cashier Paul Ormbreck to stuff 
money into a paper sack, dashed out with 
$1,158, after trussing up Ormbreck and 
a teller with sash cord and gagging them 
with dirty rags. Richter returned to the 
farm, paid up $400 worth of bills, tucked 
away the remaining loot between the 
walls of a grain bin. Two days later he 
went to a neighbor’s farm to help shear 
sheep, returned to find police waiting. 
Said he sadly: “Bank robbing just isn’t 
my line.” 

Last week, out on bail awaiting trial, 
and in seclusion on the farm, Vernon 
Richter cocked his ear at the sound of 
tractors, looked out to find 30 men with 
20 tractors arriving from nearby farms. 
While his neighbors helped him plow 100 





acres and seed them with corn and soy- 
beans, 15 women spread a potluck lunch, 
had a friendly good time. The plowing 
done, Richter tried to thank his departing 
neighbors, but broke down. Said Farmer 
Harold Hearstad; “He’s a nice fellow and 
a good worker. He just worked too hard.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Interior Redecorated 


As a conference on federal public-works 
activities came to an end in the Presi- 
dent’s office, Dwight Eisenhower asked 
Fred Seaton to stay for a while. Presiden- 
tial Aide Seaton had been rounding up 
names of potential nominees for Secre 
tary of the Interior, and now the Presi- 
dent had made up his mind. His choice 
was a man who had never been mentioned 
in public speculation about the job. The 
name: Fred Seaton. Said Seaton last week, 
after the appointment was announced: 
“The White House roof fell in on me.” 

The appointment of Political Diplomat 
Seaton (see box) to the politically hot 
Interior post was as shrewd as it was sur- 
prising. Ever since 1953, some Democratic 
politicians have been shouting against the 
“giveaway” policies of the Eisenhower 
Administration’s Department of the In- 
terior, chiefly because the department has 
emphasized private and local, rather than 
federal development of natural resources. 
After Secretary Douglas McKay resigned 
in mid-April to run against Oregon’s Dem- 
ocratic Senator Wayne Morse, it was 
clear that some U.S. Senate Democrats, 
e.g., Oregon’s Richard Neuberger, would 
fight confirmation of McKay's Under Sec- 
retary, Clarence Davis, if the President 
nominated him, Last week Neuberger hap- 
pily called the Seaton appointment a “re- 
pudiation” of McKay's policies; Morse 
expressed his ‘‘enthusiastic endorsement.” 

But the foes of Douglas McKay are 
due for a disappointment if they really 
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expect any basic change in Interior De- 
partment policy. Appointee Seaton an- 
nounced: “I certainly expect to carry out 
the Eisenhower-McKay power policy.” He 
asked Davis, a fellow Nebraskan of some- 
what more conservative leanings. to stay 
on as Under Secretary. Although Davis 
had been a leading candidate for the sec- 
retaryship (with 14 Western G.O.P. Sen- 
ators and a solid phalanx of top Nebraska 
Republicans behind him), he agreed to 
stay on and his supporters accepted the 
situation without public protest. 






NEW FACE 
in the 
CABINET 


Appointed last 


week by President 


ARMED FORCES 
Sweet & Sour Notes 


At Annapolis, four-star Admiral Arthur 
Radford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, last week exhorted graduating mid- 
shipmen to avoid making “‘a fetish of tra- 
dition” and to remember always that the 
Navy, Army and Air Force “must think 
as a team, work as a team, and, when 
necessary, fight as a team.” At Arlington 
National Cemetery on Memorial Day, 
Army Secretary Wilbur Brucker over- 








Eisenhower as Secretary of the Inte- 
rior: Frederick Andrew Seaton, 46, 
newspaper publisher, of Hastings, Neb. 


















































Family & Early Years: Born Dec. 
11, 1909 in Washington, D.C., where 
his father, Fay N. Seaton, was secre- 
tary to Kansas’ Senator Joseph L. Bris- 
tow (who in 1910 appointed Dwight 
Eisenhower of Abilene to West Point). 
Went home to Kansas with his parents 
in 1915, when his father bought the 
daily Manhattan Mercury. Worked his 
way at Kansas State College in Man- 
hattan, where he compiled a respecta- 
ble scholastic average, but failed to 
graduate because he rebelled against 
the science-heavy required curriculum, 
Undisputed highlight of his college ca- 
reer; a scene in a student production 
of Chip the Miner’s Daughter, where, 
as the hero, he shouted: “What ho! 
The villain steals the gold!” then was 
slugged by the villain with a bag filled 
with nuts, bolts and nails. Surgeons 
had to repair his fractured skull by 
installing a metal plate above his right 
eye. Met and married, in 1931, a fel- 
low journalism student, Gladys Hope 
Dowd. They have four adopted chil- 
dren, including two World War II war 
orphans (one French, one German). 

Political Career: At 18, in 1928, 
headed the Kansas State College Re- 
publican organization for Herbert 
Hoover, rose through the Young Re- 
publican organization to become state 
chairman, later campaign secretary for 
Kansas’ Republican Presidential Nom- 
inee Alf Landon. Moved from Kansas 
to Nebraska in 1937 to take over the 
Hastings Tribune (and subsequently 
to control, with his brother Richard, 
seven other dailies and two weeklies 
in Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota 
and Wyoming and the semimonthly 
Western Farm Life magazine in Den- 
ver, plus three radio stations in Ne- 
braska and Kansas). Elected to Ne- 

















































braska’s Unicameral Legislature for 
two terms (1945-49), managed Har- 
old Stassen’s successful Nebraska pri- 
mary campaign in 1948. Appointed to 
the U.S. Senate in December 1951 to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Republican Floor Leader Kenneth 
Wherry of Nebraska. 

Through fellow Nebraskan General 
Alfred Gruenther, Seaton met Dwight 
Eisenhower in France in 1952, later 
became a key strategist on Ike’s cam- 
paign team. In September 1953 the 
President called Seaton to Washing- 
ton to straighten out Defense Secre- 
tary Charles Wilson’s troubles with 
Congress and the press. As Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for legislative 
and public affairs, he played an effec- 
tive behind-the-scenes role in the 
Army’s 1954 wrestle with Joe McCar- 
thy. Last year he was drafted into the 
White House as a key presidential as- 
sistant, became a troubleshooter and 
adviser, not only on politics but also 
on policy, e.g., the farm bill veto 
(which he recommended ). 

Personality & Prospects: Razor- 
sharp, affable, cool, sensible, he has 
been popular in the Pentagon, at the 
White House, with both Republicans 
and Democrats on Capitol Hill, and 
with the press corps, which has found 
him straightforward and helpful. Long 
in the ranks of progressive Republi- 
cans, he has been considered somewhat 
too “liberal”’ by some of the Taft-wing 
leaders of the G.O.P. in Nebraska and 
in Washington. But most knowing ob- 
servers who have watched him operate 
agree with the evaluation of G.O.P. 
National Chairman Leonard Hall that 
he is “a damn smart politician,” and 
perhaps the most politically promis- 
ing member of the Cabinet. 


flowed with tributes to the “magnificent 
Navy” and the “great Air Force with in- 
trepid pilots.” Other resonant military 
voices joined Brucker and Radford in 
three-part harmony—but they failed to 
drown out the dissonant undertones of 
continuing interservice clashes over roles 
and missions in the age of the missile and 
the atom (Time, June 4). Among last 
week’s sour notes: 

@In Detroit, only two days before his 
Arlington speech, the Army’s Brucker re- 
asserted the Army’s right (bitterly dis- 
puted by the Air Force) to the long- 
range ballistics missile, goaded the Air 
Force by claiming that the Army’s weap- 
ons are superior because they “are not 
limited in their effectiveness by fog, rain, 
snow or any other adverse condition.” 

@ In Akron, Assistant Navy Secretary 
James H. Smith Jr., on the eve of an 
abrupt retirement to private life,* re- 
frained from specific criticism of the oth- 
er services, nonetheless rufiled Air Force 
feathers by assigning to the Navy a far 
more important strategic-bombing role 
than the Air Force is willing to admit. 

@ In Palo Alto, Calif., Brigadier General 
Carl Hutton, boss of the Army’s fledgling 
aviation service, argued that the Army 
must have its own greatly strengthened 
air arm, sneered at the idea that the Air 
Force has any “divine right to a monop- 
oly on flying machines just because they 
fly,” derided the theory that “everything 
that walks belongs to the Army, that 
swims belongs to the Navy and that flies 
belongs to the Air Force.” 

@ Army, an unofficial magazine that re- 
flects high Army thinking, devoted its 
June issue to blasting the Air Force, sug- 
gested that the Air Force must “face up 
to technological obsolescence,” described 
“conventional” Army forces as the “only 
reliable instrument for stopping aggres- 
sion and upholding our national interests.” 

The continued interservice sniping made 
it clearer than ever that events are driv- 
ing toward a unified military establish- 
ment. In that view, President Eisenhower 
is strongly supported by the Air Force, 
which has long embraced unification as 
part of its basic doctrine. Air Force Vice 
Chief of Staff Thomas White was reflect- 
ing established Air Force thinking when 
he said in San Francisco last week: “I 
believe that our military services will 
move toward more complete unification. 
We need a military organization that will 
help us all to be free of conflicting service 
loyalties and confusing influences.” 

But the war in the Pentagon was also 
pushing other services along the path to 
unification, and even Army pointed to 
“the promise in this revolution by bal- 
listic missile of greater unification and 
less triplification and quadruplication.” 
Said Army: “This certainly the nation 
would welcome.” 


% Smith gave personal reasons, ¢.g., settling his 
mother’s estate, for resigning. President Eisen- 
hower named as Smith’s successor Chicago- 
born Accountant Garrison Norton, 56, onetime 
(1947-49) Assistant Secretary of State, who 
has been serving as a consultant to Air Secre- 
tary Donald Quarles. 
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THE KREMLIN 
The Rubber Hammer 


We remain prisoners of habits and pat- 
terns formed in the past [which] now 
hinder the deployment of new, wider and 
more active forms of struggle... We 
must put a stop to this... The Leninist 
combination of adherence to principle and 
elasticity in the pursuance of the foreign- 
policy line is the factor which ensures the 
success of our party in the solution of 
witernational tasks, 


The author of this pertinent criticism 
of past Soviet foreign policy at the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party in Mos- 
cow last February was Soviet Foreign 
Minister Vyacheslav Molotov himself. 
Last week Molotov was the victim of 
the method he advocated. Eight years ago 
he had signed the letters which summarily 
expelled Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavia from 
the fraternity of Communist countries. 
“Elasticity” in the current foreign-policy 
line, now vociferously welcoming Tito 
back in Moscow, demanded that Molotov 
get out of his job of Foreign Minister. 

Molotov’s departure had been long 
foreseen; the surprise was in the timing. 
In a gesture worthy of Herod, Molotov’s 
head was served on a platter as a wel- 
come to Tito. 

Molotov had long ago read the future. 
“Gentlemen, we are getting older,” he 
told a group of diplomats at Vienna last 
year. “Don't you think it’s time we gave 
way to younger men?” The man who 
stepped into the job of Soviet Foreign 
Minister was Dmitry Shepilov (see box), 
16 years younger than Molotov, a new- 
comer to top party ranks. 

Friend Koba. Even if bitter-memoried 
Tito had not made plain his dislike of 
Molotov, it was time for Old Stone 
Bottom to go. It was 50 years since 
he joined the Bolshevik party (as a 
boy of 16), and though he might now 
see the need for new methods, his name 
was too closely associated with that of 
Stalin to be the one to make them. His 
parents had been respectable people from 
the Volga region named Scriabin, related 
to the composer. Young Vyacheslav Mi- 
khailovich ingratiated himself with the 
Bolsheviks by persuading a wealthy young 
bourgeois friend to finance a clandestine 
newspaper called Pravda. To this, and the 
fact that one of the first editors of Pravda 
was a young Georgian bandit named Dju- 
gashvili, alias Koba, alias Stalin. he owed 
his future. His own underground alias 
was derived from molot, meaning hammer. 
But though he was as methodical and 
repetitive as a foundry trip hammer, the 
stuff of his soul was not steel, but the 
durable latex of a heavy-handed rubber 
stamp. “The best filing clerk in Russia,” 
Lenin had said. “You are mediocrity in- 
carnate,” shouted Trotsky. 

He made the Central Committee at 31, 
and the Politburo five years later, but the 
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FOREIGN MINISTER SHEPILOV 


Time for Old Stone Bottom to go 


world knew little of him until 1939. when 
he succeeded Maxim Litvinov as Foreign 
Minister. Joking with General Charles de 
Gaulle years later, Stalin said: “You got 
the better of Molotov. I think we'll have 
to shoot him.” De Gaulle records that 
Molotov turned green. By containing his 
moments of terror and allowing himself 
to be Stalin's whipping boy, Molotov not 
only lived, but achieved fame. Stalin 
named factories. cities, ports after him. 
And in Western dictionaries he will doubt- 
less be remembered for the “Molotov 
cocktail,” the cheap Soviet gasoline bomb. 


The Imperturbable. At the San Fran- 
cisco, Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam con- 
ferences, Molotov’s cold negotiating skill 
won the grudging applause of his adver- 
saries. Wrote Sir Winston Churchill: “A 
man of outstanding ability and cold- 
blooded ruthlessness . . . His cannonball 
head, black moustache and his slab face, 
his verbal adroitness and imperturbable 
demeanour were appropriate manifesta- 
tions of his qualities and skill. He was 
above all men fitted to be the agent and 
instrument of . . . an incalculable ma- 
chine . . .” Said U.S. Secretary of State 
Dulles: “I have never seen such personal 
diplomatic skill at so high a degree of 
perfection as Mr. Molotov’s.” 

Yet for all these tributes, Molotov 
seems to have resisted and to have under- 
estimated the possibilities of the new-style 
Soviet diplomacy. He was out of place at 
Geneva, 1955, and he was left at home 
when B. & K. went to Belgrade, India and 
Britain. His style did not suit the new 
elasticity, which prefers a benevolent 
mask. But Molotov still remains First 
Deputy Premier, and he jovially turned 
up at social functions at week's end to 
prove that it is now possible to be de- 
moted and live. It was a demonstration 
that he was only too happy to make. 


Dear Comrade 

One breezy afternoon last week, a green- 
and-cream diesel train rolled into Mos- 
cow's cavernous Kiev station with a man 
described in the official press, only a few 
years back, as “traitor, Judas, fascist, 
saboteur, imperialist agent, renegade,” and 
a hundred other names in the extensive 
vocabulary of Communist _ invective. 
Wearing a powder-blue military blouse 
loaded with gold braid and ribbons, and 
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Tito, VorosHitov & KurusHCHEV IN Moscow 
Cheers for a traitorous, fascist saboteur. 
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KHRUSHCHEV’S DENUNCIATION OF STALIN 
Excerpts from the Historic Secret Speech 


The most sensational event in recent Com- 
munist history was Nikita Khrushchev’s 
three-hour secret address to the zoth Con- 
gress of the party in February. Ever since, 
Western intelligence agents have been trying 
by every means to get a copy of the text. The 
U.S. State Department at last succeeded. 


LENIN'’S WARNING TO STALIN 


HRUSHCHEV began his denunciation of Stalin by reveal- 
K ing two suppressed letters. One was written by Lenin’s 
wife, Nadezhda Krupskaya, to Lev Kamenev, chief of the 
Politburo: “I beg of you to protect me from rude inter- 
ference with my private life and from vile invectives and 
threats [by Stalin].” Lenin wrote direct to Stalin: “You per- 
mitted yourself a rude summons of my wife to the telephone 
and a rude reprimand of her . . . I have no intention to for- 
get so easily that which is being done against me. . . I ask 
you therefore that you weigh carefully whether you are agree- 
able to retracting your words and apologizing or whether you 
prefer the severance of relations between us.” (Says the 
transcript at this point: Commotion in the hall.) 

Khrushchev went on: “Since Stalin could behave in this 
manner during Lenin’s life . . . we can easily imagine how 
Stalin treated other people. These negative characteristics of 
his developed steadily and during the last years acquired an 
absolutely insufferable character.” 


ENEMIES OF THE PEOPLE 

“Stalin originated the concept ‘enemy of the people.’ This 
term automatically rendered it unnecessary that the ideologi- 
cal errors of a man or men engaged in a controversy be 
proved; this term made possible the usage of the most cruel 
repression, violating all norms of revolutionary legality, 
against anyone who in any way disagreed with Stalin, against 
those who were only suspected of hostile intent, against those 
who had bad reputations. This concept, ‘enemy of the people,’ 
actually eliminated the possibility of any kind of ideological 
fight or the making of one’s views known on this or that 
issue, even those of a practical character. The formula 
‘enemy of the people’ was specifically introduced for the pur- 
pose of physically annihilating [those] who opposed the 
party line.” 


BERIA’S FUNCTION 

“When Stalin said that one or another should be arrested, 
it was necessary to accept on faith that he was an ‘enemy of 
the people.’ Meanwhile, Beria’s gang, which ran the organs 
of state security, outdid itself in proving the guilt of the ar- 
rested and the truth of materials which it falsified. And what 
proofs were offered? The confessions of the arrested, and the 
investigative judges accepted these ‘confessions.’ And how is 
it possible that a person confesses to crimes which he has not 
committed? Only in one way—because of the application of 
physical methods of pressuring him, tortures, bringing him to 
a state of unconsciousness, deprivation of his judgment, tak- 
ing away of his human dignity. In this manner ‘confessions’ 
were acquired.” 


THE STATISTICS OF TERROR 
Khrushchev said that a party commission had made a 
study of the 1937-38 purge of the Central Committee: “It 
was determined that of the 139 members and candidates of 
the party’s Central Committee who were elected at the 17th 


The text confirms the general outline leaked 
at the time, describing how—passionately 
and sometimes weeping—Khrushchev tore 
aside the curtain of Communist propaganda 
that has veiled the late Joseph Stalin’s 
long reign of terror (Time, March 26 et 
seq.). Jt also adds many fascinating details: 


Congress, 98 persons (i.e., 70%) were arrested and shot 
[indignation in the hall], The same fate met . . . the major- 
ity of the delegates to the 17th Party Congress. Of the 1,966 
delegates with voting or advisory rights, 1,108 persons were 
arrested...” 


THE FAKED TRIALS 

As an example of how Stalin’s interrogators faked the evi- 
dence in the great conspiracy trials of 1937, Khrushchev re- 
cited the case of Party Member Rosenblum: ‘When Rosen- 
blum was arrested, he was subjected to terrible torture during 
which he was ordered to confess false information concerning 
himself and other persons. He was then brought to the office 
of Zakovsky [chief interrogator], who offered him freedom 
on condition that he make before the court a false confession 
fabricated in 1937 by the NKVD concerning sabotage, es- 
pionage and diversion in a terroristic center in Leningrad. 
With unbelievable cynicism Zakovsky told about the vile 
mechanism for the crafty creation of fabricated ‘anti-Soviet 
plots.’ . . . ‘You yourself [he told Rosenblum] will not need 
to invent anything. The NKVD will prepare for you a ready 
outline for every branch of the center; you will have to study 
it carefully and to remember all questions and answers which 
the court might ask . . . Your future will depend on how the 
trial goes and on its results. If you begin to lie and testify 
falsely, blame yourself. If you manage to endure it, you will 
save your head, and we will feed and clothe you at the gov- 
ernment’s cost until your death.’ ” 


DAYS OF SUSPICION 

“Stalin was a very distrustful man, sickly suspicious; we 
knew this from our work with him. He could look at a man 
and say: ‘Why are your eyes so shifty today?’ Or, ‘why are 
you turning so much today and avoiding looking at me direct- 
ly in the eyes?’ The sickly suspicion created in him a general 
distrust even toward eminent party workers whom he had 
known for years. Everywhere and in everything he saw 
‘enemies,’ ‘two-facers’ and ‘spies.’ ” 


THE RED ARMY PURGE 

“Stalin's annihilation of many military commanders ... 
beginning literally at the company and battalion commander 
level and extending to the higher military centers [brought] 
grievous consequences . . . Large scale repression undermined 
military discipline because for several years officers of all 
ranks and even soldiers in the party and Komsomol cells were 
taught to ‘unmask’ their superiors as hidden enemies ... 
During this time the cadre of leaders who had gained military 
experience in Spain and in the Far East was almost com- 
pletely wiped out. . .” 


JEALOUSY OF ZHUKOV 
“After the war Stalin began to tell all kinds of nonsense 
about Zhukov, among other things the following: ‘You praised 
Zhukov, but he does not deserve it. It is said that before each 
operation at the front Zhukov used to behave as follows: he 
would take a handful of earth, smell it and say, “We can 
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begin the attack,” or the opposite, “The planned operation 
cannot be carried out.”’ . . . It is possible that Stalin him- 
self invented these things for the purpose of minimizing the 
role and military talents of Marshal Zhukov.” 


WARTIME DEPORTATIONS 

“Monstrous are the acts whose initiator was Stalin. . . the 
mass deportations from their native places of whole nations, 
together with all Communists and Komsomols without any 
exception; this deportation action was not dictated by any 
military considerations. At the end of 1943 a decision was 
taken and executed to deport all the Karachai from the lands 
on which they lived. In the same period, the same lot befell 
the whole population of the Autonomous Kalmyk Republic. 
In March 1944 all the Chechen and Ingush peoples were 
deported and the Chechen-Ingush Autonomous Republic was 
liquidated. In April 1944 all Balkars were deported to faraway 
places. The Ukrainians avoided meeting this fate only because 
there were too many of them and there was no place to 
which to deport them.” 


THE LATER STALIN 

“After the war Stalin became even more capricious, irri- 
table and brutal; in particular, his suspicion grew. His perse- 
cution mania reached unbelievable dimensions . . . This un- 
believable suspicion was cleverly taken advantage of by the 
abject provocateur and vile enemy Beria, who had murdered 
thousands of Communists and loyal Soviet people . . . The 
question arises . . . Why did we not do something earlier, 
during Stalin’s life, in order to prevent the loss of inno- 
cent lives? It was because Stalin personally supervised [the 
purges |, and the majority of the Politburo members did not 
at the time know all of the circumstances ... and could 
not therefore intervene.” 


STALIN THE IGNORANT 

“All those who interested themselves even a little in the 
national situation saw the difficult situation in agriculture, but 
Stalin never even noted it. Did we tell Stalin about this? Yes, 
we told him, but he did not support us. Why? Because Stalin 
never traveled anywhere. He knew the country and agriculture 
only from films. Many films so pictured kolkhoz [collective | 
life that the tables were bending from the weight of turkeys 
and geese. Evidently Stalin thought that it was actually so. 
The last time he visited a village was in January 1928. How 
then could he have known the situation in the provinces?” 


LITTLE FINGER @ TITO 
“I recall the first days when the conflict between the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia began artificially to be blown up... 
I was invited to visit Stalin who, pointing to the copy of a 
letter lately sent to Tito, asked me. ‘Have you read this?” Not 
waiting for my reply, he answered, ‘I will shake my little 
finger—and there will be no more Tito. He will fall.’ ” 


THE DOCTORS’ PLOT 

“Let us also recall the affair of the doctor-plotters. Actu- 
ally there was no affair outside the declaration of the woman 
doctor Timashuk, who was probably influenced or ordered by 
someone—after all, she was an unofficial collaborator of the 
organs of state security—to write Stalin a letter in which she 
declared that doctors were applying supposedly improper 
methods of medical treatment. Such a letter was sufficient for 
Stalin to reach an immediate conclusion that there are doctor- 
plotters in the Soviet Union. He issued orders to arrest a group 
of eminent Soviet medical specialists. He personally issued 
advice on the conduct of the investigation. He said that the 
academician Vinogradov should be put in chains; another one 
should be beaten, Present at this Congress as a delegate is the 
former Minister of State Security Ignatiev. Stalin told him 
curtly, ‘If you do not obtain confessions from the doctors. we 
will shorten you by a head.” Stalin personally called the in- 


vestigative judge, gave him instructions, advised him on which 
investigative methods should be used; these methods were 
simple—beat, beat, and again beat. Shortly after the doctors 
were arrested, we members of the Politburo received protocols 
with the doctors’ confessions of guilt. After distributing the 
protocols, Stalin told us, ‘You are blind like young kittens; 
what will happen without me? The country will perish because 
you do not know how to recognize enemies.’ ” 


LET VOROSHILOV SPEAK UP 

Stalin commissioned and improved upon films. books and 
pictures glorifying himself. “Stalin loved to see the film The 
Unforgettable Year of 1919, in which he was shown on the 
steps of an armored train and where he was practically van- 
quishing the foe with his own saber. Let Kliment Voroshilov, 
our dear friend, find the necessary courage and write the truth 
about Stalin; after all, he knows how Stalin had fought.” 

“Because of his extreme suspicion, Stalin toyed also with 
the absurd and ridiculous suspicion that Voroshilov was an 
English agent [Laughter]. A special tapping device was in- 
stalled in his home to listen to what was said there.” 


WHERE TO NEXT? 

“Some comrades may ask us; Where were the members of 
the Politburo? Why did they not assert themselves? In the 
situation which then prevailed, I often talked with Nikolai 
Bulganin; once when we two were traveling in a car, he said: 
‘It has happened sometimes that a man goes to Stalin on his 
invitation as a friend. And when he sits with Stalin, he does 
not know where he will be sent next. home or to jail.’ ” 


STALIN'S LAST DAYS 

“It is not excluded that had Stalin remained at the helm 
for another several months, Comrades Molotoy and Mikoyan 
would probably have not delivered any speeches at this 
Congress. Stalin evidently had plans to finish off the old 
members of the Politburo. 

“Comrades! In order not to repeat errors of the past, the 
Central Committee has declared itself resolutely against the 
cult of the individual . . . We cannot let this matter get out 
of the party, especially not to the press. We should not give 
ammunition to the enemy; we should not wash our dirty 
linen before their eyes.” 


STALIN, THE WAR HERO 
“During the whole war Stalin never visited any section of 
the front or any liberated city, except for one short ride on 
the Mozhaisk Highway during a stabilized situation at the 
front. To this incident were dedicated many literary works 
full of fantasies of all sorts and so many paintings.” 


GLOBAL PLANNING 

“After the war began, the nervousness and hysteria which 
Stalin demonstrated, interfering with actual military opera- 
tions, caused our army serious damage . . . When there devel- 
oped an exceptionally serious situation for our army in 1942 
in the Kharkov region . . . I telephoned Vasilevsky | Chief of 
Staff | and begged him; ‘Alexander Mikhailovich, take a map 
and show Comrade Stalin the situation which has developed 
. . » We should note that Stalin planned operations on a 
globe. Yes, comrades. he used to take the globe and trace the 
front on it... [But] Stalin didn’t want to hear any more 
arguments on the matter. I telephoned to Stalin at his villa 
. .. but Stalin did not consider it convenient to raise the 
phone and stated that I should speak to him through Malen- 
kov [then Stalin's secretary], although he was only a few 
steps from the telephone. After ‘listening’ in this manner to 
our plea, Stalin said, ‘Let everything remain as it is!’ And 
what was the result of this? The Germans surrounded our 
army concentrations and consequently we lost hundreds of 
thousands of our soldiers. This is Stalin's military ‘genius’; 
this is what it costs us.” 
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red-striped trousers, Yugoslavia’s Marshal 
Tito stepped out of his luxury coach to 
the sound of Muscovite cheers and tri- 
umphal military music. 

To greet him were Russia’s top leaders, 
President Voroshilov, Premier Bulganin 
and First Party Secretary Khrushchev, 
and Tito’s ancient enemy, ex-Foreign 
Minister Molotov (see above). Grinning 
broadly. Tito shook them all by the hand. 
“Dear Comrade President,” said President 
Voroshilov. “Dear Comrades, leaders of 
the Soviet Union, dear citizens,” said Tito, 
A score of little Russian boys and girls 
dressed in red kerchiefs and white blouses 
presented Tito’s handsome wife Jovanka 
with masses of tulips. 

Tito made a trainside speech about “our 
fates being inseparable.” despite the fact 
of “something unheard of and tragic” hav- 
ing taken place in the recent past. He 
expressed the profound conviction that 
“nothing of the kind will ever happen 
again between the two countries march- 
ing along the path of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin.” No one mentioned the name of 
Stalin. Afterwards, to the sound of loud 
speakers blaring Yugoslav folk songs and 


the cheers of tens of thousands of Russian 
onlookers, ex-Traitor Tito drove through 
Moscow to the Kremlin and then to Spiri- 
donovka Palace, official residence of the 
new Soviet Foreign Minister Dmitry She- 
pilov. Observers, practiced in reading the 
temperature of Moscow's organized wel- 
comes, judged this one to be only a degree 
or two less than that accorded India’s 
Prime Minister Nehru last year. 

Pigs at the Table. But Tito could reflect 
on how things have changed since his last 
visit to Moscow ten years ago. What hap- 
pened then has since been described by 
Tito’s Vice President Edvard Kardelj 
(who accompanied Tito to Moscow last 
week). Ten years ago Dictator Stalin 
threw a Kremlin banquet for Tito, then 
just recently emerged from Comintern 
obscurity to the eminence of a partisan 
hero and boss of Yugoslavia. Tito was 
clapped on the back by Stalin, who said 
to him: “What a pity, my dear Walter 
[Tito’s Comintern name]. You are now 
living and working in Belgrade instead of 
at my side here in Moscow. I would so 
much prefer to have a man like you here 
instead of these pigs -here at my table, 


PLAYING BOTH SIDES OF THE STREET 


MARSHAL Tito made a reputation 
as a successful partisan in World 
War II, but it took the cold war to 
show what a really clever guerrilla like 
Tito can do. Making the most of his 
strategic no man’s land between 
the Communist and anti-Communist 
worlds, Tito has been able to play one 


side against the other to the tune of 
billions of dollars in economic and 
military aid. Tito’s country (pop. 17 
million) ranks ninth in population in 
Europe, but his skillful and blustery 
balancing act has made Yugoslavia 
the best-helped country in Europe for 
its size. The tab, in round numbers: 


FROM THE U.S. & ALLIES 


UNRRA aid (following World War I!) 


$ 480,000,000 


U.S. military aid since break with Stalin 


(exact figures classified) 
U.S. economic aid (since 1951) 


1,000,000,000 


British and French aid (since 1952) 


International Bank loans 
Export-Import Bank loans 


58,000,000 
55,000,000 


Loans from Austria, The Netherlands, 


France, Switzerland, Belgium 
Loans from West Germany 


Settlement of claims on West Germany 


30,000,000 
57,100,000 
14,500,000 


Extended credits from West Germany 


Extended credits from Britain 
Loan from Canada (for wheat) 


Loan from Japan (for industrial plant) 


TOTAL $2,490,100,000 


FROM THE EAST 


Soviet gold or foreign exchange 
Soviet raw materials 


$ 30,000,000 


Soviet investment credits (reported) 
Soviet-Yugoslav barter trade (two-way) 
Czechoslovak credit (machinery, consumer goods) 
Czechoslovak credit (capital investment goods) 
Polish credit (mining, food-processing equipment) 
Settlement of claim on Hungary (in negotiation) 


TOTAL $464,000,000 





these weak spineless idiots I have around 
me all the time.” 

Then Stalin went on to tongue-lash his 
top aides, there present at the table. “For 
instance, my so-called Foreign Minister 
Molotov, whose brains are just as eal- 
loused as his face. He can’t even find 
foreign countries on the map, let alone 
deal with them.” Molotov’s face went 
white. “And that pig Malenkoy who's al- 
ways sticking his fat snout into my affairs, 
who thinks he knows everything, but really 
knows nothing.” Malenkov’s face quivered 
like jelly. Of Khrushchev: “Scheming 
careerist who's already climbed far beyond 
his brains and ability.” And of Bulganin: 
“That ridiculous toy soldier who tries to 
be marshal of the Red army, but is only 
a fop in uniform.” 

None dared answer Stalin at that mo- 
ment. Back of the banqueting hall stood 
Stalin’s pretorian guard of young Geor- 
gians, recruited in the mountains and obe- 
dient to his slightest wish. “How can men 
let themselves be treated like dogs?” Tito 
asked Kardelj afterward. 

Back in Yugoslavia, Tito resolved to 
resist the infiltration of Stalin’s goons 
into his partisan army, a decision that led 
to his break two years later with the 
Soviet Union. Having survived the break, 
Tito began to see himself a giant beside 
Stalin’s “spineless” lieutenants. 

Getting Right. Now Tito was back in 
Moscow to find out for himself how deep 
destalinization had gone in Russia and 
what kind of job Stalin’s old aides are 
making of the succession. A year ago, 
when Bulganin and Khrushchev called at 
Belgrade to repair the broken friendship, 
Tito received them on a governmental 
basis only. Now he was ready to talk 
Communist politics. To brief himself on 
the Communist situation outside Yugo- 
slavia, Tito before leaving Belgrade had 
called in Italian Communist Leader Pal- 
miro Togliatti, his onetime friend and 
teacher at the Comintern school in Mos- 
cow, with whom he had been at odds since 
1948. Togliatti, who signed the Cominform 
denunciation of Tito and was now anxious 
to get right, came flying to Tito’s side. 

If there was one lesson Tito had learned 
as a result of all the troubles in the last 
ten years, it was that a small country, 
even a Communist country, succeeds best 
when it is independent and, in Tito’s case, 
in a position to play both sides of the 
street (see box). Tito’s delegation, while 
ready to renew fraternal relationships with 
the Soviet Union, and to support the 
Soviet coexistence and popular fronts, was 
firmly set last week against being merged 
into an Eastern bloc of Communist na- 
tions. Only by refusing to yield Yugosla- 
via’s unique separateness could Tito con- 
tinue to regard himself as Europe's senior 
Communist, Marxism’s prodigal son. 


Same Old Ways 


History is being rewritten in Soviet 
Russia, but the system itself is not so 
easily revised. Despite First Party Secre- 
tary Khrushchev’s assurances that things 
have changed since Stalin’s death, his se- 
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curity police are acting much as they had 
done under the old Dictator. In Baku, 
it was reported last week, ex-Premier 
Mikhail Bagirov and three other leaders 
of the Caucasian Communist Parties had 
been summarily executed. The charge: 
they had been fellow conspirators of Po- 
lice Chief Beria (executed 30 months 
ago). A more likely reason: Khrushchev 
& Co. still need scapegoats. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
"As Simple as That" 


In strong and unyielding words, Prime 
Minister Sir Anthony Eden last week 
made the British government's position 
in Cyprus clear and flat. Without bother- 
ing to clothe it in the familiar language of 
imperialistic idealism, Sir Anthony defined 
Britain's stake in one word: oil. 

“Our country’s industrial life and that 
of Western Europe,” he told a Tory Par- 
ty audience in Norwich, “depend today, 
and must depend for many years, on oil 
supplies from the Middle East. If ever 
our oil resources were imperiled, we should 
be compelled to defend them. The facil- 
ities we need in Cyprus are part of that 
defense. 

“No Cyprus—no certain facilities to 
protect our supply of oil. No oil—hunger 
and unemployment in Britain. It’s as sim- 
ple as that.” 

This was certainly plain speaking. Eden 
went farther, accused Britain's ally, 
Greece, of fomenting much of the trou- 
ble. “It is certainly contrary to the whole 
spirit of NATO,” he said, “that one of its 
members should seek by radio propagan- 
da of the foulest character, directed from 
its capital month after month, to stir up 
terrorist activity in the territory of an- 
other. There can be no confidence, still 
less friendship, while this continues. 

“It is sometimes suggested that a 
NATO base on Greek soil should suffice 
for our needs. This is not so.” 

There might be occasions when Britain 
alone or Britain and its Baghdad Pact 
partners, might have to act in the Middle 
East in situations which do not involve 
NATO. Eden, in the face of criticism 
abroad and at home, was arguing that if 
Cyprus itself is not to be a British base, 
there must at least be a British base in 
Cyprus. Thus he has laid down one clear 
requisite of any solution. 

Another requisite—self-determination 
for the Cypriots—has already been laid 
down by Greece. 

The big question is whether these de- 
mands are reconcilable, or whether events 
have gone past the point of no return. 
Britain’s attempt to hold its Cyprus base 
by repression is fast destroying the good 
will of the population, which is necessary 
to any solution. But if Britain has to back 
down, it is entitled to know that any set- 
tlement it makes is not undone by some 
future wave of passion, such as eventually 
drove its troops first from Egypt itself 
and then from the Suez Canal. This is 
where NATO (which is seeking new tasks 
for itself) might usefully step in. If 
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Greece can be satisfied by the pace and 
genuineness of self-determination, if Brit- 
ain can in return secure its Cyprus base, 
then their agreement might well be guar- 
anteed by NATO, thereby being under- 
written not only by the interested parties 
(Britain, Greece and Turkey), but by the 
U.S. and the eleven other NATO powers. 


Merrie, Merrie England 

It was almost like the good old days 
again, when everybody but the poor was 
rich, when King George V sat respectably 
on his throne, and his dashing son the 
Prince of Wales (now Duke of Windsor) 
toppled off horses from Aldershot to 
Dockenfield. Mayfair was afire with the 
glitter of bright lights, seductive scents 
hung heavy on the air, and the stillness of 
spring nights was shattered by the pop- 
ping of champagne corks. Despite repeat- 
ed government warnings to tighten all 
belts, London last week was in the giddy 
midst of the most extravagant social sea- 
son since 1938. “The British upper class,” 
wrote the doggedly proletarian New 
Statesman and Nation, “has got the bit 
between its teeth. Not since the ‘30s has 


it consumed so much bad champagne and 
dubious caviar, trampled so much broken 
glass underfoot, and driven so many vil- 
lage dressmakers to profitable distraction. 
Society is scrambling shakily to its feet 
again and cocking a tentative snoot at 
the masses.”"* 

In the Drink. At party after party, 
lean young lordlings were kicking up their 
heels with the debutante daughters of 
wealthy tradesmen. It was all high spirits 
and higher expense accounts. For the 
showiest party of all, an army of some 60 
technicians was called in to transform the 
ballroom at Claridge’s into a moonlit gar- 
den so that young Countess “Bunny” 
Esterhazy and “Flockie” Harcourt-Smith 
could meet society in proper style. 
Their parent-step-parents, Hungarian- 
born Banker Arpad Plesch and his four- 
times-married wife, laid out an estimated 


*%* The conservative Daily Telegraph stiffly not- 
ed that “the New Pecksnif and Nation” re- 
cently observed its silver anniversary by serv- 
ing “champagne by the bucket” to a “seething, 
shrieking mass” of left-wing politicians and 
“statesmenlike women, Not the ‘people at the 
top’ perhaps; but where is the top now?” 


NEW SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER 


Name: Dmitry Trofimovich Shepi- 
lov (pronounced Sheh-peel-off ). 

Born: In the Krasnodar region 
northeast of Black Sea, Nov. 4, 1905. 

Youth & Education: Unknown. 

Party Beginnings: Published “Alco- 
holism and Crime” (1930), a tract on 
the evils of vodka; “Social and Indi- 
vidual Elements in the Kolkhoses” 
(1939), an idealization of collective 
farm life. 

World War II: Political instructor 
in Ukraine, where he worked closely 
with Khrushchev. Was promoted to 
major general within three years. 

After War: Joined Central Com- 
mittee’s Department of Propaganda 
and Agitation, lectured on agriculture, 
published “The Great Soviet People” 
(1947), an attack on the Marshall 
Plan (“which deprives many a Euro- 
pean country of sovereignty and trans- 
forms them into appendages of the 
monolithic capitalism of America’), 
claimed Russian scientists had been 
ahead of Lavoisier, Marconi and Edi- 
son in scientific discoveries. 

Appointed deputy director of Prop- 
aganda and Agitation in 1948, director 
in 1949. He suffered a brief setback 
for association with Politburocrat Ni- 
kolai Voznesensky (executed by Sta- 
lin, posthumously rehabilitated last 
month). 

Ascendency: Made editor in chief of 
Pravda (1952), which does not make 
him a newspaperman (“our most im- 
portant job: to propagandize”). Same 
year elected Deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet and chairman Foreign Affairs 


Committee, Council of Nationalities 
(upper house). Although he published 
a eulogy on Stalin’s economic theories 
a few months before Stalin's death, he 
apparently had no trouble making the 
transition to the new gang. He at- 
tacked the consumer-goods program 
and “‘vulgarizers of Marxism” in Prav- 
da (Jan. 24, 1955) two weeks before 
demotion of Malenkovy as Premier. 
Five months later elected to six-man 
Secretariat of Central Committee 
(whose first secretary is Khrushchev), 
He gave keynote speeches, began to 
appear with the Big Boys at embassy 
parties and to find his portrait raised 
at public functions. 

In May 1955 he visited Yugoslavia 
with B. & K., who took him along in- 
stead of Molotov. A month later he 
visited Egypt, where in private talk 
with Nasser he presumably laid the 
foundation for the Czech arms deal. 

Appearance: Over 6 ft., a lanky, 
handsome man with square, impassive 
face, copious greying hair, muscular 
neck and a brusque manner, obviously 
accustomed to authority. Tallest of 
the top Soviet leaders, most of whom 
date from the days when Stalin liked 
no one to be taller than his own 5 ft. 


5 in. 

Attitude: A perfect Stalin-Khru- 
shchey party servant, a dedicated 
Communist and agile follower of the 
weaving party line, who has said: 
“From our point of view, it is as in- 
evitable as the night follows day that 
the capitalist system will be replaced 
by the socialist system.” 
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$25,000 to make the evening a success. 
At another party, given at the Monkey 
Club, an exclusive shelter and society fin- 
ishing school for young ladies, a silver 
fountain gushed red wine all evening. “We 
wanted to have something original,” ex- 
plained the father of Debutante Christine 
Thorowgood. “Besides it’s good wine.’ 

At a rousing Mayfair soiree attended by 
the Earl of Suffolk, the impulsive guests 
abandoned all formal arrangements to 
shed their shoes and dance in the streets 
to the blaring music of motorcar radios. 
A prominent guest at many of the parties 
was the 20-year-old Duke of Kent, Queen 
Elizabeth’s first cousin and the seventh 
in line to Britain’s throne. Wherever 
young Kent went—and his evenings were 
invariably full—the action was brisk. One 
party he attended was held on a yacht 
and ended only when sea scouts and river 
police turned up to fish two debonair 
young Guards officers out of the muddy 
waters of the Thames. Another reached its 
climax when some of the duke’s young 
friends decided to scale a perilous parapet 
and sprinkle innocent passers-by in the 
street below with champagne. 

Such high jinks in high circles earned 
inevitable clucks of disapproval from Mrs, 
Grundys all over the nation, In Parliament 
an outraged Laborite backbencher rose 
to demand assurances from the govern- 
ment that “breaches of the peace are 
treated by the police as breaches of the 
peace and not simply as acts of high spir- 
its because they happen to occur among 
the rich and influential.” The question, 
though it named no brought a 
prompt and unprecedented reply from 
Kensington Palace. The Duke of Kent, 
said a palace statement, was indeed at the 
parties referred to but was “in no way 
involved” in their fruitier moments. 

In the Dumps. Not everyone, how- 
ever, was so disapproving of the avalanche 
of expensive gaiety as Mrs. Grundy and 
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garden for Bunny and Flockie. 


Laborite George Thomson. Hotel manag- 
ers purred happily as they scanned supper- 
room bookings. filled up solidly to Christ- 
mas. A wholesale caviar merchant report- 
ed “our best year ever.” Dance pianists, 
even not very good ones, were demanding 
and getting as much as £30 for an eve- 
ning’s work. In the midst of the merri- 
ment, many a Londoner was cast into the 
dumps at news that what might well have 
been the biggest and best party of all was 
canceled. It was to have been given by 
irrepressible Norah Docker, the blonde 
and lively wife of Daimler’s Board Chair- 
man Sir Bernard Docker, in honor of her 
soth birthday. 

Nobody in Britain could throw a better 
binge than Lady Docker, whose demo- 
cratic ways and gold-plated, zebra-lined 
Daimler motorcars have long been the 
solid staples of London’s gossip columns. 
Unfortunately for London partygoers, 
however, just as Norah’s plans were crys- 
tallizing last week, the Daimler people 
fired her husband (see Bustness), and 
Norah moodily canceled her party. “How 
could they do it?” she said of her hus- 
band’s employers, a question that echoed 
the sentiments of many a party girl to- 
ward Britain's spoilsports. As Debutante 
Felicity Drew, guest of honor at the 
Thames yacht party put it: “Everyone 
seemed to enjoy themselves, so it can’t 
have been all bad.” 


A Home Is Not a Castle 


Seven years ago Lady Garbett bought a 
160-acre farm in the green and gently 
rolling county of Sussex. For years she 
had had no settled home while her colo- 
nial officer husband, Sir Colin Garbett, 
was busy with reclamation and irrigation 
projects in India and the Middle East. 
Now, separated from him and tired of 
wandering, she wanted to settle down in 


Right center: Cinemactress Merle Oberon 








the Elizabethan manor house with her 
daughter Susan, and run the farm. 

Last week six trucks rolled up to the 
old manor house, and policemen stepped 
out under the copper beeches and labur- 
nums. Admitted to the great house, one 
of them thrust a document at Lady Gar- 
bett. It was an eviction notice ordering 
her to leave home and farm by 3 o'clock 
that afternoon. 

"Legalized Robbery."’ Lady Garbett 
had committed no crime. bank was 
foreclosing a mortgage, no creditor had a 
complaint. She was being dispossessed of 
her home and land on the order of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Why? Because 
in the ministry’s judgment, she was not 
farming her land “in accordance with the 
rules of good husbandry.” 

Harrows and plows were loaded into 
ministry trucks and disappeared. The ani- 
mals—30 cows, ten goats, eight hens— 
had been previously boarded out to neigh- 
boring farmers. Lady Garbett and her 
daughter repaired to a nearby hotel with 
three dogs, twelve cats and three geese. “I 
call it legalized robbery,” wailed Lady 
Garbett, and retired to bed with a head- 
ache. “Grossly immoral and against the 
Magna Carta,” snapped Susan. “Is your 
property yours, or not?” She did not talk 
of getting a lawyer. There was nothing 
illegal about it. It was the law of the land. 

The law of the land is the Agriculture 
Act of 1947. Proposed by the Labor gov- 
ernment in the austerity days of pressing 
food shortages and trade deficits, it offered 
the farmers a bargain: “guaranteed prices 
and assured markets” in exchange for an 
obligation to maintain certain standards 
of production. The law set up in each 
county Agricultural Executive Commit- 
tees (A.E.C.) composed of twelve farmers, 
who were charged with overseeing all the 
farmers within their jurisdiction, with the 
right to inspect whenever they chose, to 
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prowl through barns and fields, to impose 
advice, and if dissatisfied, to evict those 
who failed to meet their standards. This 
power was not confined to eviction of 
tenant farmers. It included power to evict 
farm owners from their own farms. 

Britain’s two major farm organizations 
were so pleased with their guaranteed 
prices and markets that they raised no 
objections to the A.E.C.’s right to snoop 
and expel. The A.E.C. can expropriate 
farm land from a small farm and join it 
to a larger farm on the ground of “greater 
efficiency.” An A.E.C. can decide a certain 
farm is best suited to cattle raising, and 
order the owner to put up cow barns, 
whether he can afford it or not. If a farmer 
rated laggard is put “under supervision,” 
he can get a hearing before the A.E.C. But 
since the A.E.C. is both prosecutor and 
judge, he usually gets little satisfaction. 
He has no right to confront his accuser; 
the hearings are closed to both public and 
press. “We see nothing wrong with the 
trial of a farmer by his peers,” explains 
an officer of the National Farmers Union. 
“We regard it as a bold experiment in 
self-government of the industry.” 

Strangely enough, in the land that first 
proclaimed a man’s home his castle, the 
Tories have backed the law as vigorously 
as the Socialists. In 1952 a Tory govern- 
ment spokesman ringingly pronounced the 
bad farmer “a menace to society,” and 
announced a renewed drive to crack down 
on him with a rash of dispossession orders. 

A Bag of Beans. There have been only 
isolated protests. A Cambridgeshire vicar, 
the Rev. Eric Arthur Marsh, helped start 
a Farmers and Smallholders Association, 
demanded bitterly: “Why should not the 
inefficient factory owner be dispossessed? 
The inefficient butcher, baker, candlestick 
maker? The answer is easy. The farmer 
has sacrificed his liberty and freedom for 
the price of a bag of beans,” 

In the nine years the law has run, Labor 
and Tory governments have dispossessed 
or evicted 376 farmers. The dispossessed 
have gone quietly, shrouded in official 
silence, and without stirring public out- 
rage. Lady Garbett’'s case differed only in 
the distinction of her name (her husband 
was a distant cousin of the late Archbishop 
of York, was himself knighted for his 
reclamation work). Though she claimed 
to have studied agriculture at her hus- 
band’s side, the A.E.C. put her under 
supervision. She quickly became rattled 
and demoralized. Each year, A.E.C. in- 
spectors would stalk around the farm crit- 
icizing and commenting, showered her with 
letters ordering her to plant this, or do 
that, until Lady Garbett got to the point 
of refusing even to open A.E.C. letters. 

Last week a ministry official declared 
Lady Garbett had no right of further 
appeal. She may rent her house and land 
to a tenant if she can find one “accept- 
able” to the A.E.C. Or she may sell to an 
A.E.C.-approved farmer. But she may not 
move back into her own home. Growled 
the Daily Express: “Maybe Lady Garbett 
is a deplorable farmer. Maybe the Min- 
istry of Agriculture is fully justified in its 
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contention that her land is neglected. But 
is not Britain a free country? Is she not 
the rightful owner of her own farm? It is 
a scandal and scar on British justice.” 

In Britain's welfare state, a farmer 
is now secure from the hazards of the 
marketplace. But he is no longer secure in 
the possession of his own home. 


FRANCE 
The Possessed 


Lightning flashed, a clap of thunder 
shattered the air and the lights in a 
crowded courthouse at Blois (pop. 26,774) 
flickered out. The superstitious in the 
audience considered this manifestation 
something of an omen. There on trial for 
murder stood straight-haired, sloe-eyed 
Denise Labbé, 30, and her lover, Jacques 
Algarron, 26. Ever since their arrest more 
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AGIP 
Lovers Lapst & ALGARRON 


Murder can be beautiful. 


than a year ago, neighbors and newspaper 
readers had known the pair as “the Pos- 
sessed,” but cool, handsome Jacques and 
his pale paramour looked anything but 
demonic as they sat, clad in black, listen- 
ing impassively to the charges. The daugh- 
ter of a poor postman, orphaned at 13 
and self-educated, Denise had been a 
capable, serious-minded government sec- 
retary. Jacques, an illegitimate child whose 
parents had married only as an after- 
thought, was a graduate of Saint-Cyr, an 
artillery lieutenant and a dedicated stu- 
dent of philosophy. 

A la Gide. The demon that possessed 
Jacques and his girl came from drinking 
deeply of the heady, dark brews of French 
intellectualism, from the Marquis de Sade 
to Jean Paul Sartre. Denise was the 
ardent disciple of them all, a girl so 
enamored of the intellectual life and so 
prone to bedding with students that she 
soon found herself the mother of a bas- 
tard child. Her lover Jacques had already 


fathered two bastards by the time they 
met, and his approach to women was al- 
ways patterned on that of his intellectual 
idols. “In the manner of Gide,” he would 
tell a susceptible girl, “I offer you fervor.” 

When they finally paired off two years 
ago, Jacques’ love letters to Denise were 
steeped in philosophical maundering. Like 
his existentialist masters, Jacques believed 
that thought must be carried into action. 
It was all very well, he suggested, for 
Denise to say she loved him, but what 
about the proof? “To merit my love,” 
said young Jacques, “you must go from 
suffering to suffering.” He cited a passage 
in D’Annunzio in which a jealous husband 
kills the child his wife has had by another 
man, and asked, “Now, isn’t that beauti- 
ful?”’ Denise agreed, “but,”’ she said, “I 
haven’t the right to do such a thing.” 
“Exactly,” said her lover, “that’s the 
whole point.” 

A la Bernanos. Thus convinced, Denise 
did her best to please. Once she tried to 
drop her pretty little 24-year-old daugh- 
ter out of a window. A peering neighbor 
spoiled the fun, and Denise hastily pulled 
in the child, who laughed at mummy’s 
new game. Jacques was furious; so a week 
later Denise threw the child into a canal, 
A passer-by saved her. Once again Denise 
tried to please her lover, but the current 
washed her child safe ashore out of the 
river. Jacques threatened to leave. Des- 
perate at last, Denise plunged her baby 
head first into a zinc washtub and held 
her there until she was dead. Then she 
telegraphed Jacques. “It takes courage,” 
Jacques told a friend in admiration, “to 
kill your own daughter."’ The police were 
less enthusiastic. 

Last week, as the lovers waited together 
for the verdict of guilty, and the pro- 
nouncement of sentence—life for her, 20 
years for him—a superior smile. still 
played over Jacques’ lips. “Certain mon- 
sters,”” he mused in satisfaction, “are sa- 
cred because often the same qualities are 
found in a monster and in a saint.” 

“It’s a little idea of my own,” he added, 
“inspired by Georges Bernanos.”’ 


The Best Defense 


“My center is collapsing, my right re- 
treats, the situation is excellent, I shall 
attack.” That mild-mannered ex-school- 
master, Premier Guy Mollet, pulled out 
his copybook last week and took a 
timely lesson from Marshal Foch at the 
1918 Battle of the Marne. Deserted by 
his coalition partner, Mendés-France, un- 
der withering bombardment from all sides 
for his handling of the North African 
crisis, Socialist Mollet marched out to 
demand a vote of confidence from the 
Assembly. 

The Right had been all set to shell him 
for freeing Tunisia and Morocco without 
winning Arab help in pacifying Algeria. 
But after Mendés-France pulled out in 
dissatisfaction over the lack of genuine 
reforms in Algeria, the big guns of the 
Right, which favor the tough elements 
of Mollet’s Algerian policy, fell silent. 
The biggest thunder on the Left came 
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from Stalin Peace Prizewinner Pierre Cot. 
“A war that France cannot wage and does 
not want,” he cried. “The only thing to 
do is negotiate.” But Mollet’s attack made 
its own breaks. Just in time, the govern- 
ment announced that 290 eastern Algerian 
rebels had been killed and turbaned Gen- 
eral Si Amrouche routed in “the biggest 
battle of the year.” Optimistic for the 
first time, Algeria’s Minister Resident 
Robert Lacoste told cheering deputies 
that 400,000 French troops will be in 
the field this month, and he had “good 
reason to believe that in several months 
we will see results and entire populations 
rallying to our side.” 

Winding up the cannonade, Mollet at- 
tacked Communists who “organize dem- 
onstrations in railway stations when re- 
servists are leaving” and “call for a cease- 
fire in Algeria.”’ Said Mollet: “I, too, am 
a partisan of a cease-fire, but these people 
make the demand only on France.” 
Though the vote was not due until this 
week, Mollet appeared likely to win— 
for as Mollet himself quipped “every- 
body wants my blood but nobody wants 
my job.” 


ITALY 
One Liter of Wine 


After ten years of nationhood, the Re- 
public of Italy last week voted in num- 
bers that might shame older democracies. 
On a leisurely, balmy Sunday, nearly 24 
million Italians, 91.1% of the electorate, 
trooped to the polls to vote for mayors 
and councilmen in Italy’s 7,143 com- 
munes. From a welter of confused and 
overlapping statistics emerged one clear 
fact: the Christian Democratic party, 
generally supposed to have been losing 
ground with the voters, is still the choice 
of more Italians than any other party, 
and has actually picked up a few per- 
centage points since 1951. 

For Premier Antonio Segni’s govern- 
ment, it was a welcome verdict of ap- 
proval, and Christian Democratic strate- 
gists calculated happily that if national 
elections were held now, the government 
would considerably bolster its slim, 16- 
vote majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Torn by the denigration-of-Stalin issue, 
Palmiro Togliatti’s Communists lost more 
heavily than expected—several hundred 
thousand votes. But what Togliatti lost, 
his Socialist ally Pietro Nenni picked up. 
“It is like having a liter of wine and two 
bottles,” said one former Communist cyn- 
ically. “You may pour wine from one bot- 
tle to another, or back and forth as you 
like, but you still have the liter.” One 
Italian voter in three was still voting the 
Communist line. 

The Lesser Reward. Unfortunately the 
Christian Democratic victory did not 
bring equivalent rewards. Deprived of the 
electoral bonus which in 1951 gave two- 
thirds of the seats to the party polling 
the most votes, the Christian Democrats 
found themselves in many cities polling 
more votes but losing seats. In Turin, 
Genoa, Venice, Pisa and Rome, the Chris- 
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tian Democrats lost their legislative ma- 
jority, and stood in need of allies, to 
govern. In Florence Mayor Giorgio La 
Pira, Florence’s busy little friend of the 
poor, polled more votes than any mayor 
ever had, but ended with only 25 city 
council seats out of 60, v. 31 in 1951. In 
Rome the Christian Democrats increased 
their vote by 13 percent but lost twelve 
of their 39 seats. In Bologna, the only 
city over 250,000 to go Communist, burly 
Red Mayor Giuseppe Dozza routed his 
ascetic challenger, Giuseppe Dossetti. In 
Naples free-spending Millionaire-Mon- 
archist Achille Lauro won so resoundingly 
that newspapers dubbed him “Achille the 
First, King of Naples.” 

In many cities where their plurality 
did not win them control, the Chris- 


tian Democrats and their coalition part- 
forced to make alliances, 


ners will be 





David Lees—Lire 
PREMIER SEGNI 


And still the choice. 


either tacit or actual. To most left-of- 
center Christian Democrats, alliances 
with the Monarchists and Neo-Fascists 
are distasteful. 

The Red Devil. There is one other 
choice: alliance with the fellow-traveling 
Nenni Socialists. “The Christian Demo- 
crats must reckon with us, and we must 
reckon with them,"’ Nenni said expansive- 
ly. “Our terms will not be exorbitant.” 

So far, Christian Democratic Party 
Boss Amintore Fanfani has steadfastly 
refused any such “opening to the left” 
with Nenni until Nenni breaks his “unity 
of action” pact with the Communists. 
But at week’s end another partner in the 
Christian Democratic coalition, the Sara- 
gat Socialists (who broke with Nenni nine 
years ago on the very issue of his Red 
allegiance), suddenly accepted Nenni’s in- 
vitation to talk things over, while stoutly 
insisting that this did not mean any 
change in their determination to avoid 
all contact with Nenni’s Red allies. 


INDIA 


Violence & Soul Force 

Throughout India, the land of Gandhi's 
satyagraha (peaceful soul force), a tide 
of violence was on the rise. Never far be- 
neath the surface since January’s Bom- 
bay riots, in which hundreds of people 
were killed. it broke again with a sudden 
and terrible fury in the blaze of India’s 
consuming summer heat. 

At dawn, in the sweltering, smoky rail- 
way center of Kharagpur, near Calcutta, 
a locomotive chugged to a stop outside 
the station to discharge workers. Sudden- 
ly, a mob of 200 railroad strikers was 
upon it. Beating the driver and fireman 
to a pulp with stones, they tossed their 
bodies aside. Then they opened the throt- 
tle and sent the locomotive careering 
down the tracks into the station. It 
smashed into a crowd of too workers, 
throwing bodies in every direction and 
injuring 60 people. 

Creeping Atmosphere. Deeply dis- 
turbed by the increase in such episodes, 
Prime Minister Nehru warned Parliament 
of “a creeping in of violence in our pub- 
lic activities. How do we produce the 
atmosphere that results in this?” He had 
hardly finished speaking when violence 
broke out again, this time in-the pleasant 
little town of Kalka, among the moun- 
tain foothills of Simla. There, police, 
frightened and outnumbered by an at- 
tacking mob of 1,500 people armed with 
stones and bottles, fired point-blank into 
the crowd. The toll: five dead, a score 
critically injured. 

Two days later Nehru went to Bombay 
for a Congress Party meeting. A thousand 
police guarded the road from the airport 
against possible violence. This time the 
threatened violence was not from labor 
unionists, but from demonstrators who 
opposed the Nehru government’s plan to 
make Bombay a centrally administered 
area, Sitting before a statue of Gandhi, 
Nehru made an impassioned plea: “When 
your enemy tries to wound you, you get 
hurt, but the wound heals in course of 
time. But when your brother inflicts in- 
juries on you, the wound takes a long 
time to heal. Dead bodies do not worry 
me so much as dead souls and dead hearts. 
Death has no fear for me. All of us have 
to die some day. But what I cannot toler- 
ate is the meanness and bitterness that is 
gripping this nation.” 

Not Ready Yet. Nehru’s plea fell on 
deaf ears. Even as he spoke, thousands of 
demonstrators filled the streets of Bom- 
bay, shouting “Bombay is ours,” and 
brandishing flags and umbrellas. Through 
the city they surged, shattering street 
lights, tearing up railroad tracks, erecting 
barricades, stoning cars containing mem- 
bers of Nehru’s Congress Party. Police 
lobbed tear-gas shells into the rioting 
mobs, then fired into them point-blank. 
Tough Sikh reinforcements were called 
out, and nearly 2,000 people were arrest- 
ed. Bitterly, Pandit Nehru said that Bom- 
bay is “not ready for self-rule” and will 
not get it for at least five years. 
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Alert vision in management accounts for the outstanding success of these truly great American 
corporations. Today on their desks office procedure is speeded with automation for figures. Today these and 
hundreds of other businesses, large and small, rely on Monro-Matic desk calculators. 


The new Monro-Matic Duplex Calculator gives split-second answers to several problems simultaneously— 


actually 
adds as it multiplies, 
de See the MAN from MI ON ROE 

adds as it divides. 
Thus figure-work time, costs, for CALCULATING 
and operator effort are measurably reduced. This can apply to your business. ADOING 

a , . : : ACCOUNTING 
Write or telephone Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. General offices: DATA PROCESSING 
Orange, New Jersey. Offices throughout the world. MACHINES 
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PEOPLE 


Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 





In Los Angeles, Actor George Reeves, 
better known to millions of televiewing 
kiddies as Superman (“Faster than a 
speeding bullet, more powerful than a 
locomotive, able to leap tall buildings at 
a single bound! Look! Up in the sky! 
It’s a bird, it’s a plane, it’s Superman!!’’), 
slapped a half-million-dollar suit on the 
O'Sullivan Building Materials Co. Rea- 
son: Superman Reeves, immovably safety- 
belted in his sports car, was irresistibly 
moved by an O'Sullivan truck last March, 
now claims he banged up his left side and 
arm so badly that his indestructibility 
was impaired. 5 

VE ESE 

White House Aide Howard Pyle, still 
smarting from the pummeling he drew 
from the A.F.L.-C.1.0. for proclaiming 
that “the right to suffer is one of the 
joys of a free economy” (Time, June 4), 
lost control of his tongue again. Speaking 
to some Republican ladies in Salisbury, 
Md., Pyle gravely assessed the G.O.P.’s 
outlook for November’s elections: “The 
campaign will be no cakewalk for our 
congressional and senatorial candidates, 
even with our ticket being led by such a 
popular and great leader, Franklin D. —.” 
Silent for a moment, the ladies shrieked 
their amusement. Unblinking, Orator Pyle 
corrected himself: “Forgive me. I mean 
by Dwight D. Eisenhower!” 


The Soviet Union’s plumpish (37-25- 
38) Cinemactress Irina (Othello) Skob- 
tseva disclosed that feminine curves do 
not jibe with the serpentine Soviet party 
line. Said Irina: “We've never heard of 
sex appeal in Russia. It doesn’t count 
and has nothing to do with art.” Dis- 





Associated Press 
CINEMACTRESS SKOBTSEVA 


No curves in the serpentine line. 
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International 


THe MACARTHURS WITH SON ARTHUR 
No footprints on the paternal path. 


tending her ample bosom, she added: “In 
the Soviet Union, we do not pose in 
bathing costumes.” 

Ex-showgirl Peggy Upton Archer Hop- 
kins Joyce Morner Easton, onetime Vir- 
ginia belle, has made a career of collecting 
diamonds and indulgent husbands. Caught 
sailing for Europe last week with a 
middle-aged chap, altar-prone Peggy, first 
married in 1912 and still on the sunny 
side of 70, confessed that her comms ion 
is No. 6 and that for the past three years 
she has been Mrs. Andrew C. Meyer. 
Manhattan Banker Meyer, a bachelor 
until Peggy landed him, smiled fearlessly 
while his wife did most of the talking. 

Will Cinemactress Marilyn Monroe 
(Tome, May 14) marry Pulitzer Prize- 
winning Playwright Arthur (A View from 
the Bridge) Miller, 40, now in Reno 
getting a divorce? The nation waited 
breathlessly for an answer. A Reno report 
depicted Miller in a “champagne glow,” 
sighing “darling” over the phone to Hol- 
lywood, but unwilling to dance on the 
ceiling until “after I’m free.” At week’s 
end Marilyn, yawning cryptically, sa- 
shayed off an early morning plane and 
limousined into Manhattan. Why? “Doc- 
tor’s orders. I’m suffering from fatigue.” 
What about Arthur? “Good friends.” How 
does it feel to be 30, which Marilyn 
turned last week? “Kinsey says a woman 
doesn’t get started until she’s 30. That’s 
good news.” 

Graduating with honors from Manhat- 
tan’s Browning School, handsome Arthur 
MacArthur, 18, got a firm military hand- 
shake from his rifle-spined father, General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur, a dot- 
ing smile from mother, Jean Faircloth 
MacArthur. Latest in line of the soldier- 
ing family that has led U.S. troops in 
five wars, Arthur will not follow paternal 


footprints to West Point. He will take 
up studies at Columbia University this 
fall, will probably join an R.O.T.C. unit. 

Scampering aboard a plane in Los An- 
geles, impulsive Judy Spreckels, 24, ex- 
wife of Sugar Daddy Adolph B. Spreckels 
Jr., was soon in Memphis and the offices 
of the daily Press-Scimitar. She had 
learned that a photograph, made last 
month in Las Vegas, showing her with 
dreamboat Groaner Elvis (“Hi luh-huh- 
huh-huv yew-hew”) Presley, 21, had ap- 
peared in the newspaper, and she had 
hopped to Tennessee to buy some copies 
of that edition. Was she in luh-huh-huh- 
huv with Presley (Tome, May 14)? “Oh, 
no, he’s too young,” cooed Judy. 

After outdistancing his entourages in 
a fortnight’s dashing about Italy, tireless 
Tourist Harry S. (for Swinomish) Tru- 
man raced on to Austria, where he was 
soon ensconced in the third row of a 
Salzburg concert hall. As Music Lover 
Truman watched approvingly, Conductor 
Bernhard Paumgartner struck up _ the 
band, then quickly stopped the music 
while guards kicked out a movie camera- 
man who had ignored a signal to go away 
from Truman territory. At a dinner that 
followed, the former President, never 
averse to giving hell even to the press 
when it nettles him, outspokenly ap- 
plauded the maestro’s action: “Many 
times in my own life I have wished that 
I could have handled the press photog- 
raphers as well!" Unfortunately, Truman’s 
interpreter omitted the word “photog- 
raphers.” Next day Austria’s press, 
keener on its dignity than many a pencil- 
clutching U.S. newsman who used to tan- 
gle with Harry, took umbrage. Growled a 
correspondent for Vienna’s Neuer Kurier: 
“Tt [was] very unsuitable for Mr. Tru- 
man to insult the press of this country 
while a guest at an official reception.” 
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that’s the spirit ! 
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overel 


ATURALLY, a man of means has every 
right to spe nd his money as he 


sees fit 


He has no pretense to maintain, and no 
point to prove—except that he is his own 


judge of the worth of his possessions. 


In the matter of motoring, he can choose 
the costliest of fine cars—or he can 
choose what he considers the most 
rewarding of fine cars, regardless of its 


cost. 


h cases, 


And in a growing number of suc 
that choice of “most re warding” goes to 


RoapMaAsTER —for obvious reason. 


This is the best of Buicks, the most 


luxurious of Buicks, the most masterful 


right of a successful 


of Buicks—the very cream of the line 
of great automobiles that have won 


unparalleled popularity. 


What does that mean? Just this: 


ROADMASTER provides a new peak of 
distinctive characteristics for the many 


qualities that have won such soaring 





success for all Buicks. 


The great Buick ride of all-coil springing 
and torque-tube stability—the velvet 
might of Buick high-compression V8 
power—the superb sureness of Buick 
handling — the unique smartness of 
Buick styling—the luxury of Buick inte- 


nors all these are brought to a new 


perfection in this Buick of Buicks. 


Roadmaster 





man 


But there is also this to consider 


of the 


world’s fine cars where you can enjoy 





ROADMASTER is the only c 


the absolute smoothness and the instan- 
Pitch 


Dynatlow—the only such car with the 


taneous response of Variabk 


gas-saving action and the switch-pitch 
performance of this airplane-principled 


transmission 


If you will visit your Buick dealer and 
accept a RoapMAsTER demonstration 
you will know exactly why there is no 


other fine car just like this one. 


It is unique, deeply satisfying, and the 
most rewarding automobile, we believe, 


on the American scene today 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
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The Week in Review 


Television, in an unusually sober mood, 
especially concerned itself with the death 
of cities. 

Sandwiched between the ventriloquists, 
singers and jugglers on the Ed Sullivan 
Show was a 64-minute animated short, 
A Short Vision, made by a young British 
couple, Peter and Joan Foldes, who scored 
at the 1952 Cannes Film Festival with 
their first cartoon, Animated Genesis. 

The Vision deals with the apocalyptic 
explosion of a super-bomb. Its ghostly 
passage across the sky startles the animal 
world. A leopard releases a captured doe, 
and both cower deep in the underbrush. 
In the city, men. women and children 
sleep, while their “leaders and wise men” 
anxiously scan the heavens, “but it was 
too late.” There is a shudder of light and, 
in all the raised faces, eyes melt in their 
sockets. 

A young woman wakes at the shock, 
and her features dissolve into a skull. An 
unemotional voice intones: “When it was 
all over, there was nothing else left but 
a small flame: the mountains. the fields, 
the city and the earth had all disappeared 
-»» Then I saw it, still flying around the 
flame, and now it looked like a moth and 
it. too, was destroyed, and the flame died.” 
Even in black and white. the Vision was 
so chilling that the studio audience sat in 
stunned silence when it was over. Wires 
and phone calls poured in, about evenly 
divided between praise and condemnation. 
Sullivan will give a repeat showing of the 
cartoon this week, and Distributor George 
K. Arthur, who brought the film to the 
U.S., is releasing it nationally. 

CBS's Adventure traveled back in time 
to a city slain by nature rather than by 
man. In re-creating the terrifying last 
days of Pompeii, the show had the help 
of an excellent script—the contemporary 
letters of Pliny the Younger to the his- 
torian Tacitus—and dramatic excerpts 
from a pair of vintage Italian films, Sins 
of Pompeii and Fabiola. In somber con- 
trast to the deluge of volcanic fire and 
dust that buried the city and its inhabit- 
ants, the camera strolled down the 
empty, cobbled streets of present-day 
Pompeii and glanced up at the peaceful, 
picturesque cone of Vesuvius. 

Set beside such stark drama, the rest of 
the TV week had a trivial look. NBC's 
Producers’ Showcase offered the 12-year- 
old Bloomer Girl. Like many Broadway 
musicals transferred to TV. it had some 
pleasant tunes and a deplorably outdated 
plot. At week's end CBS tried to cheer 
up viewers with its own musical version 
of John Hersey’s A Bell for Adano. Some 
of the lyrics were unfortunate (“We think 
more of the bell than the belly .. .”); 
the chorus of happy villagers was led by 
a blonde Anna Maria Alberghetti while 
Barry Sullivan—like a supporting player 
in Your Hit Parade—stood around chang- 
ing his expression from sad to happy to 
suit her musical sentiments. 
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The Unobtrusive Beauties 


Julia Meade, 28. is blonde, beautiful 
and alluringly shaped (34-20-34), but she 
earns $100,000 a year from three sponsors 
by calling attention to their products 
rather than her own charms. Julia aims at 
a sort of well-groomed invisibility: “The 
dress I wear must have something up 
here,” she says, gesturing at her neckline. 
“There can't be any cleavage or even a 
shadow of cleavage.”’ And she adds primly: 
“IT would never wear a strapless dress.” 








Peter and Joan Foldes 
Super-Boms Victim tn TV Fitm 
. .. And the flame died. 


Julia is one of a dozen or so young 
women on TV who find self-effacement 
enormously profitable. 

Low-Riding Skirt. Mary Costa, another 
blonde who earns $52,000 a year peddling 
cars for Chrysler on Climax and Shower of 
Stars, agrees that a girl spieler should be 
“good-looking but not too flashy to de- 
tract from the product. I try to dress ele- 
gantly but simply.” Mary's feminine view- 
ers notice her enough to wonder how she 
can get so gracefully into and out of 
today’s cars. “They write asking why my 
skirt never rides up. It’s a simple matter 
of placing more weight on the calves than 
on the thighs. as women usually do.” 
Another bouncy blonde, Mary Dean, has 
reduced her $30,000-a-year job to a neat 
formula: “It is most important not to 
think of yourself. All you should be inter- 
ested in is the package you're selling.” 

Julia Meade is a leading moneymaker 
among the girls. even topping Veteran 
Betty Furness, who this week begins her 
seventh TV year for Westinghouse. She is 
also seen by the most people—an esti- 
mated 65 million a week—and she appears 
on all three networks, plugging Lincolns 
for CBS's Ed Sullivén Show, Hudnut hair 
products for NBC's Your Hit Parade, and 
Lire on ABC's John Daly news show. Like 
most of her rivals, Julia started out as an 
actress. Born in Boston, she was encour- 
aged by her mother, Caroline Meade— 
who once trouped with Walter Hampden 
—to go to the Yale Drama School. When 
she went job-hunting in Manhattan in 
1948, the only work she could get was at 
the Du Mont TV studio in Wanamaker's 
department store. She moved into network 
TV on the giveaway show, Winner Take 
All (“I gave away prizes, acted in sketches 
and just sort of filled in”), and did her 
first regular commercials as emcee of 
NBC's Embassy Club: “1 did polite chit- 
chat about king-sized cigarettes.” 

Ball-Joint Suspension. One of her view- 
ers was Howard Wilson, a vice president 
at the Kenyon & Eckhardt advertising 
agency, who thought she looked “awful 
cool, calm and relaxed,” and asked her to 
do the Lincoln commercials on the Ed 
Sullivan Show, while Ed continued to de- 
liver the sales message for Mercury. There 
were some bad moments. Wilson was not 
sure a girl would be convincing talking 
about such things as “high torque, turbo- 
drive transmission” and “ball-joint sus- 
pension,”” and there were some fears that 
Julia might be too gentle to compete with 
“hard-selling” male announcers. Research- 
er Horace Schwerin came to her rescue: 
“No one in our experience has had a higher 
acceptance with women. We have tested 
her for voice, appearance and personality, 
and 90% of the women questioned gave 
her very high scores.” 

In Julia’s world, all television is con- 
centrated in the 14- to 3-minute commer- 
cial. Explains Adman Wilson: “It may be 
a matter of indifference to the layman but 
to agencies and sponsors it is life and 
death. The announcer is a little like the 
guy in an orchestra who has to clash the 
cymbals at a certain moment. If he goofs, 
the entire symphony is ruined—at least, 
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Jutta Meape 
Don't drop the baby. 


as far as we are concerned.” Julia seldom 
goofs. “I try to be natural, believable 
sincere,” she says in a dedicated tone. “It’s 
not easy. On the stage you can take liber- 
ties, but in TV you can’t play around with 
the time or the sponsor's product. Why, 
it would be like grabbing someone’s three- 
day-old baby and dropping it!” 

Julia studies her script for four days 
rehearses it in front of her husband, an 
illustrator named U. Worsham Rudd. By 
show time she has the script memorized 
ind never uses cue cards. She sometimes 
views kinescopes of old programs, looking 
for flawed gestures and diction (“I have 
a tendency to make my rs too pro- 
nounced”). As she delivered her 150th 
commercial for Lincoln last week, Julia 
knew precisely what effect she wanted to 
ichieve: “I hope that when I come on- 
camera I get an ‘Oh’ of delight, and not 
Oh, her again!’ ” 


Program Preview 






For the tartir Thursday 

J 7. Time ore E oject ft 
TELEVISIO 

Boxing (Fri. 10 p.m.. NBC). Heavy- 

weight bout: Flovd Patterson v. Tommy 
(“Hurricane”) Jackson. 


Perry Como Show (Sat. 8 p.m., NBC). 
With Kim Novak Mickey Mantle. 

Face the Nation (Sun. 5 p.m., CBS). 
Panelists question Admiral Arleigh Burke, 
Chief of Naval Operations. 


RAD 





Summer in St. Louis (Sat. 6:30 p.m., 
CBS). Excerpts from Annie Get Your 
Gun, 

Woolworth Hour (Sun, 1 p.m., CBS). 
With Marguerite Piazza, Robert Merrill. 

Biographies in Sound (Tues. 9:05 
p-m., NBC). Portrait of Babe Didrikson 
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Atomic finge a 
that take 


An ingenious atomic instrument now 


* we 








enables us to probe the inner secrets of 
paper traveling at 1200 feet a minute on 
a paper-making machine. Its tiny atomic 
fingers (Beta Rays) penetrate the sheet 
and bounce back, measuring the paper's 
substance to scientific accuracy ...and 
activating electronic signals which help 


us control its uniformity. 


This application of atomic energy is just 
one of many new ideas Crown Zeller- 
bach is using to produce more and 
better paper from the same amount of 


raw material. Such technological im- 





provements have boosted the output of 
our paper machines by 36% over the 


past ten years. 


Our multi-million dollar program of | 





plant modernization helps us keep pace 
with America’s expanding economy, 
which is expected to double paper 


consumption over the next 20 years. 





GREATER PRODUCTIVITY 
1S THE KEY TO PROGRESS 





Zz. Se 
San Francisco 19 — 


CROWN ZELLERBACHI erepre e 




















SMOKERS EVERYWHERE 
ARE DISCOVERING WHY 


ICEROYS 





TWICE AS MANY 
FILTERS IN 
THE VICEROY TIP 


as the other two largest- 
selling filter brands! 











Only Viceroy has 
20,000 filters... 
twice as many 
filters in every tip 
as the other two 
largest-selling fil- 
ter brands... to 
givethe smoother 
Viceroy taste! 


 & 


VICEROY 
Filter Tip 
CIGARETTES 
KING-SITE 





The exclusive Viceroy filter is made from 
pure cellulose—soft, snow-white, natural 
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MEDICINE 





Benny Is My Co-Pilot 


When six Food and Drug Administra- 
tion inspectors were assigned te root out 
dangerous and illegal sales of ampheta- 
mine stay-awake drugs—better known as 
“bennies,”” “pep pills” or “co-pilots’—to 
over-the-road truck drivers, they had to 
work as truckers themselves. The FDA 
men usually operate without disguise, but 
the FBI taught them tricks of undercover 
work, and trucking-company representa- 
tives gave them tips on trucking. Willing 
companies hired them after first putting 
them through school. Then the FDA men 
went on the road, taking day or night 
jobs in the East, Midwest and South, 
bunking in truck stops and rooming houses 
with unsuspecting buddies. 

A Dollar a Dozen. Main topics of con- 
versatien at these stops, the inspectors 
found, were sex and drugs. There was so 
much loose talk about the drugs that 
they soon knew dozens of places to buy 
them, though many truck drivers emphat- 
ically refused to touch the stuff. Drivers 
were not the only customers: at a gas 
station in Charlotte, N.C. an inspector 
saw a teen-age boy plunk down a dollar 
bill for a bag of a dozen bennies ( Benze- 
drine tablets), which wholesale in large 
quantities for about $2 a thousand. 

Concentrating in the Charleston (S.C.)- 
Charlotte-Atlanta triangle, where the am- 
phetamine traffic seemed heaviest, two 
inspectors driving a borrowed, repainted 
Army trailer-truck spent six weeks mak- 
ing buys at the spots turned up in the 
preliminary survey. At one drugstore they 
had no trouble buying 2.000 pep pills, 
saying they wanted to peddle them to 
other drivers. But a second druggist was 
smarter: he took $55 from the inspectors 
for a thousand pills that turned out to 
be aspirin. 

17 Hits, No Errors. The Department 
of Justice filed 22 criminal actions against 
42 individuals in six states as a result 
of the drive. Last week the FDA scored 
six hits. winning pleas of guilty from 
defendants who drew fines or jail terms. 
These ran its string to 17 victories with- 
out a single defeat, left only five cases 
to go. One who drew a $500 fine and 
a year’s jail sentence (suspended) was 
the Charlotte gas-station operator who 
sold to the teen-ager. 

The pep-pill circuit in the Southeast has 
cooled considerably as a result of the drive, 
but the FDA is not kidding itself: the 
dangerous racket persists elsewhere, may 
be spreading. Even if a half-emptied bot- 
tle of co-pilots is found in the pocket of a 
driver who has been killed by driving his 
truck off the road, it is usually impossible 
to prove cause and effect. But traffic 
authorities and truck companies agree that 
this is a likely result when drivers dose 
themselves with bennies to stay awake 
while they burn up the roads, day and 
night. without rest. Many truck companies 
are posting signs for their drivers: “Get 
your rest—bennies can kill.” 


Sick or Sinful? 

“Psychiatrists since Freud have been 
busy doing for man’s morals what Dar- 
win and Huxley did for his pedigree.” 
complained one of Britain's most respect- 
ed economists and sociologists last week. 
This may or may not be progress, but to 
Economist Barbara Wootton, now a magis- 
trate in London's juvenile courts. it 
sents a serious problem. In Twentiet/ 
Century she writes: 

“The fact that the tiresome child, the 
law-breaker and the unhappy lover now 
pass through [the doctors’] consulting 
rooms implies the belief that people in 
these predicaments are, or may be, ill. 
rhe concept of illness expands continually 
ut the expense of the concept of moral 








FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
Who deserves fussing over? 


failure . . . The significance of this ques- 
tion of who is sick and who is sinful can- 
not be laughed off as ‘merely semantic’ 
. . » No verbal tricks with definitions will 
alter the practical consequences, in our 
culture, of drawing the boundary between 
health and illness in one place rather 
than another . 

“Who, in fact, amongst the many who 
get into messes deserve to be fussed over 
as invalids and who should be required ... 
to carry for themselves the responsibilities 
of normal healthy men and women... ? 

“The conclusion seems inescapable that 
a large proportion of these people are 
treated’ by the doctor just because they 
are tiresome or unhappy ... Only by 
grotesque mental gymnastics can they be 
made out to be ill in any other sense. 
In fact, the stealing, bed-wetting, bad- 
tempered children whom, as magistrates, 
we refer for psychiatric treatment. are 
diagnosed as sick by their very stealing 
bed-wetting and bad temper. But what can 
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There’ no gin like GORDONS 


94.4 PROOF + 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN * GORDON’'S DRY GIN CO,, LTD., LINDEN, N, J. 




















A Skillet to Fry your Bacon - 
or Metals for products like those you see here- 





REVERE BRINGS YOU BOTH—Revere Ware may be no stranger to you, but did 

you know that manufacturers of aluminum jalousies for your home, aluminum grilles and 
interior trim for motor cars fabricate their fine products from Revere metals? And it’s entirely 
likely that the roof on the church you attend is made of Revere sheet copper. Revere copper 
and copper alloys also are used to fashion such items as compacts, costume 

jewelry and lighters, while Revere copper tube, and fins made from Revere aluminum 

sheet, are combined to make up the cooling coil in air conditioners. Revere brass 

sheet in the hands of a clever manufacturer becomes a shining cocktail shaker, tray 

and stirrer, while Revere sheet copper performs to perfection beneath 

the chrome of electric coffee makers. In fact, most every day, in some way, 

you are being served by products made from Revere Metals. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED, 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








i & 
NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS — Revere has been supplying , ; . ped 
American industry with its non-ferrous metals for more than Manufacturers of copper, copper alloy, and aluminum alloy mill 
155 years. Take advantage of this vast storehouse of knowl- products + Lockseam tube and rolled shapes + Die-pressed forgings 
edge. Call in one of Revere's Technical Advisors and put your Welded steel tube « Aluminum, lead and tin foils « Revere Ware 
metals problems up to him. 


Patio Ware « Miniature Revere Ware 


we say about the parents of these children, 
some of whom also consent to receive 
‘treatment’ for themselves? In what sense 
can they be said to be mentally sick? 
Must we accept as proof of their illness 
mere failure to cope with such unmanage- 
able offspring? 

“Plainly, the distinction between the 
mentally sick on the one hand and the 
sinful (or the miserable and the muddled) 
on the other, is getting shakier and shak- 
ier . . . Hence the dilemma: either our 
psychiatrist must be spending his time 
upon those who are not really ill at all 

. Or our conception of mental illness 
must be much too narrow, and needs to 
be widened to include pretty well every- 
body who is in trouble of any kind.” 

Professor (of social studies) Wootton | 
gave no pat prescription for resolving the 
dilemma, but confided: “For my own part 
I must confess that I can never listen to 
panegyrics of mental health as smooth 
personal adjustment without being haunt- 
ed by the ghost of that most misfitting 
of all misfits—Florence Nightingale. Had 
that astonishing woman been born of 
this generation, must we suppose that a 


Child Guidance Clinic would have put an | 


early stop to all her nonsense?” 





Early & Operable 


It is often said that early cancer is cura- 
ble. Yet almost every doctor knows pa- 
tients who discovered a tiny mass, had 
prompt treatment, but soon died from 
fast-spreading disease. Why? Main reason, | 
says the University of Chicago's Patholo- 
gist Paul E. Steiner, is that “early” means 
many different things. 

It may mean early 1) in the sense that 
it has only just begun to produce signs 
and symptoms; 2) in the anatomical 
sense of being small; 3) in the topograph- 
ical sense of being localized: 4) in the 
technical (histological) sense of not hav- 
ing invaded other tissues; 5) in the sense 
of still being susceptible to treatment or 
of offering a high probability of cure. 
“These attributes may coincide in some 
instances,” says Dr. Steiner in Cancer Re- 
search, “but frequently they do not... 
Early-disseminating tumors, in many sites 





in the body, are incurable almost from the 
start and before they are diagnosable. In | 
the biological sense, they are already late 
in their youth.” 

It is fortunate, Dr. Steiner notes, that 
most tumors arise at sites which he calls 
“expendable.” These, if detected early, 
meaning before they have spread, are in- | 
deed often curable. But they may soon | 
spread to vital parts. “The surgeon is con- | 
stantly reducing the number of anatomi- 
cal structures that are essential to life, 
but at this time there appears to be a 
limit beyond which he cannot hope to go. 
The brain, heart, some lung tissue, and 
other organs will probably be indispensa- 
ble for some time. The [cancers] involv- 
ing these parts are threats to life from 
the time of their origin.” 

One way to detect many early cancers 
which otherwise defy diagnosis is by 
studying the cells in a minute quantity | 
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Lhey My lhe New Air France 
Super & Cinstellulions 


The most modern planes in the air with million-mile pilots up ahead. 
37 years of experience flying the international sky-ways. 
Daily non-stop flights from New York to Paris and Mexico. 
Regular flights from Boston, Chicago and Montreal. The utmost in 
luxury, a famed cuisine. You pay no more! _.* 


HE AIR FRANCE STORY = 
includes the first commercial flight across — 
the Atlantic on May 12, 1930. 


Bikoe 


OVER 4000 PERSONS A DAY TRAVEL TO 236 CITIES IN 73 COUNTRIES BY 


| AIR FRANCE 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE WITH 177,740 UNDUPLICATED ROUTE MILES 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR AIR FRANCE + New York + Atlanta + Boston 
Chicago + Cleveland + Dallas + Detroit « Los Angeles * Miami + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 
San Francisco * Washington, D. C. *« Mexico City + Montreal + Toronto + Vancouver « Havana 
Puerto Rico + Fort de France + Pointe a Pitre + Panama + Caracas + Bogota 
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Ever felt DOG TIRED 
like this? | 


w When scorching summer temper- 
atures steal your energy, threaten 
your health, it is time to put a 
MitTcHELL Room Air Conditioner 
in your home. There’s no better 
measure of summer comfort than 
the cool days and restful nights 
you will enjoy with a MircHeLu! 


MITCHELL 


the world’s finest air conditioner 


@ You will live better... work 
better . . . feel better, and you will 
tackle the day with new energy. 


MITCHELL 


the world’s finest air conditioner 


@ Did you know that the MircHELL 
is sound conditioned for quietest 
operation . . . fits flat with the wall 
(no unsightly bulge) ...and is 
rated first in cooling power by strict 
tests in our modern laboratories? 


gw Why not start enjoying sum- 
mer instead of enduring it... 


see your MITCHELL dealer 


today for the air conditioner that 
is first in comfort. That dog tired 
feeling will disappear forever. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
A DIVISION OF CORY CORPORATION 
Also complete home and commercial air conditioning systems, 
ait or water cooled, 
2525 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
In Canada: 19 Waterman Ave., Toronto 


In Mexico: Mitchell-American, 78 Orinoco, 
Grail. Anaya Mex. D. F. 
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of fluid taken from the bone marrow 
(usually breastbone) through a_ large- 
bore needle, reported researchers at On- 
tario’s Hamilton General Hospital. Even 
when cancer is not directly suspected, and 
when the symptoms are such common 
ones as anemia, fatigue, loss of weight, 
or changes in the white blood-cell count, 
they often find telltale cancer cells in the 
marrow. After running the tests on 4,100 


| patients, they now make them routinely 


in all cases where diagnosis is in doubt, 
the researchers reported in the Annals of 
Internal Medicine. 


Pills for the Mind 


U.S. psychiatrists are busy digesting a 
mass of research reports on the revolu- 
tionary use of drugs to relieve tension and 
to make mental patients more accessible 
to treatment. How are the early “tran- 


| quilizer’ drugs standing up under the 


test of time? And how do the new ones 
look? The investigators’ answers fall out 
of date almost as soon as printed, be- 
cause new drugs and fresh research re- 
ports are coming out so fast. But here 
are the answers to date: 

Chlorpromazine (brand name: Thora- 
zine), first of the ataraxics or tranquiliz- 
ing drugs used in North America, has 
clinched its leadership as the one most 
generally effective in treating the severe 
mental illnesses that usually need hospital- 
ization. The earlier used, the better. It is 
best in agitated cases, least effective (and 
occasionally harmful) in the depressed. 
After three years of experience with it, 
doctors are less jittery, though still wary, 
about undesirable reactions—lowering of 
blood pressure, damage to the liver or 
white blood cells. 

Reserpine, synthesis of which was an- 
nounced by Harvard's Professor Robert 
B. Woodward,* has the advantage over 
chlorpromazine that large doses can be 
given to calm acutely disturbed patients. 
Cincinnati's Dr. Douglas Goldman reports 
that it often produces turbulence after a 
few days, which may be mistaken by 
attendants for a worsening of the illness, 
but the turbulence is a passing phenome- 
non. Mississippi's Dr. Veronica Pennington 
finds that the most enduring tranquiliza- 
tion of state-hospital patients comes from 


| reserpine; its effects persist as long as a 


month after the last dose has been admin- 
istered. To cut down the cases of depres- 
sion caused by reserpine, one manufacturer 
(Ciba) is combining it with a second drug, 
Ritalin, designed to give a lift. 
Azacyclonol (brand name: Frenquel) 
is “an exasperating in-and-outer” because 
different researchers get conflicting re- 
sults, says Cincinnati's Dr. Howard Fabing 
(Time, Dec. 19). From 49% to 54% of 
state-hospital patients show good response, 
says Dr. John T. Ferguson of Traverse 
City, Mich. He finds Frenquel less potent 
than the two former drugs in quelling dis- 
turbed, overactive behavior, but more ef- 
fective in squelching a patient’s delusions. 


* Head of a series of research teams that pre- 
viously synthesized strychnine, cortisone, lysergic 
acid and quinine, 
















































































Frank Bello—Fortune 
CHEMIST WoopWARD 


Tranquillity from test tubes. 


Meprobamate (brand names: Miltown, 
Equanil) effects marked improvement in a 
somewhat smaller percentage of hospital 
patients than chlorpromazine or reserpine, 
but is most popular with the patients, 
as well as with millions of walkie-talkie 
neurotics. Noted for its sleep-inducing 
action and lack of side effects, it also 
seems to check excessive sweating (which 
some of the other drugs aggravate). 

Besides the front runners, one or an- 
other of the research doctors has a good 
word for nearly all the newer drugs devel- 
oped in the feverish search for still-more- 
effective agents: 

Mepazine (Pacatal) appears twice as 
potent as chlorpromazine in tranquiliz- 
ing effect in a veterans’ hospital, re- 
ports McGill University’s Dr. H. Angus 
Bowes. In helping to calm long-term 
patients into subjects for psychotherapy, 
it is especially effective in combination 
with chlorpromazine. 

Promazine (Sparine), tried at two IIli- 
nois state hospitals by Dr. Lester H. Rudy 
and colleagues, appears to bring about 
some improvement in a greater proportion 
of patients than mepazine, but no firm 
conclusions can be drawn because of the 
small numbers treated. 

Doxylamine, used since 1948 as an anti- 
histaminic under the name Decapryn, is 
proving remarkable for eliminating un- 
predictable outbursts of unruly behavior 
by normally docile patients, reports Mich- 
igan’s Dr. Ferguson. Like Frenquel, it 
also reduces delusions and hallucinations, 
gives a boost to patients who have devel- 
oped resistance after some improvement 
on other drugs. 

Hydroxyzine, first made in Europe (as 
Atarax), and designed for the same kind 
of free-floating, anxious neurotics as me- 
probamate, has just been put on the mar- 
ket by Chicago's Roerig & Co. Medical 
reports on effectiveness will be available 
next week. 
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RUST-OLEUM. 

























































Vy 
” 
through rust to bare metal traced by Geiger 
Counter. To cfectively stop rust—the vehicle of a protective 2? r 
coating, when apphi ad over a sour d, rusted surface—must =? S 
penetrate through the rust down to bare metal. Rust-Oleum 3 : e 
does exactly that!—as proved by radioactive research! = 3 3 . 
Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed fish oil vehicle was radio ° 63 =9 3” 
activated and formulated into Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof & Se 3 93 
Red Primer—then applied to rusted test panels. Pe ation 2 8s & gs 
through rust to bare metal by Rust-Oleum’s  specially- 3 E oe 
processed fish oil vehicle was then traced by Geiger Counter. s 3 xg 
You stop rust, because Rust-Oleum’s fish oil vehicle soaks 3 9 ze 
deep down to bare tal and into the tiny pits where it drives « E 
out air and moisture that cause rust You save, because this 
same penetration enables you to apply Rust-Oleum directly 
over rusted surtaces—usually climinating costly surface | 
arations. Attach coupon to your letterhead for your thi 
page report enticl d, “The D velopm nt of a Method To Distance from Coating Surface, mils 
Determine The Degree of Penetration of a Rust-Oleum Fish- Curved line iltustrates Rust-Oleum penetration 
Oil-Based Coating Into Rust On Steel Specimens,” prepared through rust as recorded by Geiger Counter. 
by Battelle Memorial Institute technologists. 
There is only one Rust-Oleum. It is 
distinctive as your own fingerprint. 
Accept no substitute. Buy—and 
specify only Rust-Oleum. 
You'll be happy 
that you did. 
| distributor 
Rust-Oleum 
ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD —MAIL TODAY 
Rust-Oleum Corporation 
/ 2485 Oakton Street 


Evanston, Illinois 


Complete literature 


ncluding color charts. 


CT] Thirty-page report on 


Rust-Oleum penetration 











rce of supply. 





See our Catalog in Sweets, or write pee eee 
for complete information, 
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33 CONSECUTIVE 
HAVE BEEN WON 


Choose the tire the champions use... 
Fi restOne —the tire with “built-in peace of mind” 








Year after year at Indianapolis and at stock car and sports 
car races from Coast to Coast, the winners have come in 
on Firestone tires. And for good reason. These grueling 
tests of tire stamina have provided Firestone with experi- 


ence and performance data unmatched in the tire industry 
. . » have helped them design tires infinitely superior in 
safety and speed. That's why each year, the top drivers 





191 RAY HARROUN 


7439 mph. "1913 rsoamen. 





aa CC 


1923 TOMMY MILTON 192 
90.95 m.p.h, 
Firestone pioneers the low-pres- 


sure or “balloon” tire to absorb 
road shock, lengthen car life. 





WILD BILL CUMMINGS 193 


1934 m9," ¢ 


Firestone manufactures first 
passenger car tires contain- 
ing synthetic rubber. 


1933 iors mes. 


194 MAURI ROSE 194 MAURI ROSE 
, 116.33 m.p.h. 119.813 m.ph. 
Firestone first to use nylon cord 
in passenger car tire bodies for 
greater safety at higher speeds. 


*1920 con 


PETE DE PAOLO 
101.13 m.p.h. 


KELLY PETILLO 
106.24 m.p.h. 





1949 tri strmon. 


insist on Firestone tires, gladly paying the price to get the 
safety and mileage that only Firestone tires can deliver. 
And that’s why you should equip your family car with 
the “Tire of Champions.” The same knowledge and skill 
that provide winning tires at Indianapolis go into the de- 
sign and manufacture of every Firestone tire on the market 
today. They are the only tires with“built-in peace of mind.’ 





1921 TOMMY MILTON 192 JIMMY MURPHY 
89.62 mph. 94.48 m.p.h, 
Firestone introduces famous 

Gum-Dipping Process for great- 

er tire adhesion and safety. 


%.. 


ee Mr 





1927 nse 


192650. 











- 


. x 
WILBUR SHAW 


oe 
193 113.58 m.p.h. 
Firestone first to use rayon cord 


in passenger car tires to match 
increased car performance. 


1936 vorosmen. 





JOHNNIE PARSONS 195 LEE WALLARD 

124.002 m.p.h. 126.244 m.p.h. 
Firestone was the first to de- 
sign the blowout-safe, punc- 
ture-sealing, tubeless tire. 


195 


The only tires made that are Safety-Proved on 





INDIANAPOLIS RACES 
ON Fivestone TIRES! 















y 
1956 WINNER = 
Pat Flaherty 128.49 m.p.h. 
“I WOULDN'T BUY ANYTHING BUT FIRESTONE 
TIRES FOR MY FAMILY CAR, EITHER” 

—says Pat Flaherty, 1956 Indianapolis Champion 
“Like so many other race drivers, I refuse to take a chance with any other tire 
than Firestone. That, ina nutshell, is why | buy Firestone tires for the big 
race and for my family car, too, You see, we figure if Firestone tires can take it 

| at Indianapolis, they can sure give us the protection we want on the highway.” 






1928 ous ne 1929 %,"0" 1930 yo" 1931 foussewmeoee 4939 00 mane 





b 
FLOYD ROBERTS WILBUR SHAW WILBUR SHAW * 9 MAURI ROSE, FLOYD DAVIS * GEORGE ROBSON 
1938 iizx0men. 193 194 1941 1946 

Gear-Grip tread introduced, 

Also race tire construction in 

passenger tires. 


115.035 m.p.h. 114.277 mph. 115.117 mph. 114.8 m.p.h, 


*NO RACES IN 





1917 * 1918 
1942 * 1943 
1944 * 1945 
TROY RUTTMAN BILL VUKOVICH BILL VUKOVICH BOB SWEIKERT 

195 128.922 mph. 195 128.74 m.ph, 195 130.840 m.p.h. 195 128.209 m.p.h. 

The Firestone Town & Coun- Firestone introduces the Firestone first to announce the 

try tire with super-traction “500. first high-strength ny- bladed-design Silent-Ride, 

tread for snow, ice, mud. lon cord tubeless tire. Safety-Grip tread. 


the Speedway for your Protection on the Highway 




















Youngest Yet 


When doctors prescribed physical ex- 
ercise for his failing health four years 
ago, British Schoolboy John Beharrell 
had just the excuse he needed to enjoy 
himself on the golf course. This year, 
when doctors told him to quit his classes 
entirely, Beharrell, 18, happily put in his 
free time polishing up his game. He did a 
fine job. At Troon, Scotland last week he 
had the shots, the stamina and the con- 
centration to hold off Glasgow Insurance- 
man Leslie Taylor, 5 and 4, and win the 
British amateur championship. 

The chunky, blond teen-ager had only 
entered the tournament for experience, 
but when he suddenly found himself in 
semifinals, he decided he had half a 
chance. When he reached the finals, he 
took on an added responsibility: he was 
the only Englishman left, and no English- 
man had won the British amateur cham- 
pionship in 17 years. 

Wicked winds whipped in off the Firth 
of Clyde for that last round on Troon 
Old Course. Tee shots curved relentlessly 
out of line. But from chipping distance 
to the pin, Beharrell was equal to any- 
thing the weather or the links demanded. 
He one-putted most greens. He never 
showed a blink of emotion. After he had 
lost four holes in a row, he came back 
later to sink a two-foot putt and win. 
Then he relaxed for an instant. He 
grabbed his cap and waved his putter 
aloft in his other hand. “Aye!” he shouted 
with relief. 

Youngest ever to win the British ama- 
teur crown, Beharrell insisted, “I will 
never go pro—never, never, never.” He 
will probably never have to. His grand- 
father, Sir J. George Beharrell, is presi- 
dent of Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 


Irish Luck 


George Francis Patrick Flaherty was 
riding his Irish luck. Rolling out for the 
Indianapolis 500-mile Memorial Day auto 
race, he wore a jaunty shamrock on his 
helmet, and he didn’t give a tinker’s dam 
for the auto racers’ superstition that green 
is the devil’s own color on the track. With 
his John Zink Special, almost an exact 
copy of last year’s winner, 30-year-old 
Pat Flaherty had already spun through 
his trial heats fast enough to set a one-lap 
record: 146.056 m.p.h. In the big test it- 
self, freckle-faced Flaherty, a truant from 
his Chicago taproom, felt sure that he had 
“the horses” to outrun his competitors. 
The trick was to stay in front of trouble. 

It was quite a trick. The “Big Spin in 
the Brickyard” has always been a race 
with disaster, and this year was no ex- 
ception. With only 50 miles behind him, 
Veteran Paul Russo, pushing the only 
V-8 engine in the pack (a supercharged 
Winfield that can turn up to 8,000 r.p.m.), 
pushed a little too hard. The wicked ac- 
celeration of his Novi Vespa Special spun 
a tire loose on its rim. the valve stem 
tore, and the resulting blowout sent the 
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British CHAMPION BEHARRELL 
"Aye!" he shouted. 


racer careening into the south wall. The 
Novi exploded in a great, greasy ball of 
flame, but Russo walked away. Behind 
him, four cars (out of 33 entered) swirled 
into a slow-motion mix-up. 

Terrible Strain. Tires were the toughest 
problem. They were inflated to a rock- 
hard 60 Ibs. (until this year competitors 
had settled for a relatively soft 4o lbs.), 
and to make matters worse, the track’s 
new blacktop surface scemed especially 
abrasive. Every time there was an acci- 
dent, the yellow caution lights went on, 
warning drivers to hold their positions. 
During the unregulated moments when the 
track was clear, drivers roared to top 
speed. So the long grind degenerated into 
a series of lopes and sprints. 

All the while Flaherty stayed out in 
front, where he had installed himself on 








United Pres 
“soo” WINNER FLAHERTY & WIFE 
The boys in back ride with trouble. 


the 76th lap (of 200). Behind him, Bob 
Sweikert, last year’s winner, blew a tire 
after 325 miles, bounced off a wall and 
rolled to the pits on his rim; he never 
made up his lost time. Another car, its 
brakes locked, spun into the pits, caromed 
off a competitor and hit a mechanic. 
Tires kept popping, and the yellow lights 
flared; three drivers, two pit crew mem- 
bers and two spectators were injured. 

Easy Ride. Like every other driver 
except Russo, Pat Flaherty rode behind a 
four-cylinder Meyer-Drake Offenhauser 
engine that whined up to 6,000 r.p.m. as 
it put out about 350 h.p. But his engineer 
and pit chief, A. J. Watson, had planned 
for the problems of the hopped-up track. 
The Zink Special had been shaved down 
four inches in width, its side panels fabri- 
cated from magnesium to reduce weight. 
Its tires, as a result, had an easy ride. 
Flaherty needed only two pit stops, aver- 
aged 128.49 m.p.h. for the 500 miles. 
Most important of all, his luck lasted. He 
swept past the checkered finish flag only 
22 seconds ahead of Veteran Sam Hanks. 
And as he rode through one extra “in- 
surance” lap, his throttle linkage snapped. 
Minutes earlier, the accident would have 
cost him the race. 

As Pat Flaherty well knew, the “500” 
is always like that. All goes well for the 
man in front; the boys in the back ride 
with trouble. By getting in front and 
staying there, Driver Flaherty got the 
$93,819 winner's purse, including $19,050 
in lap prizes—the juiciest reward of any 
Memorial Day drive. 


Homer-Happy 

Home runs are sailing out of big-league 
ball parks like pigeons. Sharp-eyed slug- 
gers on Memorial Day set an alltime high 
by belting out a total of 50 homers in 
that one day of eight major-league dou- 
bleheaders. In Chicago, where the Mil- 
waukee Braves split with the Cubs, the 
two teams set a record of 15 homers in 
two games, the Braves’ Bobby Thomson 
accounting for a pair in each game. 

It might have gone into the record 
books as one of those special days—but 
the homer-hitters kept right on connect- 
ing. After letting his record string of 
home runs in successive games run out at 
eight, the Pirates’ First Baseman Dale 
Long came back four days later and 
banged out his 15th of the season. The 
Yankees’ Centerfielder Mickey Mantle, 
his batting average running well above 
.400, hit his 19th and 20th—and two days 
later the Yanks were punished in kind by 
a grand-slam belt off the bat of Detroit's 
Leftfielder Bob Kennedy. 

Sportswriters, while speculating on the 
possibility of some new kind of rabbit 
ball, began to say out loud—and with 
fewer qualifications than usual—that this 
may be the year that tops Babe Ruth’s 
1927 record of 60 home runs, and Mickey 
might be the lad to do it. Can he beat the 
Babe? This is certainly a season for shat- 
tering sports records, and homer-happy 
club owners have done their bit by pulling 
in their outfield fences. With such help 
and such a hot start (at week’s end nine 
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FREE! Get this amazing new Mosler testing device. It’s foolproof. Tells you in 2 to 5 minutes 
whether your safe is as safe as it looks, or would incinerate your records in case of a fire. 





THE MOSLER “RISK DETECTOR" flashes up to 15 warning signals if your safe-looking safe is deceiving you. Clears it of suspicion if it isn't. Get yours free 
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Maybe you haven’t a thing to worry about. Maybe your 
safe is perfectly okay. 
But don’t bet your business on it. Find out! For there 
are just about as many unsafe record safes in use, today, 
as there are safe ones. And you simply can’t tell by 
appearances, 
If your safe is inadequate, it will incinerate your accounts 
receivable and other records, if a fire starts. And you 
( know how serious that would be. 43 out of 100 firms 
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that lose their records in a fire go out of business. Yes, 
and it can happen even if you’re ina “fireproof” building, 
even if you have fire insurance, 


Find out once and for all whether your safe is trustworthy. 
Get a free Mosler ‘ "Risk De tector, Tt’s easy to use, 
It’s scientific, authentic developed by The Mosler Safe 
Company, world’s largest makers of safes and bank vaults. 
Based on official information and experience with thou- 
sands of fires. 
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Vision-Aid Headlamps are made 
with E-Z Aim platforms for use 
‘vith the new contact-type aiming 
devices. Precision adjustment of 
your headlamp beam now takes 
but a few minutes, even in full 
daylight. E-Z Aim platforms are 
positioned in proper relation to 
the light beam to give you full 
value from Vision-Aid's new, more 
powerful, glare-reducing design. 


Vision-Aid Headlamps are a prod- 
uct of Tung-Sol, pioneer lamp 
manufacturers since the turn of 
the century. Tung-Sol Electric Inc., 
Newark 4, N. J. 
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The Long Voyage Home 

His boyhood on a little island sheep 
station off the coast of New Zealand gave 
Adrian Hayter a lingering dislike for the 


Sig 








lls of ranching 
and a long-lingering love for the sea. All 
l British ¢ , 


ind sounds and sn 





through his later career as 
officer in India and Malaya, he 
a youthful dream that someday he would 
sail home in his own boat. When he re- 
tired in Er ] 


zland seven years ago, Major 
Hayter, then 34, put all his savings into 
IT, took 
a course in deep-sea navigation and got 
ready for the long voyage home. 

Three Reefs. In August of 1950, Major 
Hayter weighed anchor at Lymington and 
beat his way by easy stages eastward 
across the Mediterranean, past Suez and 
down to Aden. He was in no hurry, and 
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sturdy nine-ton yawl, Sheila 


he was happy to pick up some spare change 
by ferrying Moslems across the Red Sea. 
In India he spent six months working 
ashore and Saving money. Then he sailed 
on, past Singapore and Surabaya. 

He was flat broke when he got to Aus- 
tralia, and the longest leg, 1,200 miles 





ahead. 
Once more Major Hayter went to work. 
He put in two varied years laboring as a 
longshoreman, crawfishing, even drew pay 
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Safe in Westport’s lagoon, Major Hay- 
ter now plans to settle down at last and 
record his adventures in a book. As he 


talked of his voy the onetime staff 





officer allowed himself to boast only of his 
work. A long five years and 
nine months out of England, he h 
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food on the last two days of the last 
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Scoreboard 

@ After eating the dust of John Landy 
nd Jim Bailey while those two Aussies 
ran better-than-four-minute miles last 
month, Ireland’s Ron Delany developed a 
taste for speed himself. Carefully pacing 


himself on the fast track at Compton 
Calif., the Villanova sophomore kicked 
past Denmark’s Gunnar Nielsen in the 
stretch and clocked a neat 3:59 flat. He 
had it all timed so nicely that he pulled 


Jer tour 
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four-minute 
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boss saves 
all the cost... 


she saves 
half the time... 


OUaltonals adding machine... 


* with 


Savesup to 50% hand motion—and effort! 
Never before have so many time-and- 
effort-saving features been placed on an 
adding machine. 

Every kev operates themotor! So you can 
now forget the motor bar! No more back- 
and-forth hand motion from keys to motor 
bar. Think of the time and effort this saves. 

Keyboard is instantly adjustable to each 
operator's touch! No wonder operators 
are so enthusiastic about it. They do their 
less effort. 


work faster—with up to 50% 





to each operator! 


New operating advantages, quietness, 
beauty. 

“Live Keyspoarp” with Adjustable Key- 
touch plus 8 other time-saving features 
combined only on the National Adding 
Machine: Automatic Clear Signal . . . Sub- 
tractions in red . . . Automatic Credit 
Balance in red... Automatic space-up of 
tape when total prints .. . Large Answer 
Dials... Easy-touch Key Action... Full- 
Visible Keyboard with Automatic Ciphers 


... Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayron 9, on10 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


A National Adding Machine pays 
for itself with the time-and-ellort 
it saves, then continues savings as 
yearly profit, One hour a day saved 
with this new National will, in the 
iverage office, repay 100% a year 
on the investment. See a demon- 
stration, today, on your own work, 
Call the nearest National branch 
office or National dealer. 


@ TRADE MAAK REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 








Now showing—the happiest ‘‘double feature’’ of 
the year! One part is bold, new Motoramic styling. 
The other is record-breaking V8 action. 


Hollywood has a heap of words that describe 
it: colossal, stupendous, magnificent. We’ll settle 
for just the name—Chevrolet. 


Because once you've driven this sweet-handling 
showboat, the adjectives will take care of them- 
selves. Once you’ve sampled Chevy’s hair-trigger 
reflexes and nailed-down stability, you'll see why 
it’s one of the few great road cars built today! 


Horsepower that ranges up to 225 makes hills 


America’s Favorite ° : js 
flatter and saves precious seconds for safer passing. 


—by a Margin of ] 
2 Million Cars! And the way this Chevrolet wheels around tight 


turns would gladden the heart of a dyed-in-the- 
wool sports car fan. 


See your Chevrolet dealer soon. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





youth, beauty, Chevrolet, action ! 
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The Bel Air Convertible with Body by Fisher —one of 20 frisky new Chevrolets 








America’s first apartment houses— 
today they belong to you... 


At Mesa Verde National Park you'll find the finest prehis- 
toric Indian cliff dwellings in the country—relics of a highly- 
developed civilization that flourished during the first L300 
years of the Christian era. You can see how this ancient peo 
ple lived... worshiped... farmed and hunted, You can 
climb through their amazing pueblos — Stone Age apart- 
ment houses such as Cliff Palace which housed over 400 
Indians on 8 different floor levels before Columbus sailed for 
the New World 

Today we know the story of the Mesa Verde and its peo 
ple, thanks to the work of one of America’s great scientific 
institutions, the National Ge ographic Society, The Douglas 
Tree Ring Calendar, developed under the Society's sponsor- 
ship, traced the settlement’s growth and revealed the 24-year 


drouth that helped to turn the great pueblos into deserted 
villages. 

But these great villages are no longer deserted. Each year 
some 160,000 Americans travel there to see the treasures 
that, as part of the National Park System, have been con- 
served for them...and their children...and their children’s 
childrert. 

It is good that this is so... for a nation that cherishes the 


heritage of its past can face its future with confidence. 
———— 

FREE Tour Information —— << ———<@ 

If you would like to visit Mesa Verde, or drive anywhere in the 

ULS.A.,, let us he Ip plan your trip. Write: Tour Bureau, Sinclair 

Oil Corporation, 600 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y.—also ask 


for our colorful National Parks Map. 





SINCLAIR SALUTES THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY... 


for so actively supporting the conservation of America’s natural re- 


sources and scenic treasures. In addition to pushing back the historic 
horizons of the Southwest, the Society has added to the world’s geo- 
graphic knowledge through more than 100 expeditions ranging from 
pole to pole, up into the stratosphe re and down to the ocean floor. A 
staunch friend of the National Parks from the very beginning, the Society 
and its Magazine were instrumental in the establishment of the National 





Park System and made invaluable contributions to many of the Parks. 
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Parnassus, Coast to Coast 
(See Cover} 


What does it mean to be an intellec- 
tual in the U.S.? Is he really in such an 
unhappy plight as he sometimes thinks— 
the ridiculed double-dome, the egghead, 
the wild-eyed, absent-minded man who is 
made to feel an alien in his own country? 

Ever since World War IT, U.S. intellec- 
tuals have, as never before, been debating 
these questions. But in the course of the 
debate, one note has been struck time and 
time again, and no one has sounded it 
more clearly than Historian Jacques Bar- 
zun of Columbia University. If there is a 
traditional distrust of ideas in the U.S., 
says Barzun, the nation’s men of ideas 
have still “won recognition in tangible 
ways beyond any previous group of their 
peers.’ And more important, many have 
come at last to realize that they are true 
and proud participants in the American 
Dream. 

Thus, Barzun warns, those who contin- 
ue to grumble at America are merely sing- 
ing a worn-out tune. “They forget that 
the true creator’s role, even in its bitter- 
est attack, is to make us understand or 
endure life better. Our intellectuals do 
neither when they entice us to more 
self-contempt.” 

Whose Fault? The grumblers have not 
always grumbled without cause. But they 
have so distorted the picture that it would 
sometimes seem that the intellectual is 
America’s hopeless Displaced Person. He 
is not only supposed to be the man that 
Senator McCarthy is after; he is also sup- 
posed to be the man that the rest of the 
nation persistently chooses to ignore or 
scorn. Diplomat George Kennan has said: 
“T can think of few countries in the world 
where the artist, the writer, the composer 
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or the thinker is held in such general low 
esteem as he is here in our country.” 

Such sweeping charges have brought 
equally sweeping countercharges. French 
Dominican Raymond-Leopold Bruckber- 
ger says that the present plight of the 
U.S. intellectual is largely “the fault of 
the American intellectuals themselves . . . 
The American intellectual often tends to 
say that his country has failed him... I 
wonder if the contrary is not true. Per- 
haps the American intellectual has failed 
his country, and perhaps he is more deep- 
ly missed than is at first apparent. When 
the intellectual turns his back on his coun- 
try. his place remains empty—while he 
complains that he has no place at all.” 

Symbols & Tags. Though almost as old 
as the nation, the cries of anti-intellectual- 
ism from one side and anti-Americanism 
from the other seem to be dominant 
themes in the postwar era. If the symbol 
of the ‘20s was the disgruntled intellectual 
who went to live in Europe, the present 
symbol—to the pessimists, at least—is 
the disgruntled intellectual who has stayed 
at home because he has no other place to 
go. The crusading muckraker, the flam- 
boyant expatriate, the dedicated brain- 
truster—all these convenient tags are 
gone. While the European intellectual 
goes about his traditional business and 
enjoys traditional respect, the American 
sometimes feels that he is the forgotten 
man. He seems to have little to say, and 
even when he does, he is supposed to be 
so intimidated that he dare not say it. 

To this portrait of the American intel- 
lectual in 1956, Jacques Barzun is the liv- 
ing contradiction. If he is not the typical 
American intellectual—for no such per- 
son exists—he represents a growing host 
of men of ideas who not only have the 
respect of the nation, but who return the 
compliment. Born in France into a family 
of long academic tradition, he has known 
at firsthand the cultures of both the Old 
World and the New, and while still a stu- 
dent at Columbia University, he decided 
to cast his lot with the New. Today, 
standing in the front rank of U.S. his- 
torians, he has also won a reputation as a 
perceptive commentator on the American 
scene. As such, he poses a question that 
sheds light both on the intellectual’s 
strange status in America and on Amer- 
ica’s position in history. “Can it be true,” 
he asks, “that in attempting to keep open 
house for all mankind, we have lost our 
birthright, squandered our intellectual her- 
itage, so that Americanization is tanta- 
mount to barbarization? Or is it possible 
that modern civilization is something new, 
incommensurable with the old, just like 
the character of the American adventure 
itself?” 

Protest & Affirmation. That this sense 
of the American adventure has become 
something of a preoccupation is a telling 
characteristic of America’s postwar men 
of ideas. Their ‘tone may be subdued, but 
their apparent lack of passion does not 
mean any lack of concern for America’s 
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destiny. The Man of Protest has to some 
extent given way to the Man of Affirma- 
tion—and that happens to be the very 
role that the intellectual played when the 
nation was new. It was such American 
intellectuals as Jefferson and Franklin 
who wanted to put the age of reason into 
political practice. It was Poet Joel Barlow 
who sang of America: “Sun of the moral 
world! .. . here assume thy stand / And 
radiate hence to every distant land.” It 
was Philosopher Emerson who urged the 
American scholar to fashion something 
new. “We have listened too long,” said he, 
“to the courtly muses of Europe ... We 
will walk on our own feet; we will work 
with our own hands; we will speak our 
own minds,” 

Mixing pride with blunt arrogance, 
America’s early intellectuals wanted 
America to set an example for the whole 
world. And as they spoke and wrote, they 
themselves sounded the first notes of the 
theme of anti-intellectualism that was to 
run through all U.S. history. America, they 
declared, should be the land of the “‘com- 
mon man.” “If reason is a universal fac- 
ulty,” said Historian George Bancroft, 
“the universal decision is the nearest cri- 
terion of truth. The common mind .. . is 
the sieve which separates error from cer- 
tainty.” The young nation had little ap- 
petite for theory, and the intellectuals 
had little desire to furnish it. “Books,” 
said Emerson, “are for the scholar’s idle 
times.” What America should be con- 
cerned with, said Walt Whitman, was 
“the duties of today, the lessons of the 
concrete.” 

“O Remnant Enslaved!" In the land 
that he helped to build, the intellectual 
gradually began to feel that he was talk- 
ing only to himself. The “duties of today” 
were taken over by the practical men, 
and the best that the nation could do 
officially for the intellectual was to send 
Washington Irving as minister to Spain, 
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James Russell Lowell to England and 
Hawthorne as consul in Liverpool. The 
Robber Barons, who were the modern 
Medici, imported European treasures by 
the boatload, but Henry Adams found 
America “mortgaged to the railways.” 
Henry James fled to Europe, and in 1913 
Ezra Pound gloomily wrote of America’s 
artists: “O helpless few in my country, 
O remnant enslaved!” 

After World War I some of the en- 
slaved looked for emancipation abroad, 
“You are all,’ Gertrude Stein said. “a 
lost generation.” But even the sober home- 
bodies found reason to feel disenchanted. 
There they were, says Philosopher Arthur 
E. Murphy of the University of Wash- 
ington, fighting for The People against 
the Vested Interests, and the people 
blandly sent Warren G. Harding to the 
White House. 

It was not until the ’30s, when the 
practical men fell from their high place 
with such a thud, that the intellectual 
seemed to come into his own. But war 
and prosperity brought the practical men 
back, and the nation’s band of intellectuals 
seemed to be tuning up for another song 
of despair. While Joe McCarthy was run- 
ning amuck, a few did lose their heads, 
but the McCarthy flurry only tended to 
obscure one central fact. Far from re- 
peating the attitudes of the ‘20s, the 
American intellectual stayed at home and 
even found himself feeling at home. His 
perennial problem has been to reconcile 
himself to a society that has always re- 
fused to accord him—or anyone else— 
the special regard given his European 
counterpart. “This,” says Chairman Leslie 
Fiedler of Montana State University’s 
English department, “is a period of re- 
capitulation, a summing up. The intellec- 
tual is taking stock of himself.” 

The Sinister Ones. What are some of 
the problems that the intellectual now 
faces? The most obvious is the vast com- 
plexity of modern knowledge itself. To- 
day’s thinkers speak in many tongues, not 
always understood by each other. This is 
a part of the intellectual’s plight, for, says 
Physicist J. Robert Oppenheimer, “if peo- 
ple can’t tell what learned folk are up to, 
they may regard them as sinister.” Unlike 
France, America has no intellectual café 
society, no small “mandarin” coteries to 
look to. “There is,” Philosopher 
Theodore Greene, “no headquarters and 
no head, no corporate momentum or co- 
operation among intellectuals. We haven't 
had a philosopher who pretended to know 
all there was to know since Hegel. The 
only adequate successor to Hegel would 
be a committee.” 

In other nations the problem of com- 
munication is not so acute. In England, 
says British Historian D, W. Brogan, “ev- 
erybody above a certain level knows ev- 
eryone else. Perhaps 100,000 people or less 
hold all the great jobs. They are all in- 
tellectuals, There is a unified group at the 
top. Everyone gravitates to London.” 
This group—‘the establishment’—runs 
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the Commonwealth, and the people seem 
perfectly willing that it should do so. But 
not in the U.S. Says Co-Editor Irving 
Kristol of Encounter: “The Americans 
don't respect the intellectual the way he 
is respected in Britain. But then, they 
don't respect anyone, not even Charlie 
Wilson. The English. on the other hand, 
are a deferential society, as Bagehot said. 
They'll defer to dukes or earls or anyone 
with the right tie round his neck. So they 
defer to the intellectual because he has 
generally got the right tie round his neck.” 
| Ain't One. Without the proper tie, 
the American intellectual is hard to iden- 
tify. He does not gravitate to any one city, 
nor does he bear the stamp of any partic- 
ular university or have his roots in any 
particular country. He may be a maverick 
genius like Architect Frank Lloyd Wright, 
or a state Supreme Court chief justice 
who, like New Jersey's Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt, especially has devoted his talents to 
improving the courts. He may be doc- 
tor. lawyer. merchant, chiefi—or a physi- 
cist like George Gamow, who will explode: 
“Intellectual? Intellectualism? I don’t 
know what you're talking about!” In- 
deed, one of the difficulties in tagging the 
U.S. intellectual is his own resistance to 
the tag. It is quite characteristic of Amer- 
ica that Nobel Prizewinning Novelist Wil- 
liam Faulkner should declare. with a hint 
of pride: “I ain't no intellectual.” 
Actually, says Philosopher Sidney 
Hook. from his point of view, “there is no 
distinction between being an intellectual 
and being intelligent.” And. it may be 
fortunate that the intellectuals of America 
do not form a distinct group. “In the past, 
resentment against intellectuals was some- 
times harbored by ordinary people—di- 
rected against the social status of the in- 
tellectual, rather than against his function 
as an independent thinker. I would count 
lawyers as a class of intellectuals some- 
times distrusted by the people. Physicians. 





on the other hand, were never distrusted 
because their function came before their 
social status.” Even the intellectual’s least 
controversial role, as custodian of the her- 
itage, is taken lightly in America because, 
says Poet W. H. Auden, “American cul- 


ture is committed to the future.” The 
fact is, adds Historian Daniel Boorstin of 
the University of Chicago, that the U.S. 
has never produced intellectuals in the Eu- 
ropean sense. “A great deal of the wailing 
heard is derived from a European notion 
of the role of the intellectual. Those who 
attack U.S. culture are really saying: ‘Why 
aren’t we more like Western Europe?’ ”’ 

Quite Irrelevant. In the 1950s, the 
American intellectual began to face one 
additional problem. If in public affairs 
the intellectuals seem to have so little 
effect today, says Social Scientist David 
Riesman, it is “rather more by their own 
feelings of inadequacy and failure than 
by direct intimidation.” In the "30s, the 
intellectual had a politico-social program 
to offer. But the “discontented classes” 
have risen, and though still discontent, 
their wants, says Riesman, “are much 
less easily formulated They must 
continually seek for reasons explaining 
their unrest—and the reasons developed 
by intellectuals for the benefit of previous 
proletariats are of course quite irrelevant.” 

To a large extent, therefore, the men of 
ideas have been merely cultivating their 
own gardens. Instead of one mission, they 
have many: they live as both a part of 
society and apart from it. The artist’s 
fate, says Critic Edmund Wilson, is like 
that of Philoctetes, the Greek warrior who 
was forced to live in isolation because of 
the stench of his wound, but whose com- 
rades kept coming back to him because 
they needed his magic bow. So it has 
been with the intellectual to whom the 
nation goes for the expert’s answer, and 
otherwise tends to leave alone. For what 
Poet Auden calls an “age of anxiety,” 
the many-tongued intellectuals do not 
agree on panaceas. 

Fall of a Hero. In such an age, is there 
nothing on which American intellectuals 
can pin their collective faith? Certainly 
not on the easy “liberalism” of the past, 
for this has proved completely inadequate. 
The U.S ys Leslie Fiedler, has passed 
through “an age of innocence,” when the 
intellectual, in his role as critic, performed 
only half his function. “It was easy,” 
says Fiedler, “for intellectuals to criti- 











cize the black reactionaries and the Ya- 
hoos, but the intellectual’s duty was to 
do more than that—to criticize the en- 
lightened people, to criticize his own 
side.” The dogma of liberalism was that 
the liberal could do no wrong, and for 
some the day of disillusionment came only 
with the fall of Alger Hiss, when it became 
“impossible any longer to believe that 
. .. the liberal is per se the hero.” 

With that hero gone, a few intellectuals 
like Historian Russell Kirk have tried to 
rehabilitate the conservative mind, Others 
have set to work redefining liberalism. 
Critic Lionel Trilling attacked the liberal 
idea that the only true reality is “ma- 
terial reality, hard, resistant, unformed, 
impenetrable, and unpleasant.” It was 
this idea that kept so many liberals at 
perpetual war with respectable society, 
that led them to exalt Theodore Dreiser 
for his apparent social conscience and to 
forgive that conscience when he joined 
the Communist Party. “This is the liberal 
criticism,” said Trilling, “which establishes 
the social responsibility of the writer and 
then goes on to say that, apart from his 
duty of resembling reality as much as pos- 
sible, he is not really responsible for any- 
thing, not even for his ideas.” 

Meanwhile, other men of ideas found 
other banners to rally around. Theolo- 
gian Reinhold Niebuhr condemned the 
liberal reformers for having ignored the 
fact of origir sin, and declared that 
man’s destiny is to “seek after an impos- 
sible victory and to adjust himself to an 
inevitable defeat.” In his The Public Phi- 
losophy. Journalist Walter Lip; 
nounced the “Jacobin heresy 
modern democracies, which insists that 
the New Man will be born out of his 
emancipation from authority. What is 
needed, said Lippmann, is a return to the 
idea of natural law, for with the disap- 
pearance of this public philosophy—‘“and 
of a consensus on the first and last things 
—there was opened up a great vacuum in 
the public mind, yawning to be filled.” 

Of all America’s men of ideas, Theolo- 
gian Paul Tillich is perhaps alone in com- 
manding among his fellow intellectuals 
something that approaches awe. His has 
been the most systematic effort to prove 
that faith and doubt are necessary to each 
other, and that “to live serenely and 
courageously in these tensions and to dis- 
cover finally their ultimate unity in the 
depths of our own souls and in the depth 
of the divine life is the task and the dig- 
nity of human thought.” 

Brother Babbitt. Thus have the winds 
of doctrine blown, each attracting its own 
set of followers. But for a large number 
of intellectuals, the outstanding basis of 
faith, the one standard with a truly uni- 
versal appeal, is not any school of thought, 
but America herself. “An avowed aloof- 
ness from national feeling,”’ Lionel! Trilling 
says. “is no longer the first ceremonial 
step into the life of thought . . . For the 
first time in the history of the modern 
American intellectual, A 
be conceived of as a pric 
and stupidest nation of t world. 

Indeed, says Historian Crane Brinton, 
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the alienation of intellectuals may be a 
thing of the past. “They really share, at 
bottom, the faith of their fellows ... 
Some of these intellectuals despair— 
though by no means quietly—simply be- 
cause they have heard talk of despair. 
Many of them, if you catch them un- 
awares, look as if they were enjoying 
themselves, and not merely enjoying their 
unhappiness. In fact . . . it begins to look 
nowadays in our perspective as if Sinclair 
Lewis and George F. Babbitt were broth- 
ers, under the skin.” 

This change, says Biographer Newton 
(Herman Melville) Arvin, was probably 
inevitable. “The culture we so fondly 
cherish is now disastrously threatened 
from without, and the truer this becomes, 
the intenser becomes the awareness of our 
necessary identification with it.” In any 
case, says Jacques Barzun, by the end of 
World War II “it was no disgrace, no 
provincialism, to accept America and ad- 
mire it nerica . . . was quite sim- 
ply the world power, which means: the 
center of world awareness: it was Europe 
that was provincial.” 

The Seedbed. Few men have been 
more eloquent on the subject of America 
than Jacques Barzun, and he got to his 
present position by his own intellectual 
route. The son of the literary scholar, 
Henri Martin Barzun, he spent his boy- 
hood among some of the foremost artists 
around Paris. Novelists Jules Romains 
and Georges Duhamel! were constant visi- 
tors, so were Artists Fernand Léger, Al- 
bert Gleizes and Marcel Duchamp. “It 
was,’ says Barzun, “a seedbed of modern- 
ism. Apollinaire dandled me on his knee. 
Marie Laurencin did a sketch of me.” 

Coming from such a home, young Bar- 
zun seemed destined for a scholar’s career. 
He was allowed to read whatever books he 
could reach in his father’s library, and 
when his school decided to try to solve 
the World War I teacher shortage by 
using the famous Lancaster system (em- 
ploying older pupils to teach the younger 
ones), nine-year-old Jacques got a crack 
at his first class. “All I remember about 
it,” says he, “is that it had to do with 
arithmetic and that the room seemed 
filled with thousands of very small chil- 
dren in black aprons . . . It served, how- 
ever, to apprentice me to my trade.” 

Two-Way Exodus. In 1917, Henri 
Martin Barzun came to the U.S. on a 
diplomatic mission, but when the time 
came to go home he decided to stay. 
While America’s lost generation looked 
for a spiritual home abroad, scores of 
French scholars and artists sought refuge 
in America from the wave of cynicism 
sW over Europe. After a stay in 
Britain, young Jacques arrived in the U.S. 
“in ridiculous short pants and ignorant 
of baseball.” But he was ready to enter 
college at 154. The college he chose was 
Columbi 
Columbia was the American university. 
Nicholas Murray Butler had made that 
quite clear to Europe.” 

It v 
Heights. There was the vigorous historian, 
Carleton Hayes, F.J.E. Woodbridge with 
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THORNTON WILDER 


f the most erudite of U.S. au- near Saratoga Springs, N.Y., is one 
the three-time Pulitzer Prize- of the rare American examples of 
here at work in the woods the artist and intellectual combined. 





REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


A philosopher of paradox, Niebuhr pro- 
claims the existence of an Absolute, standing 
above and outside history, which man can 
never adequately know but must not ignore. 





ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 


Having built up New York University’s 
law school, Chief Justice Vanderbilt of 
New Jersey has brought swiftness and effi- 
ciency to his state’s former judicial jungle. 


WALTER LIPPMANN 


In his Washington, D.C. study, the dura- 
ble sage of the Potomac mixes scholarship 
with journalism to produce one of the na- 
tion’s most learned syndicated columns. 











SUMNER SLICHTER 


This lucid Harvard economist, consultant 
to the nation on trade unionism and the 
business cycle, coined the phrase “labor- 
istic economy” for American capitalism. 
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J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 


Famed for his work on the quantum theory and nuclear 
physics, and war service on the A-bomb, Oppenheimer 
has proved himself as much humanist as scientist, heads 
the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, N.J. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


“Neither custom nor habit of 
imitation,” says this crusading 
architect, “exist in the world of 
the spirit. There, man’s faith 
in himself—alone—has credit.” 


SIDNEY HOOK 


Down-to-earth defender of academic 
freedom, Philosopher Hook clips his 
way through the 
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his “angry impersonations of the world’s 
philosophers,” John Dewey with his “bag- 
pipe drone,” John Erskine with his 
“princely introductions to the poets’—as 
well as a cluster of such talented younger 
men as Mark Van Doren, Mortimer Adler 
and Irwin Edman. To help pay his bills, 
Barzun and some friends ran a “perfectly 
legal and honest tutoring mill’ called 
Ghosts Inc. “No subjects were barred. 
Ii a retired minister came who wanted 
to read Hamlet in Esperanto (one did), 
we supplied an instructor who spoke the 
language like a native.” In 1927, at the 
time of his graduation, Barzun stood at 
the top of his class. 

Least Luxurious Club. He has stayed 
at Columbia ever since, rising through 
the Ph.D. treadmill (“The most expen- 
sive and least luxurious club in the 
world”) and then through the ranks to 
his present position as dean of the grad- 
uate faculties. A tall, slender, willowy 
man of 48, he remains what he has al- 
ways been—a brilliant. courtly, unruffable 
scholar whose whole life seems to be his 
work. Few besides his most intimate 
friends have met his wife, the former 
Mariana Lowell of Boston, or been inside 
his book-filled apartment in Manhattan’s 
East Sos. or met his nine-year-old daugh- 
ter Isabel, or two James 16, and 
Roger 14. A prodigious reader and pro- 
lific writer, Barzun has seen fit to arrange 
his routine with an almost classic preci- 
sion. But this is something of a para- 
dox, for Barzun’s chief interest as a cul- 
tural historian has been not classicism, 
but romanticism. 

It was in William James that he found 
the pluralistic philosophy that has guided 
him all his life. To James, says Barzun, 
“something is true, not because it has 
been repeated often, not because some- 
one in authority has said it . . . not be- 
cause it has been deduced from an infalli- 
ble generality; but because it leads as ac- 
curately as possible to the kind of result 
that we have in mind.” But there was 
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sons 


another aspect to James, the romantic 
pragmatist, that Barzun also adopted as 
his own. “Real culture,”’ said the philoso- 
pher, “lives by sympathies and admira- 
tion, not by dislikes and disdains.” 

In all his historical studies, culminat- 
ing in his massive biography of Berlioz 
(Berlioz and the Romantic Century), and 
in his observations of America® ( Teacher 
in America, God’s Country and Mine, 
Music in American Life) Barzun has never 
wavered in his refusal to disdain. But his 
great admiration has been reserved chiefly 
for the romanticists of the roth century. 
These men, said he, were not the senti- 
mental escapists that modern realists have 
painted, nor were they the children of 
chaos that admirers of classicism describe. 
They were idealists and individualists try- 
ing to build a new world after the fall of 
Napoleon signaled the collapse of the old, 
“Romanticism implies not only risk, 
effort, energy; it implies also creation, 
diversity, and individual genius. This is 
why America is the land of romanticism 
par excellence, and why her greatest phi- 
losopher, William James, asserted the doc- 
trine in its fullness against all absolute, 
classical limits.” 

The Innocents. Like history, says 
Barzun, America is “many men, many 
minds.” It has neither a permanent social 
class, nor a definable intellectual class. In 
a sense. the American intellectual is “a 
man who carries a briefcase From 
the progressive schoolboy doing a ‘re- 
search project’ to the Ground Safety Offi- 
cer of an airbase who has to post accurate 
warnings about sunstroke and heat ex- 
haustion. we intellectuals . are inces- 
santly boning up on something, ‘getting 
the facts,’ writing them down, breaking 
out in print. Parnassus stretches from 
coast to coast.” 

Actually, this admiration for facts and 
the accompanying suspicion of theory is 
the basis of American anti-intellectualism. 
But a “deafness to doctrine” has brought 
its own rewards. “It is attention to prac- 
tice and indifference to overarching be- 
liefs that guarantee our innocence ... 
We are innocent because we have been— 
we still are—too busy to brood.” 

The Privileged Crowd. What has Amer- 
ica been so busy about? Nothing less, says 
Barzun, than the creation of a new civili- 
zation. It is a civilization of multitudes, 
for America “was a community enterprise 
from the start.” It is, too, much more 
than a nation. “We have here a complete 
Europe—Swedes cheek by jowl with 
Armenians, Hungarians with Poles, Ger- 
mans with French . . . As for our living 
philosophy, it is not the metaphysics of 
sorrow and tragedy but the ethics of 
equality.” While individuals may rise to 
fame and distinction, privilege in general 
“has passed to the crowd.” 

Materialism, bigotry and vulgarity all 
play their part. But one fact about Amer- 
ica is far greater than any of its defects. 








%* Other Barzun books: The 
A Study in Modern Superstition, Of Human 
Freedom, Darwin, Marx, Wagner, Romanticism 
and the Modern Ego, Pleasures of Music, 


French Race, Race: 


Its population is all mankind—and so is 
its mission. “We face all types of misery 
and misfitness and proclaim that they are 
all equally entitled to our help, because 
mankind is what we aim to save.” This 
“is at last moral philosophy in action.” 
But it is also a religious idea—the “‘inclu- 
sive fatherhood of God. The fact that 
with us ‘the people’ means everybody is 
what distinguishes us historically.” 

Revelation of Hope. And what of the 
intellectual in a land where privilege has 
passed to the crowd? The intellectual’s 
true vocation, says Philosopher Sidney 
Hook, “is critical independence. The in- 
tellectual betrays his vocation when he 
becomes a poet laureate of the status quo. 
The criterion is neither assent nor con- 
formity . . . My experience has been that 
most so-called intellectuals are just as 
conformist to tradition in their imme- 
diate circle as the nonintellectuals. Many 
intellectuals would rather ‘die’ than agree 
with the majority, even on the rare occa- 
sions when the majority is right.” Cer- 
tainly, says Barzun, the intellectual has 
little cause to complain: never before has 
he had quite such a variety of backers— 
“the museums of modern art, the foun- 
dation patronage, the universities eager to 
be baffled. and the leagues of women 
armed with print to defend this or that 
‘ism.’ ” “There is room in America,” adds 
Philosopher T. V. Smith, “for all kinds 
of intelligence and for rewards befitting 
each kind. But those who sit on the 
Left Bank and howl at the Right neither 
facilitate the flow of the river nor adorn 
their own bank as the river flows by. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is only those who 
know not what to trust that trust they 
know not what.” 

One thing to trust, says Philosopher 
Mortimer Adler, “is that the most im- 
portant fact of the 20th century is the 
industrial revolution in the UL It is a 
most hopeful revolution, even if for the 
time being, the distraction with produc- 
tion is bad for culture. In the long run, 
the new industrialization will produce an 
aristocratic society for the millions. We 
can produce Rome for the millions, or 
Athens for the millions. We can make a 
great intellectual society, or produce cir- 
cuses if we want to. We have our choice. 
The intellectual should not be weeping; 
he should be planning.” 

But in 1956, it wouldeseem, the intel- 
lectual has ceased weeping. He is, in fact, 
closer than ever before to assuming the 
role he originally played in America as 
the critical but sympathetic—and wholly 
indispensable—bearer of America’s mes- 
sage. Scott Fitzgerald, says Jacques Bar- 
zun, put that message in an epigram 
“*America is a willingness of the heart.’ 
After his death, a hundred thousand more 
Europeans, forlorn, fleeing wanderers, 
found out what he meant. To us who 
came before them, the meaning is not 
fainter, though more familiar, and we 
scarcely need Emerson’s gentle reminder 
and advice: “The ear loves names of 
foreign and classic topography. But here 
we are, and if we tarry a little, we may 
come to learn that here is best.’”’ 
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“Who says 
railroading 
has lost its 
romance?”’ 


** It’s true, the romanceof the lusty 
old steam locomotive has all but 
disappeared from the rails. But 
in its place a new, thrill-a-min- 
ute kind of romance is growing 
up. A romance born of speed, 
power, and human ingenuity.” 

A. K. Atkinson, President, 
Wabash Railroad 





“On Today’s Wabash, the won- 
ders of electronics and automa- 
tion in many forms are at work 
every minute... just to men- 
tion a few of yesterday’s dreams 
that are real and practical 
today. In fact, the day may not 


LIFELONG RAILROADERS 





STILL THRILL to the sight of a sleek 


Wabash freight pulling into the yards at dusk, Powerful Diesels, ultra-modern yards, 


advanced communications 


these too are part of today’s romance on the Wabash, a 


community-building, growth-building bridge of rails spanning the Heart of America. 


be too far off when people will 
reminisce about the good old 
days when Diesel locomotives 
ruled the rails. 

“On the Wabash, we think 
there’s romance galore in this 
never-ending search for new 


ae 


and better ways to serve you. 
rm. 4? ‘ 

That’s why we’re always mov- 
ing ... ahead! Building from 
the modern Today’s Wabash 
an even greater Tomorrow’s 


Wabash!”’ 
Arthur K. Atkinson 


WABASH 


"ROAD OF THE MEN 
WHO MOVE THE GOODS 
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Trial by Music 


The musical world has no obstacle 
course so packed with tortures, traps and 
terrors as Brussels’ Queen Elisabeth Con- 
cours.* Last month 59 young, healthy 
pianists from 20 countries turned up to 
compete for world renown. By last week 
a dozen enervated ghosts were left to ache 
up to the piano and venture the stipulated 
“transcendental difficulties” of the Con- 
cours finals (Time, June 6, 1955). The 
requirements: one short solo piece, one 
undesignated concerto and—to assure 
transcendental difficulty—a modern, un- 
published concerto by Brussels’ René De- 
fossez. The finalists were bundled into the 





Concours WINNERS ASHKENAZY & BROWNING (CENTER) & FRIENDS 


chose Brahms’s Concerto No. 2 for his 
big selection, playing it stunningly, and 
he was the first finalist to bring order out 
of the Defossez chaos. Czajkowski re- 
minded observers of Chopin (he is at- 
tractive to women and prefers composing 
to playing) and amused them with his 
jokes. But his playing was no joke to 
his intense competitors. 

The finalists finished up at the rate of 
two a night. Each night, haggard but 
happy. the contestants went through a 
ritual, solemnly crossing the silverware 
at the places of the two absent finalists 
who were performing that night. sticking 
a knife into an erect piece of bread at 
each place and turning the chairs upside 





Les Freres Haine 





At the dinner table, two chairs were upside down. 


comfortable Chapelle Musicale and told 
they had a week in which to learn the 
strange new work. 

Two Russians entered the piano contest 
for the first time since the war—highly 
skilled and even more highly touted. One 
was Lazar Berman, 26. whose performance 
in the eliminations got rave reviews (“a 
stormy and sometimes savage nature but 
with absolutely sensational qualities’’). 
Berman practiced from 9 a.m. to mid- 
night. with time out for meals. went to 
bed with bleeding fingertips. He thought 
he played his final concert “rather well. 
But I always feel I played less well than 
I could.” The second, Vladimir Ashkenazy, 
18, who “stupefied” a critic with his 
technique and profound insight and his 
colleagues by memorizing the Defossez in 
two days. Other front-runners in the final 
twelve were Denver-born John Browning, 
23, and Poland’s Andrzej Czajkowski 
(pronounced Tchaikovsky), 20. On the 
advice of Manhattan’s Leon Fleischer, who 
won the last piano Concours, Browning 


Held one year for violinists, one for pianists, 
one for composers, with an intermission every 
fourth year 
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down. At week's end, at last they filed 
onto the stage, where they heard the 
verdict of the 13-member panel of judges 
(including Pianists Artur Rubinstein, Rob- 
ert Casadesus, Emil Gilels), The winners: 
first Ashkenazy, second Browning, third 
Czajkowski. ; 


The Liutai 


The violin is a thin, hollow wooden 
box with a long neck, a body shaped 
like a figure eight, and a capacity for 
more subtlety of expression than any 
other orchestral instrument. It was per- 
fected in Italy in the 17th and 18th 
centuries by craftsmen of the Amati, 
Stradivari and Guarneri families, Others 
have been trying to duplicate their mas- 
terpieces of workmanship ever since. 

Last week in Genoa some 2,000 visitors 
passed through the austere Villa Doria, 
examining and occasionally touching 189 
graceful and lustrous stringed instruments, 
including one cello, 16 violas, 171 violins. 
The oldest was a small, ornamented Gas- 


* Contestants Hiroko Kashu of Japan, Stanislav 
Knor of Czechoslovakia, Tamas Vasary and 
Peter Frankl of Hungs 








paro da Salo, dated 1609; the most fa- 
mous was Paganini’s own powerful Guar- 
neri del Gesu, given to him (by a wealthy 
Leghorn merchant) on the condition that 
nobody else would ever perform on it; 
the most prevalent were modern models 
patterned closely after Stradivari designs. 
Because of their popularity among wealthy 
foreign fiddlers. there were no Strads at 
all available for the exhibit. 

Secret Formulas. Most experts agree 
that there are plenty of modern fiddles 
every bit as fine as the finest Strad. Says 
one liutaio (literally, lutemaker): “I can- 
not tell you the names of my clients be- 
cause they always claim to be playing a 
Stradivarius.” In Italy alone there are 
some 120 lintai, amateur and pro, who 
turn out from three to six instruments a 
vear and sell them for as much as $600 
each.* Among the best known are the 
four Bisiach brothers of Milan and Flor- 
ence. Rome's Politi family, Milan's Luigi 
Ornati and Ferdinando Garimberti. 

Like their forebears’, the violinmakers’ 
first problem is finding the right wood. 
Some of it comes from the Italian Tyrol, 
some from the beams of 16th cen- 
tury buildings—fir for resonant belly and 
side walls, hard maple for back. neck and 
scroll. It is seasoned for 25 to 300 years. 
Testing for quality, the fathers twisted and 
tapped the wood as they worked it; their 
sons now listen with electronic ears and 
compute its acoustical properties. The in- 
strument is put together with glue—also 
mixed for its resonant qualities—and at 
that point it is as mechanically perfect 
as it will ever be. But it will only last a 
few years unless protected by varnish— 
and the varnish, despite its unique soft- 
ness and nonpenetrating qualities, destroys 
some resonance, Almost all liutai have 
secret varnish formulas. 

No Telling. The U.S., too, has its 
liutai, Standouts: Wisconsin's Carl Beck- 
er, Philadelphia’s William Moennig & 
Son, Manhattan's Simone Sacconi. It also 
has such well-grounded amateurs as New 
York’s Norman Pickering, who makes 
stringed instruments when he is not de- 
veloping fine components for high-fidelity 
machines. By use of electronic devices, 
he has isolated dozens of “resonance sys- 
tems” which give violins their unique 
sound. To work out his finished instru- 
ments’ initial “tightness” of tone, he uses 
a mechanical generator that vibrates the 
bridge. But most professionals simply get 
students to play the fiddles until limber. 
Some experts believe it is not the sheer 
age of a fiddle so much as continual play- 
ing that mellows it. 

The best modern violins have all the 
qualities of a fine Strad: instant response, 
no dead spots in the range from bottom 
to top, no perceptible difference in quality 
from string to string, a potentially sweet, 
powerful tone, and visual beauty. Despite 
all this, fiddlers often will not like the 
finished instruments, or if they do, they 
may not play them in public. Explained 


There are probably 600 Strads still function- 
ing. They bring up to $65,000 each; the rarer 
Guarneri can bring as much. 
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now yours at new, lower cost! 






Vow you can take it with you! Now you can pour cool, 
invigorating air into your car for the trip from desk to doorstep 


... from office to easy-chair. 


Just slip behind the wheel of your Harrison air-conditioned car 
and surround yourself with cool, pure, fresh air! 4 flick 


of the finger locks out heat, humidity, wind and noise. And 


COOL : 5 ao ; 
AIR you enjoy the most comfortable summertime driving of your life. 
BY So take it cool wherever vou travel this summer. 

THE Harrison's new, low-cost “out-in-front™ air conditioning is 


tailor-made for the new Buick, Oldsmobile, Pontiac and Chevrolet. 


CARLOAD! 
HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORP., LOCKPORT, N.Y, 


Refreshing air 

from the front... 
at the temperature 
you want... TEMPERATURES 


directed where 
we 
you want it! 3 3 MADE 
2) 
TO SY 


OCOROER 









It's easy to make: Fill old-fashioned 
giasa 2/3 full of crushed ice. Add two 


ounces OLD FITZGERALD and twist 
of lemon peel, Inhale the delightful 


misty bouquet as you sip! 





Nothings cooler than a FITZ MIST 


.. the summertime Wal /O enjoy 


= 7 4 . © 
100 PROOF + STINZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY + ESTAB. LOUISVILLE, KY., 1849 


6 YEARS OLD + KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + ALWAYS BOTTLED IN BOND 


Russia's David Oistrakh to William Moen- 
nig Jr. during his U.S. visit: “I'd love 
to play one of your violins in my con- 
certs, but I must use a Strad. Otherwise, 
if I made a mistake, people would blame 
it on the instrument.” 





Pop Records 

Carmen (Andy Griffith; Capitol). The 
slow-talking star of No Time for Sergeants 
does one of his wide-eyed explanations, 
this time of grand opera. The singers, he 
drawls, are high-priced and have “high 
roofs to their mouths.” As for Carmen, 
she’s “looking at this ‘Escamilla’ like she 
was stuck on him, and you can see why 
. . . because he’s a rale spowart. He lives 
about as far up town as you can get.” 

The Come Back (Peggy Lee; Decca). 
A rocking blues that turns out to be really 
blue. Wonderful Peggy starts out confi- 
dently, but quickly sinks into a throat- 
catching mood, using a high, thin voice of 
ultimate sadness. “Hold out, baby.” she 
keens. “I'll be back one day. 

Ella Fitzgerald Sings the Cole Porter 
Song Book (Verve, 2 LPs). Thirty-two 
sophisticated songs, sweet, hot and tough, 
sung with the utmost simplicity by the 


queen of popular singers. The Vitzgerald 
method, in her own words, is to “just 
sing.” and at least half of her poignance 


comes from the fact that she sings right 
in the heart of the note (instrumentalists 
like to say they tune up to her notes). 
Strangely enough, she can breathe right in 
the middle of a phrase and get away with 
it—a nice way of suggesting that she is 
not so sophisticated as the songs. 

Hart Brake Motel (Homer and Jethro; 
RCA: Victor). The funnymen from the 
hills take off from Elvis Presley's Heart- 
break Hotel in a red-hot tin lizzie. “My 
room it was so small.’ one of them 
croaks, that “ever'time I tried to smile 
my teeth would touch the wall.” No more 
vulgar than the prototype. 

Ivory Tower (Gale Storm; Dot). An- 
other waltz in the rinky-dink style that 
seems to go with the rock-'n’-roll idiom. 
The simple-minded but bestselling mes- 
sage: “It’s cold, so cold, in your ivory 
tower, and warm, so warm in my arms.” 

The Quest for Bridey Hammerschlau- 
gen (Stan Freberg; Capitol). A parody 
of the well-publicized hypnotic journey 
into previous incarnations to search for 
Bridey Murphy. This Bridey declares she 
lives outside Rome in 200 A.D., and is an 
usherette at the Colosseum. And she has 
a hot tip: put a bundle on Ben Hur in 
the fifth. 

Second Fiddle (Kay Starr; RCA Vic- 
tor). A thrush with powerful pipes tells 
how she got her present fella because both 
were castoffs. From her unhappy tone, 
Kay seems uncertain that that is the best 
reason to set up housekeeping. 

Taking a Chance on Love (Helen For- 
rest; Capitol). A popular songbird of the 
swing era who starred with the Goodman 
Shaw and James bands, Forrest, after a 
long time in the woods, swings back in 
fine condition. She sounds smoother and 
more confident; she still has plenty of life 
and the same sweetly nasal voice. 
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Half the fun of playing golf 
IS A WORTHY CLUB! 


You're on top of the world. Your approach shot landed pin high. 
You're up. You know your first putt will drop. And it does, 

Golf brings thrills like this. And you'll get your share if you use 
worthy clubs. 

In fact, your pro will tell you how all leading manufacturers are 
building new power and new accuracy into 1956 clubs, fitted with 
True Temper’s famous Rocket Golf Shafts . .. to make them the 
finest they've ever produced. 

You'll find that True Temper shafts are used in golf clubs made 
for men, women and youngsters in a complete range of prices. 
Incidentally, look in any pro’s bag ... chances are 98 to 1 that his 


clubs have True Temper shafts, too. 


“Better Golf” features facts about golf etiquette, 
rules and includes space for recording scores, It’s free 
wherever fine golf clubs are sold... or write: True 
Temper Corp., 1623 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Finest quality in golf-club shafts 
Hammers, hatchets, axes - Lawn, 
RUE [EMPER carden aod farm toot» Shovels 
' » Shears + Fishing tackle 
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RELIGION 





ois 
The Commissioners 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
(Northern) last week proposed one way 
of replacing talk about racial integration 
with deeds. Meeting in Philadelphia, the 
g1o Commissioners (delegates) of the 
168th General Assembly overwhelmingly 
passed a recommendation that all Chris- 
tian churchgoers with houses for sale 
should offer them to “all qualified pur- 
chasers without regard to race.”’ Studies 
of the effect on property values of Negroes 
moving into white communities, according 
to the Presbyterian Standing Committee 
on Social Education and Action, show 
that a decline in value is not inevitable, 
and that in many cases property values 
rise. Pastors of the 8,282 Northern Pres- 
byterian Churches were urged to form 
“covenants of open occupancy” among 
their congregations, designed to “stem the 
tendency toward panic selling and stabi- 
lize their neighborhoods on a nonsegre- 
gated basis.” 


Movie Morality 

One of 36 Jesuits who will be ordained 
in the Roman Catholic priesthood at New 
York's Fordham University next week is 
Avery R. Dulles, 37, youngest son of 
Presbyterian John Foster Dulles, U.S 
Secretary of State. In the current issue of 
the Jesuit weekly America, Convert Dulles 
turns a well-honed mind to the 22-year- 
old National Legion of Decency, the 
Catholic agency for screening and grading 
movies for their moral content. 

The movie ratings published by the 
Legion of Decency (A-I, unobjectionable 
for general patronage; A-II, for adults 
only; B, objectionable in part; C, con- 
demned) have not, Dulles points out, the 
force of ecclesiastical law, as does the 
Index of Forbidden Books. The legion’s 
recommendations are designed merely to 
help Catholics form their own consciences 
about what movies to see. But movie- 
going is “no exception to the general 
principle that before we perform an act 
we must assure ourselves that we are not 
committing sin. . . The mere fact that I 
could probably attend a given picture 
without falling into sin would not, then, 
be a sufficient justification for going.” 

Catholic consciences had best be formed 
outside the theater, warns Jesuit Dulles, 
otherwise it may be too late. “It would 
not be enough to resolve to leave in case 
you found yourself severely tempted. By 
that time you would already have incurred 
a serious danger of interiorly yielding to 
temptation, and the seeds of future temp- 
tation would already be implanted in your 
soul. Granted the normal tendencies of 
human nature, it is unlikely that an in- 
dividual would be strong-minded enough 
to prevent these evils by leaving the 
theater as soon as the first signs of danger 
appeared.” Anyone who is certain he will 
not be tempted by a given picture is 
morally free to attend it. “But,” says 
Dulles, “there is need of caution here. Most 
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of us tend to exaggerate. rather than under- 
estimate, our own moral strength.” 

There is another reason, too, why Cath- 
olics should follow Legion of Decency 
listings: to “increase the impact of Cath- 
olic opinion on film producers and theaters. 
In unity there is strength. . . The annual 
pledge accentuates the social dimension of 
the legion’s purpose.” 

In recent years some 40% of Holly- 
wood movies have won the Legion’s A-I 
rating, but last year, Dulles wrote, the 
percentage fell below 30, and B pictures 
increased. State censorship boards have 
been greatly weakened by recent Supreme 
Court decisions the films may not be 
banned on general charges of immorality 


Buried Treasure 


In all the mystery and marvel of the 
2,000-year-old scrolls found nine years ago 
in caves near the ruins of a religious com- 
munity on the Dead Sea, two scrolls shone 
with a special aura. For these, instead of 
leather or parchment, were of copper—a 
precious metal in those ancient times, 
betokening a message of highest value. 
Oxidized by time, the copper scrolls stub- 
bornly withheld their secret while scien- 
tists puttered and pondered over the prob- 
lem of unrolling them without crumbling 
them to powder. 

Imaginations, scholarly and unscholarly, 
danced to the possibilities hidden in the 
copper scrolls. When British Philologist 
John Allegro discoursed with tantalizing 
assurance of parallels between the scrolls’ 





Joun Foster Duties & Son AVERY 
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Inside, it may be too late. 


or sacrilegiousness. “The Legion of De- 
cency must therefore bear a heavier load 
in the struggle to maintain propriety . . 
It is not enough for Catholics to be on 
guard against personal mortal sin. They 
must be alert to the social aspects of 
motion picture morality.” 

In Memphis last week California Evan- 
gelist Dr. Jack Shuler threw the book at 
Hollywood (“the best friend the brothel 
has”). Bible-based movies, he shouted, 
are “counterfeit Christianity.” and movie- 
colony Christians like Jane Russell have 
acquired “the dubious ability of juggling 
a Bible in one hand and a cocktail glass 
in the other.” 

Up spoke stalwart Victor Mature, whose 
musculature has beefed up three of Holly- 
wood’s Bible epics (Samson and Delilah, 
The Robe, Demetrius and the Gladiators). 
“By pretending to know ‘inside hot stuff’ 
on the private lives of some stars, this 
man Shuler shows himself completely de- 
void of charity. It’s a pretty un-Christian 
thing to do.” 


Teacher of Righteousness and Jesus Christ 
(True, April 2), scroll snobs reminded one 
another that Allegro, though his surmises 
seemed wild, had been one of the few to 
study the copper scrolls when they were 
opened (by coating them with plastic 
and slitting them into strips). Perhaps, 
they whispered, his high-wire speculations 
would prove to be sound after all. 

Last week the secret of the copper 
scrolls came out. Their subject, announced 
the French, British and U.S. scholars who 
have been working on them in the Jor- 
danian section of Jerusalem, was not spir- 
itual at all. They were clues to buried 
treasure—and on a Fort Knox scale. Two 
hundred tons of gold and silver* were 
mentioned as well as a considerable cache 
of incense in about 60 separate hoards 
scattered over a 5o-mile-long area from 
Hebron to Mount Gerizim, near Nablus. 

The copper rolls were originally one 
sheet, rolled up in a hurry or by unskilled 


At present prices: $204 million if all gold, 
$5,320,000 if all silver. 
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hands which broke it at a joint into two 
rolls. The directions read more like the 
works of Captain Kidd than the Dead Sea 
Scrolls’ Teacher of Righteousness; “In the 
cistern which is below the rampart, on the 
east side, in a place hollowed out of rock; 
600 bars of silver . . . Close by, below | 
the southern corner of the portico at 
Zadok’s tomb, and underneath the pilaster 
in the exedras, a vessel of incense in pine 
wood and a vessel of incense in cassia 
wood ... In the pit near by, towards 
the north, near the grave, in a hole open- 
ing to the north, there is a copy of this 
book with explanations, measurements and 
all details.” 

No one knows where Zadok’s tomb 
might be, and all explanations, measure- 
ments, and other details await the finding 
of “this book,” whatever and wherever it 
is. Experts, accustomed to Middle Eastern 
tall tales of buried treasure, are skeptical 
of the troves’ existence—especially since 
the quantity is so huge. But this is not 
likely to keep scholars from speculating 
as to what an otherworldly sect of ascetics 
like the Essenes might be doing with such 
a hoard. Nor is it likely to keep treasure 
seekers from getting out picks and shovels 
and starting to dig. 





The Flying Angels 

When Queen Elizabeth passed out 
Birthday Honors last week, she awarded 
the Order of the British Empire to a 
Flying Angel. The Rev. Cyril Brown, 52, 
sports no wings and looks more like a 
white-haired Pat O’Brien than a member 
of the heavenly host, but the organiza- 
tion he runs is better known in the world’s 
seaports and ship lanes by its nickname, 
the Flying Angels, than by its official | 
title, Missions to Seamen. 

The Sea for a Parish. The idea of the 
Flying Angels took wing one bright sum- 
mer’s day in 1835 when a young vaca- 
tioning Anglican minister named John 
Ashley stood with his son looking out 
over the Bristol Channel. The little boy 
pointed to two lonely islands Steep 
Holme and Flat Holme, lying far out | 
in the haze. “How can those people go | 
to church, Father?” he asked. | 

Next day John Ashley put off in a boat 
to find out. The fisherfolk, farmers and 
lighthouse keepers he found there had no 
church at all, and Ashley ‘began to visit 
then 
Then he started calling on the ships that 
were anchored or becalmed in the chan- 
nel, and so great was the need he found 
that he gave up his regu 
out a cutter with a chapel below decks, 





from time to time to hold services. 


lar church, fitted 





and made the sea his parish. 

For the next 13 years until his retire- 
ment, John Ashley built up his unique 
work. In 1856 it became officially the 
Missi 
the ve principal missionary societies 
of the Church of Er 





is to Seamen and is now one of 











und. Todav its <3 


chaplains and 25 laymen operate in 80 
seaports around the world. 

Pork & Crimps. Their reward has not 
always been gratitude: one chaplain in 
the 1860s complained that sailors burst 
into raucous song in the midst of his ser- | 
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HI-DENSITY 
RUBBER 


tougher textured for the 


most mileage you’ve ever known! 


MILEAGE, surpassing any you have ever experi- 
enced, is yours in the new Nygen Cord General 
Tire with H1-DENsiItTy Rubber. It combines 
tremendous toughness with a degree of ground- 
gripping skid safety never before thought possible. 

Nygen Cord and H1-DeEnsitry Rubber give you 
all the extra-long, extra-safe mileage you have 
ever wanted in a tire. 


THE GENERAL TIRE...GOES A LONG WAY TO MAKE FRIENDS 
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Modern... 


Chair and Polynesian 
inspired chest. 

From the Circa "60 
collection. 

For an illustrated 
booklet, describing the 
entire collection, 
please write, 
enclosing 25¢, to 
Heritage-Henredon, 
Dept. T-61, 

High Point, N.C 
(Name of your 
nearest dealer 


sent on request.) 





q1) Heritage 


1) Henredon 





IN HONG KONG THIS WEEK 


Here is the S, S. President Cleveland, all- 
fast at Kowloon Wharf, Hong Kong. For the 
moment her gay cruise crowd has vanished, 
immersed in exploration of the fabulous city 
... Activity has shifted from luxurious coun- 
try club lounges and sunny decks to clamor- 
ing cargo holds—teeming with men as the 
world’s goods move one giant step closer to 
market ... We stage this drama, with inter- 
esting variations, every day in one or more 
major world ports .. . If you're a dollar-wise 
traffic man or a fancy-free adventurer, better 
ask your Forwarder or Travel Agent about 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


General Offices: 311 California Street 
San Francisco 4, California 
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Doctor: 

Did you 
read page 10, 
Journal 
American 
Medical 
Association 
June 2Pr 


PEACE, 


J. B. ROERIG AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc, 





mon and pelted him with lumps of pork 
rolled up in the tracts he had brought 
them. Ashore, many Flying Angels of ear- 
lier days got bruised knuckles and broken 
heads fighting the crimps who shanghaied 
sailors or lay in wait to fleece them. 
Today their life is more peaceful. They 
visit hospitalized seamen, arranging such 
things as transfusions of rare blood, set- 
tling language and legal problems. Break- 
ing the news of a seaman’s death is a 
common and painful task; British ship- 
ping companies always cable the Flying 
Ange! in a dead sailor's home port and 
wait until the chaplain can visit the fam- 
ily before sending an official cable. Wife 
trouble is another constant concern. 
During World War II a girl came to 
a Flying Angel in an African port, said 
that she had married a British radio offi- 
cer, had not heard from him and wanted 
a divorce. The Angel cabled the mission 








MIssioNARY BROWN 
From fighting crimps to troubled wives. 


in Glasgow. the husband's home port, 
which in turn located the ship in Asia, 
where a third Angel sat down with the 
husband, helped him draft appropriate 
letters to his wife, which (with the Afri- 
can Angel's help) assured a happy ending. 

The Angels do far more than answer 
distress signals. Seamen are prepared for 
confirmation, for instance. while on voy- 
age—one lesson in one port. the next in 
another. 

Last week, aboard a ship moored in 
the Thames, Missions to Seamen held its 
annual meeting and observed its cente- 
nary. The Rev. Cyril Brown. O.B.E 
proudly totted up the last year's achieve- 
ments: during the year the mission visited 


$7,000 ships. made 5,500 hospital calls, 





arranged some 12,500 entertainments, con- 
ducted nearly 13,500 religious services. 
And in its seven-story London headquar- 
ters alone it served seamen 61,000 meals, 
provided 54,000 night lodgings. and gave 
away 24,000 books. 
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Sales Offices: Mead Papers, Inc., 





If you are a person interested in Sood printing, it's a 
full and happy day when someone compliments you 
on the excellence of a printed piece. And that day is 
bound to be frequent when Mead Papers are the 
papers chosen for the job, Experienced buyers and 


users of printing and lithography regard Mead 
Papers as among the finest available. You can 
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FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP DEMANDS FINE PAPERS 


specify their use with every assurance of getting the 
results you want at the price you wish to pay. 

No matter what the process or the purpose, you'll 
find a paper made by Mead ideally suited to your need 
and budget. For announcements, for catalogues and 
brochures, for booklets and folders, for any printed 


piece, specify Mead Papers, the papers the experts use 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


Papermakers to America 


118 West First Street, Dayron 2, Ohio « New York « Chicago « Boston « Phil idelphia « Acianta 
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Growth of the 8-state Golden Empire served by Southern Pacific 


gives our railroad a steady, urgent green light for GO. 
The greater the region’s needs, the greater the demand 
for progressive, go-ahead railroad service. 


We welcome the challenge and we do our best to meet it. 
Since World War II, to cite just one example, 


we've invested 358 million dollars in 57,304 new freight cars. 


Southern Pacific 


O. J, Russell, President, San Francisco 
THE WEST'S LARGEST TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


TRE PRESS 





Straitjacket in Turkey 


The Turkish press was fitted for an 
authoritarian straitjacket last week by 
Premier Adnan Menderes. The govern- 
ment quickly whipped a new press bill 
through its Democratic Party caucus, and 
a Grand National Assembly committee 
approved it. This week, if the Democrat- 
dominated Assembly passes it as expected, 
the new law will confront Turkish editors 
and publishers with a hard choice: drop 
all criticism of the Menderes regime or 
face fines up to 10,000 lire ($3,600 at 
the official rate) and jail sentences up to 
three years. 

The penalties are laid down for news- 
men who publish anything that the gov- 
ernment feels lessens the Turkish public's 
regard for the state, its political and 
financial reputation. If a paper publishes 
or even hints at news from any meeting 
closed to the public, it can be shut down 
for as long as three months—and nobody 
on its staff may write for another pub- 
lication during the shutdown. Persons 
attacked in a paper can demand twice 
as much space for rebuttal. Even news- 
boys are forbidden to shout any news 
that indirectly causes “doubts’’ about the 
government. 

The government’s motives were pain- 
fully clear. Turkey is virtually bankrupt, 
its foreign trade at a standstill, its people 
suffering from shortages that range from 
coal to horseshoe nails. Its lira sells at a 
black-market rate of about twelve to the 
dollar instead of the official rate of 2.80. 
The country’s desperate plight and the 
government’s shortcomings in coping with 
it have been reported fully in opposition 
(Republican) and independent newspa- 
pers in Istanbul and Ankara, which vigor- 
ously protested the gag. Warned Opposi- 
tion Leader General Ismet Inénii, former 
Turkish President: “We are going toward 
totalitarianism.” The only hope was that 
Turkey's newspapers, which boldly and 
cleverly evaded a less repressive press 
law of 1954, might find ways to make 
the new restrictions unenforceable. 


No Man's Land 


In France's bloody conflict in Algeria, 
war correspondents are running not only 
the occupational hazard of shot and shell 
but a new kind of risk. Though 350,000 
French troops are committed, and the 
hostilities have claimed some 50,000 
deaths on both sides, France does not 
recognize the conflict as a war. Result: a 
legalistic no man’s land in which reporters 
trying conscientiously to get the Algerian 
side of the story by meeting with fellagha 
leaders either in Paris or Algiers put 
themselves at the mercy of French security 
and treason laws. 

Last September the French government 
arrested Robert Barrat, wartime resistance 
leader and stringer correspondent for the 
U.S. Catholic weekly Commonweal. For 
meeting Algerian leaders and writing sym- 
pathetic stories in France Observateur, 
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United Press 


ReporTeR GERARD 
Liberalism v. treason. 

Barrat was charged with a strange offense: 
“Failure to denounce crimes compromising 
the security of the state.” The French 
press raised such a protest that Barrat 
was released provisionally. Three months 
ago Newsweek's Paris Correspondent Ben- 
jamin Bradlee was arrested and ordered 
to leave France for a similar offense— 
though he never got closer to the rebels 
than a taxi ride in Algiers. This time the 
U.S. embassy protested, and the French 

suspended the expulsion order. 
"Birth of a Nation.'' Last week the 
government cracked down again. The 
victim; seasoned, fortyish Newshen 





Paul Thompson 
ITOR RIDDELL (CIRCA 1930) 
Crime and punishment. 
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Claude Gerard, a heroine of the resistance 
who fought alongside Robert Lacoste, now 
French Minister Resident in Algeria. Last 
month Reporter Gerard spent ten days 
with three rebel units in the Berber area 
and in western Constantine, made a forced 
march with them. Back in Paris, she 
wrote her story for the new Socialist 
weekly Demain, which generally backs 
Premier Guy Mollet’s foreign policy but 
opposes him on Algeria. Staunchly anti- 
colonialist, the story referred to the rebels 
throughout as “le Maquis”’—a name syn- 
onymous in France with the glory of the 
undercover fight against the Nazis. 

The government stayed mum, Then 
London’s weekly Observer interviewed Re- 
porter Gerard for two pro-Algerian col- 
umns. Said she: “I felt I was watching 
the birth of a nation. I love my own 
country too much to blame them for 
loving theirs.’ That touched off a French 
police raid on her home. They ransacked 
her files, put her through a daylong inter- 
rogation, At one point her interrogator de- 
manded: “Where does liberalism end and 
treason begin?” Then she was charged 
with “attack against the external security 
of the state and the integrity of the terri- 
tory” and put in jail to await a flight 
to Algeria to stand trial. 

Protest of 100. Again the press pro- 
tested. More than 1oo editors and re- 
porters signed a protest denouncing the 
government for making a criminal offense 
of “the free exercise of the functions of 
a journalist.” At week’s end, with Claude 
Gerard still in the general women’s prison 
of Paris, the government let it be known 
unofficially that she would not be sent to 
Algeria for trial. It appeared that News- 
hen Gerard would soon be free on the 
same provisional basis as Barrat, but the 
government still plainly held the threat of 
jail over any correspondent who displeases 
it in covering the war that is not a war. 


End of an Era? 


Fleet Street buzzed last week with word 
that a single newspaper had dropped 
1,000,000 circulation. The loss left Brit- 
ain’s weekly News of the World with a 
circulation that still topped 7,000,c0oo— 
the biggest on earth. But the size and the 
rate of the drop—faster than that of any 
other British Sunday paper—prompted 
one critic, Francis Williams in the weekly 
New Statesman & Nation, to signal: “It 
looks as if we are at last drawing towards 
the close of an era in Sunday journalism— 
the era of the News of the World.” 

What has given News of the World a 
fond place in every second British home 
is a simple formula: deadpan reporting of 
crime, from adultery to zooerastry, in 
almost all the exhaustive (and libel-proof ) 
detail of the court transcript. “We are not 
a sensational paper,” says the paper's 
creed. “ ‘Sensation’ means making a lot 
out of nothing. We give facts, simply 
present all the news.” Thus, in columns 
rife with rape, the paper never descends 
to such pseudo-glamorous tabloid cliches 
as “voluptuous” or “comely” to describe 
a victim; it simply tells the reader in cold 
detail what happened up to the stage 
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“Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan?” 


A timely suggestion for company executives who want to 
know how to use a large bank effectively 


If, like the guest rider on the right, 
you’re faced with a business problem 
that involves financial planning be- 
yond the normal scope of a bank 
loan, you'll do well to talk to the 
people at Chase Manhattan. 

To help you, Chase Manhattan 
staffs the Commercial Banking De- 


partment with people having a broad 
knowledge of business conditions and 
trends. They will study your prob- 
lem, and make suggestions that may 
save you money... strengthen your 
entire operation. 

This is possible because consulting 
Chase Manhattan automatically 


gives you access to the services of 
specialized departments like Public 
Utilities, Petroleum, Aviation, In- 
ternational, Bond, Investment, Real 
Estate, Trust, and Money Mobiliza- 
tion. 

To see how The Chase Manhattan 
Bank can work for you, look over to 
the next page and read a typical case 
history from the Commercial Bank- 
ing Department’s files. 











Talking to the people at 
Chase Manhattan 


Recently a customer operating a depart- 

ment store called on Chase Manhattan to 

find out how best to set up a suburban 
branch store. 

The corporation had borrowed some 
years before to expand its main store but 
movement toward the suburbs had affected 
store traffic, and “occupancy cost” to the 
sales dollar became too high. This made it 
difficult to operate at a sufficient profit to 
maintain dividends to the stockholders, 
amortize the substantial mortgage on the 
main store, and finance the new suburban 
store necessary to protect the company’s 
dominant position in its sales area, 

After reviewing all the facts, Chase Man- 
hattan’s Commercial Banking Depart- 
ment, together with specialists in other 
Departments, proposed the following: 

1. The sale of new capital to increase the 
equity in the business. 

2. Rearranging the maturities and provi- 
sions of the mortgage to recognize the 
immediate need of cash, but taking into 
account the intrinsic values and eyen- 
tual earning power of the business. 

3.A bank standby and term loan to fi- 
nance the equipping and stocking of the 
new store. 

4. A “snugging in” of the main store oper- 
ation through the relocation of certain 
departments and the sale or lease of sur- 
plus property. 

The acceptance and putting into effect of 

the above program, with the consequent 

improvement in operating results, demon- 
strated tangibly once again “It pays to do 
business with Chase Manhattan.” 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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| where, as its reports invariably note, “an 











offense took place.’ 

Dry Technique. This dry technique of 
telling a juicy story, marrying the British 
gift for understatement with the British 
craving for crimes of excess, was devised 
by a young barrister named George Rid- 
dell, who joined the paper at the turn of 
the century, when its circulation was 
30,000. Riddell became managing 
editor, catered to other favored British 
tastes by adding big side dishes of sports 
coverage (including quoits, darts and 
pigeon racing) and contests, plus a light 
helping of political comment. “We're just 
like the Old Testament,” Riddell told his 
critics. “We report crime and punish- 
ment.” Riddell won a peerage, and his 
editor, Emsley Carr, was knighted. 

The paper also won unusual tribute 
from a murderer. The day after his ar- 
rest in 1935 for killing two women, Dr. 
Buck Ruxton scribbled a note that he 
gave to a friend with strict orders to pass 
it to News of the World only after his 
death. Ruxton went to the gallows seven 
months later, protesting his innocence to 
the last. The next Sunday the paper was 
able to settle readers’ bets as to his guilt 
by publishing the note—a full confession. 
Scotland Yard has also had reason to 
respect the paper’s passion for finicky de- 
tail. The full published report on the in- 
quest of a bride drowned in her bath pro- 
duced letters from readers in remote spots 
who knew of other bathtub drownings of 
young women linked to the same man, 
George Joseph Smith. The story helped 
to hang him. 


soon 


The Plumber Calls. But the most spec- | 


tacular tribute came from the growing 
armies of readers. When the country’s 
newspaper circulations were unfrozen in 
1946 for the first time after World War 
II, News of the World shot up 900,000 
in a single week from its 4,000,000 war- 
time quota. For years, hungry readers 
queued for it, waited for subscribers to 
die so they could take the place on the 
subscription rolls. 

The paper's phenomenal growth defied 
not only war and depression but also the 
brightening face of British journalism. 
The 14-page News of the World still 
clings to a dingily archaic makeup, small, 
unimaginative headlines, and few pictures. 
But last week Critic Williams thought 
that the British public was shifting slowly 
at last, not to greater respectability but 
less: the sensation-mongering school that 
tells of sex and crime with loud adjec- 
tives and lush cheesecake. The leading 
Sunday exponent of this school, the Sun- 
day Pictorial (circ. 5,539,000), is attract- 
ing readers at the fastest clip. 

But there was no gloom last week at 
News of the World. Executives blamed the 
slump on price rises, last year’s newspaper 
strike and the growth of Britain’s TV 
network. Said rotund Managing Editor 
Bertram Jones airily: “These things hap- 
pen from time to time. We do not intend 
to change.” And the paper went on stick- 
ing to the simple facts under such simple 
headlines as WHAT HAPPENED WHEN THE 
PLUMBER CALLED. 
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Dean of Sculptors 


The citizens of San Antonio, Texas 
turned out last week in admiring tribute 
to the dean of U.S. sculptors, Lithuanian- 
born William Zorach, 69, whose massive 
figures have for the past four decades 
decorated the U.S. scene. On view at the 
McNay Art Institute was a retrospective 
showing of 27 of Zorach’s sculptures, 
photographs of his best-known works, and 
65 of his drawings and watercolors, on 
loan from leading U.S. museums and col- 
lectors. Editorialized the San Antonio 
News: “The most beautiful and exciting 
sculpture that it has ever been our happy 
privilege to see.” The San Antonio Express 
art critic enthusiastically agreed: “The 
finest show of sculpture ever placed on 
public view in San Antonio and probably 
anywhere in Texas.” 

The celebration came as something of a 
consolation prize to Sculptor Zorach. One 
of four artists accused of past left-wing 
sympathies in the noisy row which greeted 
the traveling “Sport in Art” show in Dal- 
las (Time, March 12),* he had just run 
into another rebuff at the hands of Texas 
patriots: cancellation of a $124,755 com- 
mission for three huge sculptured alumi- 
num panels designed for the exterior of 
Houston’s new $16 million Bank of the 
Southwest. The bank's explanation: the 


* The U.S. Information Agency, which had 
planned to send the show to the Olympic Games, 
last month changed its mind, decided 
for an exhibition of 28 color photographs that 
it had already sent to Australia. 


to settle 


r 


sculpture was “too modern,” and some- 
how seemed inappropriate after the Bank 
of the Southwest changed its name from 
the Second National Bank of Houston. 
Snorted Zorach, who indignantly denies 
ever having been a Communist sympathiz- 
er: “The figures would fit any Texas 
building, because they tell symbolically 
the history of Texas.” 

Out of the Brass Factory. In his long 
career, Sculptor Zorach has had more than 
his share of artistic hard knocks. As an 
immigrant boy in Cleveland, Ohio, he 
earned pennies selling newspapers, worked 
in a machine shop and brass factory before 
he quit school for good after the seventh 
grade and became an apprentice lithog- 
rapher. Saving up $160, he set off for 
New York to study art, got back home 
flat broke almost a year later and saved up 
more money, this time to go to Paris. 

The art world that Zorach discovered 
abroad was bubbling with the new ideas 
and brilliant colors of painters like Matisse 
and Gauguin. “Before I realized it, I was 
as wild as the rest,” Zorach recalls. To 
his astonishment, he had four paintings 
accepted in the Paris Salon d’Automne of 
1910. While in Paris he also met his art- 
ist wife, Marguerite Thompson, grand- 
daughter of a New Bedford whaling cap- 
tain. They returned to Manhattan just in 
time for each to hang a painting in the 
1913 Armory Show that introduced the 
U.S. to modern art. 

Up with Sculpture. Zorach tried his first 
sculpture, carved out of a butternut panel 
salvaged from an old bureau, while sum- 
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mering in 1917 in an abandoned N 
Hampshire farmhouse. Where Zorach 
that his paintings were derivative, 
found that working directly in wood ; 
stone gave him a sense of coming i 
his own. 

Drawing for models on his wife ; 
children, animals and friends, Zorach s 
achieved a quality of serene, monumer 
nobility in his work. Two versions of 
Mother and Child were bought by M 
hattan’s Metropolitan and Whitney 1 
seums, his Youth by West Palm Bea 
Norton Gallery. He executed sculpt 
decorations for the Mayo Clinic, re 
panels for the Greeneville (Tenn.) co 
house and Radio City’s Spirit of 
Dance. But bad luck kept joggling 
chisel. His prizewinning design fot 
memorial to pioneer Texas women 
refused because the figures were nude. 
the mother lacked a wedding ring; a 
ft. frieze for the Los Angeles City H 
done in 1929, was a Depression casual 
his large-scale figures for Denver's Sy 
Memorial fell victim to local political | 
rolling. His statue of Benjamin Fran! 
(see cut), done for the Post Office Bu 
ing in Washington, D.C., was insta 
only after the late F.D.R. personally ov 
ruled the Federal Fine Arts Commissic 

Of his latest rejection Zorach says: 
don’t think their motives were politi 
They say they weren't. But they just d 
understand. They think they can order 
artist to do a piece of sculpture, to 
his whole life, and guts, and soul int 
piece of work, and then discard it lik 
piece of furniture.” Zorach still hopes t 
the bank, which has already paid 
$110,000 on the commission, will rec 
sider. Says L. R. Bryan Jr., vice chairr 
of Southwest’s board: “The bank lo 
mighty pretty just plain.” 


Capitol Face Lifting 


The nation’s Capitol has been a cet 
of stormy artistic controversy ever si 
Amateur Architect Dr. William Thorn 
had to fend off the claims of his pro 
sional rival, Stephen Hallet, to get 
credit for his 1793 plan. Last week it 
once again the focus of debate. At is 
this time: a $12 million appropria' 
voted by the House to start remode 
the east facade (plus another $28.5 1 
lion to remodel the two congressic 
office buildings and begin building a thi 

Under the House plan, which seer 
certain of Senate approval, the Capit 
sandstone facing would be replaced v 
marble, and the whole facade, along \ 
its imposing steps, which serve as 
setting for presidential inaugurati 
would be moved about 4o feet forw 
bringing it more in line with the He 
and Senate wings. Besides repairing 
damage of time and weather, the remo 
ing would provide a broader base for 
Capitol’s dome. More practically, the 
pansion plan would also provide space 
42 extra office rooms, added restau 





SCULPTOR ZORACH 
IN BROOKLYN STUDIO 











“Gas 


PINTORETTO'S “MINERVA PURSUING VENUS 


MASTER O 


ike draftsmanship of Michelangelo and the 


color of Titian.” The motto that Jacopo 
Robusti, known as Il Tintoretto (The Little 
Dyer), wrote on the wall of his room in Venice 
was an ambitious goal. But in such paintings 


as this 16th cent oil masterpiece, Minerva 


Pursuing Venus, newly acquired by the St. Louis 
City Art Museum, 


lo achieve his ends Tintoretto developed his 


made good his claim 


THE RENAI 


Y eae 
SANC 

own devices, often placed small clay fi 
inside homemade boxes, dramatically lighting 
them from unusual angles. To learn how 
draw figures miraculously suspended in space, 
he hung figurines from the ceiling on wires 
Both techniques paid off handsomely. But above 
all, Tintoretto achieved in his work the radiant 
golden glow and superb freshness that mark him 


as the last of the great Renaissance masters 
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Thousands of tons of rock buried 500 fect of Anaconda shovel cable in an open pit mine—yet the cable continued to work, 


The electric cable that won a landslide victory 





IT'S A RUGGED LiFe. The cables that 
feed power to giant shovels in open 
pit mines lie right on the mine floor. 
Trucks run over them; rain, sleet and 
sun beat on them. 


Even worse can happen under un- 
usual circumstances. For example... 
WHEN THIS 90-FOOT WALL cunnc 
tumbling down, a five-year-old sec- 


tion of Anaconda shovel cable was 
buried under thousands of tons of 
rock. The cable and shovel it supplied 
continued to operate. 

\Anaconda’s unique experience in 
both metals and cables—its advanced 
engineering and manufacturing abil- 
itv—have been responsible for many 
improved, better working electric 
cables for severe use. Examples: A 
new line of portable cords for rail- 
roads, docks and heavy industry; a 


tougher longer lived shuttle car cable 


for mines. 

THE FUTURE: Electric cable is only 
one of the ways Anaconda and its 
manufacturing companies —The 


American Brass Company and the 
Anaconda Wire & Cable ¢ sompany — 
serve you with the broadest line of 
nonferrous metals and mill products 
in the world. Check with the Man 
from Anaconda—he can help you ar- 
rive at the most practical and eco- 
nomical answer to many of your 
metal needs—whether you require a 
special alloy or shape in copper, brass 
or bronze—or an electrical con- 
ductor of copper or aluminum. The 
Anaconda Company, 25 Broadway, 


New York 4, New York. 


ore ~ 


facilities, one large hearing room and a 
private, 7.e., tourist-free corridor connect- 
ing the House and Senate. 

The new plan was strenuously opposed 
by the New York chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects and other organi- 
zations, and brought forth cries of sacri- 
lege from Manhattan Architect Lorimer 
Rich, designer of Arlington’s Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, who upheld the Capitol 
facade as an “invaluable record of our 
early architecture which should always re- 
main.” The building as it stands, the 
architects argued, is a living record of the 
work of such men as Thornton, British- 
born Benjamin Henry Latrobe (respon- 
sible for the handsome east facade), and 
Boston's Charles Bulfinch (chief restorer 


of the Capitol after the British burned it 
in 1814). Said Architect Rich: “A re- 
production is worth only the price it took 
to build it. An original is priceless.” 
Capitol Architect George Stewart made 
the case for change. After all, he pointed 
out, the Capitol has been modified many 
times since the cornerstone was laid, each 
architect changing to some extent the 
work of his predecessor. With an increased 
number of Representatives since the last 
expansion of the Capitol and heavier legis- 
lative workloads, the Capitol will have to 
go right on growing. “In fact,” said Archi- 
tect Stewart, “I can see the day—3o or 
40 years off—when we'll have to build a 
new Capitol, a truly functional building. 
This one will become just a museum.” 





MILESTONES 





Married. Billy Rose (real name: Wil- 
liam Samuel Rosenberg), 56, veteran 
Broadway showman; and Joyce Mathews, 
36, blonde onetime cinema starlet (Night 
Work), and Rose’s longtime (five years) 
fiancée; he for the third time (his first: 
Comedienne Fanny Brice; second: Aqua- 
star Eleanor Holm), she for the fourth 
(her first: Colonel Gonzalo Gémez, son of 
Venezuela’s late Dictator Juan Vicente 
Gomez; her second and third: TV Comic 
Milton Berle): in Manhattan. 


Died. Sir Francis Joseph Edmund 
Beaurepaire, 65, Australian industrialist- 
philanthropist and famed swim star who 
represented his country in three Olympic 
Games (1908, 1920, 1924), won more than 
200 championship titles, set eight world 
records; in Melbourne. 


Died. Jean Hersholt, 69, veteran Hol- 
lywood character actor, best remembered 
for his kindly radio portrayal of Dr. Chris- 
tian; after long illness; in Hollywood. A 
sometime painter, book collector and 
translator (a complete English version of 
Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tales), 
Danish-born Actor Hersholt became one 
of filmland’s best-loved personalities. 


Died. Dr. Kate Pelham Newcomb, 71, 
Wisconsin’s famed North Woods woman 
doctor; of complications following sur- 
gery on a broken hip; in Wausau, Wis. 
Kansas-born Kate Newcomb had an ever- 
widening practice in a 7o-mile circle 
around Woodruff, Wis. (pop. 550), where 
it was always hard sledding. Fame came 
to her after a “million pennies” drive to 
raise funds for a tiny community hospital 
and an appearance (1954) on TV's This 
7s Your Life; the TV audience ponied up 
$112,596, and roly-poly Kate became the 
subject of a sentimental biography, Doc- 
tor Kate; Angel on Snowshoes (by Adele 
Comandini), the name her wilderness pa- 
tients had known her by for 25 years. 


Died. Matthew Woll, 76, veteran (since 
1906) labor leader, a longtime (1919-55) 
vice president of the old A.F.L. and a vice 
president (since its merger last year) of 
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the A.F.L.-C.1.0., president of the Interna- 
tional Photo-Engravers’ Union of North 
America (1906-29), sometime author 
(Labor, Industry and Government); in 
Manhattan. Short (5 ft. 2 in.), swart and 
dapper, Luxembourg-born Matthew Woll 
was long identified with the Republican 
conservative wing of the U.S. labor move- 
ment, fought Communist efforts to infil- 
trate unions for more than 30 years. Once 
willed the job of American labor chief by 
A.F.L. Founder-President Sam Gompers, 
Woll was blocked by U.M.W. Boss John 
L. Lewis, who railroaded William Green 
into the slot left by Gompers’ death in 
1924. Matt Woll stayed on, a hard and 
able worker, and a visual standout in his 
natty garb—he favored striped pants, a 
gates-ajar collar and bow tie. 


Died. Jesse Holman Jones, 82, Texas 
tycoon, big builder (of Houston skyscrap- 
ers), publisher (Houston Chronicle; circ. 
596,000), longtime (1932-45) head of 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., wartime 
(1940-45) U.S. Secretary of Commerce; 
in Houston. As overlord of RFC and a 
dozen other New Deal agencies in the 
Depression ‘30s, massive (6 ft. 3 in., 200 
Ibs.), granite-faced Jesse Jones saved 
many a bank, railroad and factory from 
disaster, made money for the Government 
by insisting, with a small-town banker's 
care, on rock-sound collateral before cer- 
tifying a federal loan. Jones was dropped 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt as Commerce 
head in 1945 to make way for Henry Wal- 
lace. (He later called Wallace “an incom- 
petent meddler with screwball ideas,” de- 
nounced F.D.R. as a ruthless “total poli- 
tician.”’) His lifelong passion was power 
(“I am a trustee for all of the people”), 
and in wielding it he made many enemies, 
who called him “Jesse James” and “Ten- 








Percent Jones.” To his admirers he made | 


democracy a safe risk. 


Died. Ada Galsworthy, 89, widow of | 


Britain's Nobel Prizewinning Author John 
Galsworthy, desultory travel writer (Over 
the Hills and Far Away) and model for 
Irene in Galsworthy’s monumental trilogy 
The Forsyte Saga; in London. 








Sales engineer Ken- 

neth J. Mackey 

drives his Rambler 

some 40,000 miles a 

year to cover Illinois 

a and Towa in his job 

Mr. Mackey for the Industrial 

Engineering Sales Agency of Loves 

Park, Illinois. He tells us his favorite 

hobby is driving his Rambler, and 
goes on to say: 


“SAVED $2033 IN A YEAR!” 


"Estimating my travel 
budget, I allowed 10 cents 
a mile (based on actual 
records from two years of 
using a 'Big Three' car). 
At the close of the year, my 
records indicated a total 
cost of $1767 instead of my 
estimate of $3800. 


"I figure the $2033 I saved 
purchased my new Rambler— 
the finest automobile I have 
ever driven in some 500,000 
miles of travelling." 





The luxury cor with the lowest first 
cost and lowest operating cost in 
America — that’s Rambler. In fact, 
for less than 
you'd pay foran 
ordinary car, 
you can own a 
completely Air 
Conditioned Rambler. See the smart 
new Rambler—at your Hudson 
dealer or your Nash dealer, 








you can GUT COSTS 
SAVE SPACE with 


ready-reference 


AY Tit 


TRANSFER FILES 


the top quality corrugated 
fibreboard file with exclusive 
ALL-STEEL FRAMEWORK! 5 Sizes 
Clip this ad to your business 
letterhead for complete 


facts and FREE “HOW TO" 
storage practices booklet. 





BANKERS BOX CO., Dept. Té, 


720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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AT THE PRESS OF A BUTTON Westinghouse automatic controls take over to guide 18 different body styles from the paint line to the correct trim line at Ford's ne 


WESTINGHOUSE CONTROLS 
WORKING AS ONE 


Twenty-five separate mechanized assembly lines stretching 
10 miles carry 9,000 parts to be made into cars in a new 
Ford plant in Louisville, Kentucky. Different lines travel 
at different speeds. Yet Westinghouse Control Centers 
make them all mesh exactly. This example shows why that 
is important: 

If the mechanized wheel line went 5 feet a minute too 
fast, the difference in speed would hardly be noticeable. 
Except for one assembler. At the end of an hour he would 


find himself with a pile of 120 wheels of different color: 
And to match the color of the next car coming up, he woul 
need a particular set of wheels on the very bottom c 
the pile! 

Once the correct speed is established, Westinghous 
Control Centers keep each mechanized line going at th 
right speed automatically. Any time one line gets ahea 
of the others a Westinghouse control automatically sense 
the difference, stops the line until the others catch uy 





Lovisville, Kentucky plant. As each body passes the operator (right foreground) he sends it to the correct trim line simply by pressing @ button on the control panel, 


KEEP 25 ASSEMBLY LINES 
IN NEW FORD PLANT 


then starts the line again. So all stay precisely in step. cloth. They run paper mills and automatic parking garages. 

Some Westinghouse Automatic Controls are huge elec- Doing things better, faster and at lower cost is coming 
tronic systems. Others are little blocks of solid metal that to depend more and more on automatic controls. More and 
have no moving parts but can “‘think.’’ Westinghouse more it is Westinghouse that industry looks to for the 
Automatic Controls steer guided missiles and oversee the automatic controls it needs. For industry knows you can 
rolling of steel. They prevent broken threads in weaving be sure . . . if it’s Westinghouse. 


WATCH WESTINGHOUSE ‘WHERE BIG THINGS ARE HAPPENING FOR You! 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Easier Credit 


After two months of seesaw argument 
and close study, the Federal Reserve 
Board took another sounding of the U.S. 
economy last week and gently started 
loosening its credit reins. In the biggest 
buying since March, FRB went quietly 
into the open market, added $196 mil- 
lion to its holdings of Treasury bills 
(maturing in 90 to g2 days), thus re- 
leased more bank funds for loans to busi- 
ness. As one result, the highly sensitive 
Treasury bill interest rate dropped from 
2.79 to 2.6%. 

Characteristically, the Federal Reserve 
and its Chairman William McChesney 
Martin Jr. said little about the opera- 
tion, but the rest of official Washington 
greeted the news with cheers. Critics of 
FRB’s previous tight policy took it as a 
distinct shift in FRB’s thinking. Said one 
official: “The Federal Reserve is waking 
up to the facts of life. We've had too 
much choking off of economic activity.” 
Actually. loans were no cheaper, but the 
FRB had increased the availability of 
credit at a time when businessmen could 
use more funds, notably to help pay off 
June tax bills. 

The shift helped spark the stock market 
to a sharp recovery from its long slide, 
pushed stocks on the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial averages to 480.63 by week's end, 
winning back 8.14 points and 369% of the 
previous week's loss. With the prospect of 
a further easing of credit if necessary, 
home builders expected at least to main- 
tain their current rate of 1,100,000 houses 
annually v, 1,300,000 in 1955. perhaps 
even step up building a notch or two. 
Department figures for April 
ed that while overall wholesale 
trade declined 3% in April, it was still 8% 


Con ree 


also show 


above the comparable month of 1955: 
nondurable goods were 5°; below March 
but 4, higher than April 1955, while 


higher than 
some help 


durable goods averaged 13% 


a year ago. Both might get 


from the slight easing of credit. As for 
Detroit’s automakers. they were finally 
starting to nibble away at the record 


inventory of 905,000 unsold cars. With 


new-car sales of 500,000 units a month 
dealers cut their new-car inventories to 
an estimated 825,000 cars on May 





hoped to continue cutting them by 75 
to 100,000 a month. 


Farm Prices Up 

For the troubled U.S. farmer, the Agri- 
culture Department reported happy news. 
Farm prices in mid-May climbed 3%, the 
fourth straight monthly rise and one oi 
the biggest jumps in years. Potatoes, fruit, 
hogs, lamb and cattle all rose; in some 
areas prices for meat on the hoof were up 
as much as 6%. As a result the overall 
farm index jumped to 242% of the 
Ig10-14 average, only two points below 
last year's level. 
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LABOR 
Steel's Table Talk 


Steelworkers’ Chief David J. McDonald 
reached across a table in Pittsburgh’s Ho- 
tel William Penn one day last week and 
handed a sheaf of papers to Clifford 
Hood. president of U.S. Steel. Thus the 
steelmakers opened negotiations for a new 
contract. There was nothing new or unex- 
pected in the union’s 22 contract de- 
mands—a guaranteed annual wage, “sub- 
stantial” wage increases, premium pay for 
weekend work—and the first session 
brought out no fireworks. Nevertheless 
the session made history. Sitting around 
the table were representatives not only 
from giant U.S. Steel but from Bethlehem 
and Republic as well—the Big Three which 
employ 60% of all steel labor and make 
§5%% of all steel. It was the first time that 
the steel companies had voluntarily sat 
down to industry-wide bargaining. Previ- 
ously they had always talked separately, 
with U.S. Steel generally setting the pat- 
tern which was then followed by the 
others. 

Company spokesmen were careful to 
deny that a precedent for industry-wide 
bargaining had been set. Said U.S. Steel’s 
Chief Spokesman John Stephens: “Mc- 
Donald has not sold the idea of a joint 
conference to us.” But Dave McDonald 
was jubilant. Actually, for all their appre- 
hensions about joint bargaining, the idea 
had some attractions for the steelmakers; 
e.g., in case of deadlock they could pre- 
sent a united employers’ front, make it 
more difficult for the union to negotiate 
separate agreements and pick them off 
one by one. By seeming to bow to Me- 
Donald's strategy, the steelmen were also 
boosting the union chief's stock with his 





men. The industry likes McDonald, a 
reasonable, conservative unionist, raised 
by the late Phil Murray from stenographer 
to become his successor as head of the 
1,250,000-man union. 

This week the talks went on in a setting 
deliberately chosen by both sides to speed 
an early settlement and beat the June 30 
strike deadline. The negotiators are mov- 
ing to Manhattan, away from Pittsburgh 
and intense local pressures. In place of 
massive negotiating committees, each side 
has slimmed itself to a four-man team, 
with Stephens heading the industry group 
(U.S. Steel, Bethlehem, Republic, Jones & 
Laughlin, Inland, and Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube) and McDonald heading the un- 
ion bargainers. 


Monument in Coal 

Outside the mining town of Beckley, 
W. Va. one afternoon last week, the deep- 
throated voice of John L. Lewis rumbled 
over the heads of 5,000 listeners and 
bounced sonorously back from the green 
mountainsides. In a_ chill drizzle, the 
United Mine Workers’ boss warmly hailed 
a “new era of peace” that had brought 
forth one of the most impressive social 
landmarks in U.S. industry: a chain of ten 
hospitals in three states, built and operated 
by the U.M.W.’s welfare and retirement 
fund. As Lewis dedicated the chain to 
“those who suffered and died before us,” 
patients and doctors watched intently from 
the northernmost hospital of the $26 mil- 
lion network, a five-story, glass-walled 
building so bright and strange to the 
Appalachian valley that miners call it 
“Beckley’s Airport.” 


Medically and architecturally, the 


U.M.W. hospitals in West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky are among the most 


Associated Pres 


Unron’s MCDONALD (RIGHT) HANDING ContTRACT DEMANDS TO STEEL’s Hoop 
In the hotel room, history was made. 
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advanced to be found anywhere in the 
U.S. Built for the low cost of $16,000 
per bed, the hospitals were designed for 
maximum efficiency, minimum operating 
cost. Each “chain-store” hospital is laid 
out around a central service core, from 
which food and drugs move by assembly 
belt and dumb-waiter to dispatch sta- 
tions on every floor. A centralized adminis- 
tration and service center at Williamson, 
W. Va. will keep the books and do the 
housekeeping, ¢.g., maintenance, filling of 
prescriptions, laundry, for the whole sys- 
tem. Thus the cost of administering the 
medical program has been cut to 5.4% 
of the $42.8 million total spent in fiscal 
1955, well under half the 12.6% average 
administrative cost for U.S. group hospital 
and medical plans. 

Though the U.M.W. welfare and pen- 
sion fund was set up ten years ago and 
has cost the industry close to $1 billion, 
a series of strikes and squabbles delayed 
its effective operation until 1950. Since 
1946, the mine operators have upped their 
contribution from 5¢ to go¢ a ton, They 
have also accepted responsibility for the 
moriumental task of bringing modern med- 
icine to the industry with the second- 
highest accident rate (after logging) in 
the U.S, Unlike many unions, the U.M.W. 
has run the program so efficiently that a 
Senate subcommittee investigating union 
welfare funds last April called it “honestly 
and well administered . .. no less than 
excellent.” 

Moreover, as old (76) John L. pointed 
out last week, pensions and medical care 
for the U.M.W.’s 400,000 miners and 
their families in the area have left “men 
on both sides of the industry . . . free to 
apply themselves to the major project of 
making this industry successful.” The U.S. 
today produces more coal at lower cost 
than any other nation in the world. With 
production running 15% ahead of 1955 
and heavy export orders stacked up, the 
once-sick industry is fast improving its 
health. 


Management Disillusionment 

The 1,600 hourly rated employees of 
the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., mak- 
ers of aircraft shock absorbers, walked out 
on strike last week and threw a picket line 
around the company. It was like any 
other strike, with one important differ- 
ence. The strikers were, in effect, striking 
against themselves; they own 49% of the 
company. In 1953 the hourly workers, 
office help and executives authorized their 
pension trusts to buy Pneumatic Tool 
for $11,803,000. The stock was divided 
between the two trusts, with 49% going 
to the workers, the remaining 51% going 
to the 150 executives (from foremen to 
president). 

The first year the 49-percenters re- 
ceived $2,000,000 as their share of the 
profits. But they also had complaints: the 
profits were paid out not as cash dividends 
but into the complicated trust fund; they 
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TIME CLOCK 


RECORD INCOME of $3,400 per 
capita, some $150 more than in 1954, 
was earned on an average by each 
U.S. male worker last year, says 
Census Bureau. Average income for 
U.S. women showed no gain, has 
held at same $1,100 level of last 
three years. 


COPPER PRICES, on the skids for 
ten weeks, are poised for still an- 
other tumble. After sliding from last 
March's record high of 55.5¢ a lb. to 
40¢ a lb. last week, prices of custom 
smelters are still weak as customers 
refuse to buy, live off inventories. 
With copper futures on London mar- 
ket currently at 36.4¢ a lb., commod- 
ity men say U.S. producer prices 
will have to come down. 


SOLVENCY CHECK of Texas in- 
surance companies, growing out of 
last year’s insurance scandal (Time, 
Dec. 26), will put 34 more com- 
panies out of business. All told, 
under tough new laws, 94 of 1,313 
insurance companies in state failed 
to meet financial requirements. 
However, policy holders will lose 
no money since solvent firms will 
handle their policies either through 
mergers or reinsurance. 


POLAR AIR ROUTES are in pros- 
sy for T.W.A. and Pan American. 

ith Scandinavian Airlines already 
making polar runs and Lufthansa 
and BOAC slated to start soon, 
CAB will probably certify two U.S. 
lines in late summer. 


STOCK - OPTION LOOPHOLE 
has been closed by U.S. Supreme 
Court. Reversing lower court deci- 
sions, high court ruled that unre- 
stricted options (about 10% of all 
plans) giving employee “proprie- 
tary interest” in company come 
under normal income-tax laws. Any 
profit between option price and mar- 
ket value is taxed at ordinary in- 
come rates, at the time when em- 
ployee picks up the option. Profits 
on more popular restricted options 
(employee cannot buy at less than 
95% market value at time option is 


had no representation on the board; 
management bought competing companies 
and shifted work to them “without con- 
sulting us stockholders.” As owners, the 
hourly employees stoutly insisted: “Man- 
agement has to be management and must 
have control over the work force’; as 
workers they belonged to an independent 
plant union. 

The dividing point came when the 40- 
percenters asked, as employees, for a 28¢- 
an-hour wage hike, later dropped to 17¢; 
management came up to 11¢, and there 
both sides deadlocked. The 49-percenters 
thereupon asked, as part owners, for an 
investigation of executive salaries, were 
told it was none of their business. Said 
a striker bitterly: “We don’t own this 
place. All we got amounts to nothing 
more than death benefits and severance 
pay.” 


granted, cannot sell for two years) 
are still considered capital gains, 
are not taxable until stock is sold. 


LIFE-INSURANCE SALES are 
smashing all records. Value of poli- 
cies written in April hit $4.2 billion, 
some 14% higher than last year, 
while total sales thus far in 1956 
come to $16.3 billion v. $13.9 billion 
for same period in 1955. 


FREIGHT-CAR SHORTAGE will 
be eased by Federal Court decision 
against “slow freight” merchandiz- 
ing by lumber companies. Uphold- 
ing ICC, court ruled it illegal for 
shippers to send lumber to Eastern 
markets by roundabout routes while 
still negotiating sales with pros- 
pective buyers, thus using freight 
cars as rolling warehouses. 


FUSION DATA, obtained from 
H-bomb development, will soon be 
released to private industry for 
peacetime use. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has already given 36 compa- 
nies permits to use semi-restricted 
fusion-energy data, is currently de- 
bating whether to lift all restric- 
tions at once or let information 
trickle out slowly. Chances are that 
it will come out slowly. 


MIDWEST INVASION will be 
started by Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), 
first time world’s biggest oil com- 
pany has moved outside Eastern 
marketing area since an abortive 
attempt in the 1930s. First step will 
be purchase through stock exchange 
of Wisconsin's independent Pate Oil 
Co., operators of 140 filling stations 
in Milwaukee area with annual busi- 
ness of $12 million. Gas will not be 
sold under Esso label. 


AIRLINE MARRIAGE between 
Eastern Air Lines and Colonial Air- 
lines has finally come to pass after 
four years of hectic courtship (Time, 
=: 6). For $12.4 million in stock, 

astern gets 13 DC-4 and DC-3 
airliners, 2,967 more miles of routes 
to Canada and Bermuda to add to 
Eastern’s 13,259-mile route pattern. 


CORPORATIONS 
Keeper of the Coins 


Standing on a Chicago el platform one 
day in 1928, a lean, mild-mannered New 
Englander named Nathaniel Leverone 
idly started feeding coins into the vend- 
ing machines and got madder by the min- 
ute. “I weighed myself on a penny ma- 
chine and found I weighed 205,” recalls 
Leverone. “Another machine said 98. A 
chocolate machine gave me nothing, not 
even my penny back. Out of a peanut 
machine I got six moldy objects I 
wouldn't feed to a goat.” Businessman 
Leverone got sore enough to go to work 
to teach the vending-machine business a 
lesson in honesty—and see if it would not 
also prove profitable. With $60,000 he 
founded Chicago’s Automatic Canteen 
Co. Last week Automatic Canteen, un- 
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CONOMIC forecasters trace their 

ancestry to a 16th century astrol- 
oger who was hired to prophesy finan- 
cial trends for the German banking 
house of Fugger. The art of business 
prediction has come a long way from 
its starry-eyed origins. But economists 
admit readily that their prognostica- 
tions are still largely a matter of edu- 
cated guesswork. And in the current 
uncertainty over the economic outlook, 
guesstimating fever has reached epi- 
demic pitch. Says one topflight Wash- 
ington economist “We work by the 
seat of our pants more often than we 
like to admit.” 

How good are the forecasters? In 
recent years, even the best prophets 
have been caught with the seat of their 
pants down. As late as 1945 and 1946, 
most business analysts insisted that 
World War II, like every other major 
conflict since Napoleon's day, would 
be followed by a depression. They 
failed to take into account the huge 
backlog of buying power behind bot- 
tled-up wartime shortages. Many of 
them underestimated the 1953 boom: 
many oversold the 1954 recession. Even 
in January 1955, as the U.S. hummed 
into an alltime record year, eight econ- 
omists at a congressional hearing fore- 
saw only a slight pickup from 1954. At 
the start of 1956, almost all economists 
were correct in predicting that busi- 
ness would be good for 1956's first 
half. However, said the University of 
Pennsylvania's Irwin Friend, the signs 
were so plain that “only a very silly 
forecast could have been wrong.” 

. 

Despite the errors, the broad, long- 
term predictions have been far closer 
to target today than they were in the 
pre-World War II period. Major rea- 
son is the ever-increasing range and 
volume of information on the econ- 
omy. As chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, Arthur 
Burns has greatly speeded the flow of 
vital statistics from marketplace to 
slide rule: e.g., housing trends, long 
forecast by the volume of construc- 
tion starts, are now tracked months 
earlier on the basis of mortgage appli- 
cations. Burns helped devise two of 
the profession’s widely used yardsticks 
while director of the august National 
Bureau of Economic Research (1945- 
53). From 800 statistical series on the 
U.S. economy. Burns's staff picked 21 
key indicators, business failures, dura- 
ble-goods orders, etc. that faithfully 
pace business shifts. Under Burns the 
National Bureau also perfected the 
“diffusion index.” a cross section of 
indicators used to gauge the strength 
of an upswing or downturn. 
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ECONOMIC FORECASTERS 
How Often Are They Right? 





Many of the nation’s top economists 
still prefer their own pet systems to 
such rigid formulas. Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology's Paul Samuel- 
son compiles .a “loose probability 
spread,” based on national income, in- 
vestment. taxes. inventories, depart- 
ment-store sales, etc. Harvard's Sum- 
ner Slichter (see Epvcation ). who bats 
high in the business, emphasizes that 
good forecasting requires 1) “imagina- 
tion,” 2) “comprehensive knowledge of 
the economy,” 3) “thoroughness” in 
evaluating information. He contends 
that sound conclusions can only be 
based on a sound “substructure”: ¢.g., 
he tests his own prognostications by 
building the strongest possible counter- 
argument from the same facts. Slich- 
ter, who predicted last year that 1956's 
third quarter would be “the year’s 
worst” and the fourth quarter “the 
year’s best,” is sticking by his prophecy. 

3s 

Most economists today agree that 
business trends—and their own pre- 
dictions—are rooted as deeply in psy- 
chology as in economics. Many organ- 
izations regularly supplement savings 
and income figures by surveying con- 
sumer attitudes. Nevertheless, virtual- 
ly all economists fell far short of the 
mark in predicting the 1955 housing 
and automobile markets, mainly be- 
cause they underestimated the extent 
to which U.S. consumers would go 
into debt. The forecasters were appar- 
ently too immersed in their figures to 
notice the new cars flashing past, 
though they later coined a new phrase 
for an old urge: “Cumulative effect of 
new cars in any given community,” 
i.e., keeping up with the Joneses. 

Economists admit that their main 
faults are over-conservatism and a 
tendency (like military intelligence of- 
ficers) to talk on both sides of a fore- 
cast so that they will turn out at least 
half-right in any event. But the biggest 
flaw in forecasting is that the experts 
still do not have enough up-to-date 
statistics to pinpoint economic shifts. 
In many spheres of activity the facts 
arrive too late to signal turning points. 
Moreover, sampling errors in many 
surveys are frequently bigger than the 
telltale swing they may reveal. Thus 
the business prophets who have been 
most consistently right have usually 
been those with an unscientific faith 
in the nation’s capacity for growth. 
Says one member of the Council of 
Economic Advisers: “In the U.S.. we 
have 165 million people, all striving to 
better themselves. That tremendous 





driving force should underlie all at- 
tempts to measure the trends of the 
American economy.” 





challenged leader of a booming $1.7 bil- 
lion industry, counted record sales of 
more than $s1 million in the first six 
months of its fiscal year, with profits 
topping $1.1 million. 

Slugs, Slugs, Slugs. At first Leverone 
felt like a pullet plunging into a weasel 
den. A Dartmouth graduate ('06, Phi Beta 
Kappa) and a successful real-estate op- 
erator who was also secretary of Chicago’s 
Crime Commission, he found a business 
controlled by sharpers and racketeers: 
chewing-gum sticks were cut in half, sold 
for a penny apiece; undersized chocolate 
bars cost a nickel; peanuts costing 8¢ per 
lb. dribbled out at the rate of six per 
penny. And when the machines ran out of 
merchandise, they returned nothing but 
a hollow, insulting clank. Leverone hired 
an engineer to design an honest machine 
that would return coins when empty, then 
contracted with well-known candy-bar 
manufacturers to supply full-sized bars 
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Arthur 
AvuTOMATIC CANTEEN’S LEVERONE 
Cheaters almost always lose. 


for a nickel, used neatly uniformed, bond- 
ed employees to service the machines 
honestly. 

But Leverone soon found that if vend- 
ing-machine operators had been crooked, 
the customers were worse. In its first year 
Leverone’s company took in $30,000 
worth of slugs. Undaunted, Leverone and 
his engineers installed magnets to winnow 
out iron slugs, developed a three-fingered 
scanning device to reject slugs with holes 
in them. To reject more sophisticated 
slugs, he inserted a small anvil in his 
machines just below the coin slot; coins 
that were either too hard or too soft 
bounced off the anvil into slots leading to 
the coin-return chute. When cheaters dis- 
covered slugs with just the right bouncing 
qualities, Leverone’s engineers countered 
with electrical devices to test conductiv- 
ity. gauges to measure dimensions, gadg- 
ets to bite for traces of lead or tin. But 
for years, as fast as Leverone improved 
his machines, ingenious customers found 
ways to cheat them, including “tapping,” 
7 tilting the machine and whacking it. 
wryly: “Funny thing 





Says Leverone 
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"35-page re-typing job...a breeze” 


Done in 25 minutes with a Kodak Verifax Copier 


Bypassing the typing pool saves hours 
daily at the Detroit Branch of The 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company, leader in 
boiler and machinery insurance. 


No longer are claim records, invoices, policies, 
“and letters funneled into the typing pool for 
copying. 

All of these—and other records which couldn't 
be typed, such as engineering drawings—are 
now reproduced in the completely different 
Verifax Copier—5 copies made in I minute 
for just 2%2¢ each. 





Even the so-called “toughies,” like 
spirit duplicator copies of a 35-page 
statistical report, are reproduced in 
stride. Done before a typist could copy 
and proofread one page. 

And what's most important, never a 
mistake or omission! Verifax copies are 
photo-exact from letterhead to signature 
—pencil or ink makes no difference. 

The short cuts which Verifax copying 
makes possible are naturally reflected 
in the typing pool's increased efficiency 
and output of new typing. And in faster 
communications with home office 
improved service to customers. 


VALUABLE TIPS FOR BOSS AND 
SECRETARY IN NEW FREE BOOKLET 


Describes the short cuts which Verifax 
copying has brought to thousands of offices 
... Shows how the low cost of a Verifax 
Copier is often saved the first month + How 
to answer letters without dictation and 
typing - How to eliminate “I quote” memos * 
How to end slow “one- 
copy” routing * How to save 

time at meetings » How not to 
run out of carbons * How to make 
an offset plate in 1 







minute for less than 
20¢ + Also complete 
details on Verifax 
Copiers, Letter and 
Legal size, and—in 
a supplementary 
folder—information 
» about the new low- 
> cost Signet Copier. 
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MAIL COUPON 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Business Photo Methods Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free copy of 6-119 i 
“New Time Saver— New Idea for Every Office.” 
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Bab-O 
cleans up 
owe lll 


® 
/\a@ sells more every time she shops 


B. T. Babbitt used Cluster-Pak for 
major promotions in 1955 and 1956... 
result—Bab-O was the only cleanser 

to increase its share of the market! 
Cluster-Pak is a powerful sales tool on 
the shelf or in easy-to-stack floor 
displays. The billboard carton has dramatic 
point-of-purchase impact .. . it cures the 
“blends” *. .. gives any product “grab-appeal” ! 
For more information on Cluster-Pak 

system for cans and multi-unit packaging 

of glass containers, write 

ATLANTA PAPER COMPANY 

Atlanta 2, Georgia. 

Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, 

Los Angeles and 24 other citics. 


yy) SALE | Cleans! 


* Blends-definition: Blurring with competitive 
products on the shelf. 
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about coin machines. When somebody 
hits on a way to beat them, the news 
travels coast to coast in a flash.” 

At the 1933 Chicago World's Fair, 
Leverone’s men were baffled for days by 
empty machines and equally empty coin 
boxes. Finally a friendly onlooker tipped 
them off: a man had drilled a tiny hole 
in the edge of a nickel, attached a fine 
wire so that he could drop his coin in the 
machine, then pull it out again. Leverone 
solved that one by inserting a pair of 
snippers in each machine. But the idea 
swept the U.S., and Automatic Canteen 
suffered heavy losses before it got all the 
snippers in. Still another early trick was 
the “disappearing slug.” Workers in a 
refrigeration-equipment plant made molds 
the exact size of nickels, filled them with 
water each morning and quickly froze a 
day’s supply. Fortunately Leverone’s bit- 
ers, scanners and measuring devices put a 
quick end to the icy jackpots. Today, 
with all the safeguards, about the only 
way to beat an Automatic Canteen is 
with a perfectly sized, almost pure nickel 
slug, and anyone who goes to that kind of 
trouble for a candy bar, says Leverone, 
“deserves it.’ 

Complete Dinners. With 300,000 ma- 
chines across the U.S., Leverone currently 
hawks and almost always collects for doz- 
ens of items, from sandwiches and pastries 
to ice cream, coffee and cigarettes, 

At 71, Board Chairman Leverone has 
turned over much of the day-to-day oper- 
ation to Vice Chairman Arnold M. John- 
son, big-dealing real-estate operator and 
baseball magnate (Kansas City Athletics), 
who joined the company in 1951, helped 
boost sales 170% in five years. Together 
they plan bigger and better machines 
with enough variety to stock an Automat 
—huge, crackproof robots to dispense hot, 
complete dinners at the tinkle of a coin. 
Says Leverone: “We taught the public it 
could expect honesty from a machine 
with the word ‘Canteen’ on it. We also 
taught them they'd better give us honesty 
in return, or they'd sure as shootin’ get 
their coin right back.” 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
A Ride on a Tiger 


He who rides the tiger 
Finds it difficult to dismount 


Ever since 1949, U.S. businessmen try- 
ing to operate in—or get out Red 
China have learned the bitter truth of 
this ancient Chinese proverb. Under the 
guise of smiling cooperation, the Commu- 
nists have systematically stripped busi- 
nesses while holding their managers virtual 
prisoners. Last week the last of hundreds 
of U.S. businessmen, who once did a $1 
billion business in China, was safely in 
Hong Kong with a tale of seven years 
of subtle commercial torture. His name: 
Charles S. Miner, 49, manager of a big 
auto, newspaper, real-estate and insurance 
business in China for Manhattan’s C. V. 
Starr and Co. His company’s 
totaled nearly $5,000,000 before the Reds 
were satisfied. Said Miner: “Our com- 
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losses 
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Mr. Truck Buyer! 
Why turn your back 
on the facts ? 





Your best buy is DODGE... and we can prove it! 


Buying a new truck is pretty serious business—not 3. Lowest operating costs. Exclusive V-8 Power- 

exactly a dime-store affair. So why risk not getting Dome combustion milks extra miles from every 

the best buy? gallon, practically eliminates power-robbing carbon. 
Doesn't it make sense to take a few minutes 4. Sharpest turning—makes parking easier, cuts time 

and check to see for yourself just how much more loss in maneuvering through traffic. 

Dodge actually gives you per dollar? 5. Biggest cab—for real comfort on even the longest 
You'll find Dodge leads other makes in the hauls. 

really important ways. For example, when you buy 6. Low cost—lower than any other make for many 

a Dodge, you get: models, 

. Maximum hauling power. Dodge sets the pace i ake a few minutes to look 

1M hauling Dodg the ¢ Do right by yourself—tak f tes to look 
for the entire industry in many models! into DODGE before you buy your new truck. 

2. Top payload capacities—up to 22% more! After all, why pay more and get less? 


DODGE 
TRUCKS 


WITH THE FORWARD LOOK }- 


Fi 


GET YOUR DODGE DEALER’S DEAL BEFORE YOU DECIDE 
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Pan Asia 


THe MINERS 
Wrung, wrung, wrung. 


panies were wrung dry like dishrags until 
we had lost everything.” 

Promotion & Profit. If any Western 
company could have .idden Red China’s 
tiger successfully, it was C. V. Starr and 
Co., which directs a network of worldwide 
(69 nations) insurance companies. Its 
chairman is Cornelius V. Starr, an old 
China hand and more recently a U.S, ski- 
ing fan. (He has turned Stowe, Vt. into 
one of the top U.S. ski resorts.) Starting 
in China in 1919, Starr’s group built its 
American-Asiatic Underwriters into Asia's 
biggest. insurance operation, with more 
than half of China’s total business; it 
accumulated large real-estate holdings, 
opened Studebaker and Buick-Vauxhall 
agencies, published Shanghai's English- 
language Evening Post & Mercury. When 
Charles S. Miner took over in 1948, the 
company was doing a highly successful 
business and hoped it could continue under 
the. Communists. Starr's Evening Post 
even fell for the line that the Reds were 
really ‘agrarian democrats” without bind- 
ing ties to Moscow, went so far as to 
welcome Mao Tse-tung’s army as the 
beginning of a “true liberation.” It was 
a foolish hope. 

Red censorship throttled the Evening 
Post so effectively that it was soon forced 
to shut down, sell its equipment at junk 
prices. The auto agencies next went under. 
But despite heavy taxes, Starr’s insurance 
business prospered, and the land com- 
pany, Metropolitan Land Co., was allowed 
to manage its properties. 

On the Treadmill. In 1950, when Red 
China entered the Korean war, all pre- 
tending stopped. In quick succession, the 
Communists piled on enormous claims for 
back wages, charged fantastic tax assess- 
ments, added on phony claims for pay- 
ment of insurance debts actually paid 
years before to the Nationalists. Starr's 
land company lost all its undeveloped land 
to nationalization, was stripped of 200 
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rented houses in one grab on the pretext 
that the titles were invalid. As business 
foundered, each dismissed employee had 
to be paid off in U.S. dollars; once Man- 
ager Miner was jailed for ten days when 
U.S. currency restrictions held up the 
necessary cash. To top it off, the Commu- 
nists calculated interest on unpaid claims 
at 14%, compounded daily. 

When Miner tried to liquidate the rest 
of the company holdings, the government 
rejected the buyers, instead “introduced” 
him to “approved” buyers, e.g., govern- 
ment agents, who prodded him to make 
them an offer. “That would have been 
suicide,” says Miner. “If we had set a 
price, they would simply have used it to 
compound their claims and get more out 
of us.” In desperation, Miner repeatedly 
asked the Reds to “‘tell us what the 
ransom is and we will pay it,’ but they 
would never give us a figure.” 

Three months ago, the cat tiring of the 
mouse, the Communists set their final 
ransom price for Miner's release: $85,000 
to clear the Starr company’s remaining 
“debts” and liquidate the business. They 
even agreed to make it contingent on his 
safe journey out of China, with his Chi- 
nese wife. Said Miner: “To all intents 
and purposes this was the swan song of 
American business in China.” 


MANAGEMENT 
Kings of the Mountain 


Who are the highest paid executives in 
U.S. industry? In a survey of 400 key 
executives, Business Week magazine re- 
ported that the top three all made more 
than $700,000 in salary and bonus last 
year. Best paid: General Motors President 
Harlow H. Curtice with $776,400. Second 
was Bethlehem Steel Chairman Eugene G. 
Grace with $705,923, and third G.M.’s 
Board Chairman Albert Bradley with 
$701,525. Right behind was Du Pont 
President Crawford H. Greenewalt, whose 
$642,619 came from a $178,619 salary and 
a whopping $464,000 bonus. A few notches 
lower, Chrysler Corp. President L. L. 
Colbert picked up a $249,800 bonus for 
boosting car sales, thus doubling his 1954 
pay to $500,700. 

Another eye opener: Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s Director Edward R. (See 
it Now) Murrow, whose $316,000 pay 
was highest for the industry, even more 
than that of President Frank Stanton 
($293,857) and Chairman William S. 
Paley ($241,526) or of R.C.A.’s David 
Sarnoff ($200,000). Others in the salary 
stratosphere: 

$500,000 to $600,000: Ford Motor 
Co.’s Chairman Ernest R. Breech and 
President Henry Ford II; General Motors 
Executive Vice Presidents Louis C. Goad 
and Frederic G, Donner. 

$400,000 to $500,000; Ford’s Execu- 
tive Vice Presidents Lewis D. Crusoe and 
Delmar S. Harder. 

$300,000 to $400,000: Distillers Corp.- 
Seagrams’ President Samuel Bronfman, 
International Business Machines’ Chair- 
man Thomas J. Watson, United Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers’ President J. W. 


Schwab, Colgate-Palmolive Chairman Ed- 
ward H. Little, Procter & Gamble Presi- 
dent Neil H. McElroy, Republic Steel’s 
President C. M. White. 

$250,000 to $300,000: Union Carbide's 
President Morse G. Dial, American To- 
bacco’s President Paul M. Hahn, Armco 
Steel’s President W. W. Sebald, National 
Steel's Chairman Ernest Tener Weir and 
President Thomas E. Millsop. 

Of the total goo executives in 132 com- 
panies covered by the survey, almost 65% 
made at least $100,000 in 1955. Notable 
exception: Remington Rand’s Board 
Chairman Douglas MacArthur (see PEo- 
PLE), whose 1955 salary came to $68,600. 


AUTOS 
The Gold-Plated Daimler 


Though he is one of Britain’s biggest 
industrialists, Sir Bernard Docker is better 
known in the sensational penny press than 
in the financial and society pages, and so 
is his wife Norah. There have been ador- 
ing pictures of Lady Docker playing mar- 
bles with factory workers, Lady Docker at 
a party given by one of London’s most 
notorious criminals (Billy Hill), Lady 
Docker roguishly dancing the hornpipe for 
an audience of sheepish miners aboard the 
Dockers’ 878-ton yacht Shemara. Al- 
though both are millionaires, the Dockers 
also made generous use of the expense 
account and position of Sir Bernard, 
chairman of the Birmingham Small Arms 
Co., which produces everything from air 
rifles to $40,000 Daimler limousines, On 
the swindle sheet were at least two gold- 
plated Daimlers—one of them upholstered 
in six zebra skins and costing $42,000. 
Owned by Daimler, they were built to 
Lady Docker’s specifications and for her 
use. Said Lady Docker: “We bring glam- 





Carl Mydans—tLire 
Tue Dockers 
Sacked, sacked, sacked. 
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Now, letter trays, phone and wastebasket are in the drawers. 








Waste paper baskets ‘are 


now awaste themselves 


This man is making use of one of many inno- 
vations found only in Shaw-Walker Organized 
Desks. It’s a wastebasket drawer. Out of sight, 
instantly accessible, easily removed, it holds 
more paper than four ordinary wastebaskets. 
Saves time, floor space and stumbling. 

The Organized Desk is guaranteed to help you 
get more done, more easily, more quickly. Its 
drawers organize everything from paper clips to 
important records—put what’s needed most in 
the easiest position for quickest use—eliminate 
clutter and confusion. 

One or two Shaw-Walker Organized Desks in 
your office will convince you that all your 





Built Like o 
< Skyscraper” 
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desk people should have this new profit tool. 
The 292-page Shaw-Walker “Office Guide”’ 
pictures, describes and plainly prices eighty-six 
Organized Desks and 5,000 matching items. Free, 
when requested on business letterhead. Write 
Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 87, Michigan. 


_ Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 87, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
ee 
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Jack Sprat could eat no fat 


—and, as the nursery rhyme continues, “his wife could 


eat no lean”— 


Which, in a way, makes a point about investing that 
we've been underscoring for years. 


The point is simply this: There isn’t any such thing 
as an “all-purpose” stock. A good choice for one portfolio 
can represent a pretty poor selection for another. 


The right stocks for you must always depend on your 
own individual needs, your personal requirements, your 


particular objectives. 


Of course, selecting those stocks out of the many thou- 
sands there are to choose from, can be something of a real 


problem. 


Which may be one reason why so many investors write 
to our Research Department for help—ask for an unbiased 
opinion of what looks like fat, what looks like lean. 


No, there’s no charge. No obligation, either. If you’d 
like such a review, simply write to— 


Watrer A. Scnott, Department S-42 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 


“BUON 
VIAGGIO” 


with 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 





It’s “‘Buon Viaggio” — “good traveling”, 
throughout the world, in Italy or Ithaca with 
First National City Bank Travelers Checks. 
They're spendable as cash for goods and 
services everywhere; but unlike loose cash, 
their full value is immediately refunded if 
the checks are lost or stolen. Carried by 
travelers for over half a century, this handy 
travel currency is “‘great for going places,” 
Only $1 per $100. 
Buy them at your bank 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by 
The First Notional City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Always carry Tums for top-speed 


relief of acid distress. No mixing, 
no waiting. Take Tums anywhere. 





The most listenable news show on 
the air. 1v’s TIME. With Westbrook 
Van Voorhis. Every weekend... 
18 different five-minute shows .. . 
ABC Radio Network 





produced by jg} abc and TIME 








our and happiness into drab lives. The 
working class loves everything I do.” 

Unfortunately, Sir Bernard’s company 
did not. Last year B.S.A.’s business began 
falling off:. profits before taxes slid to 
$8,000,000 by year’s end as the govern- 
ment’s anti-inflationary credit squeeze 
pinched sales. The worse business got, the 
less the B.S.A. directors and the insurance 
companies that hold blocks of B.S.A. 
stock appreciated the antics and expense 
accounts of their board chairman and his 
lady. Last week, in a fiery, three-hour 
meeting, they unceremoniously fired Sir 
Bernard not only as chairman and man- 
aging director, but even as a director. 

Pink Champagne. Next day the Dock- 
ers called in the press, poured out pink 
champagne and their hearts. Sir Bernard’s 
father had helped build the B.S.A. empire; 
Sir Bernard had been chairman since 
1938: and his fortune was founded around 
the company. Said Sir Bernard, cigar in 
hand, tears in eves: “I’ve been sacked, 
sacked. sacked. When father left the 
board, they gave him a gold watch. For me 
they called a special meeting. and the only 
subject they discussed was my departure. 
Damnable.” Cried Lady Docker even 
more tearfully: “It’s not the loss of the 
gold cars that makes me feel like this. And 
weren't they fun? They were like my chil- 
dren. No, it’s that lovely party I was plan- 
ning for 25,000 B.S.A, workers for my 
soth birthday on June 23. A tiptop affair 
—and now it’s all off. How could they do 
this to him after 17 years? Why, he’s such 
a hard worker that he had a through line 
to the firm from our yacht.” 

Golden Dress. One of the big reasons 
for the final blowup was one of Lady 
Docker’s dazzling schemes: open a Gold 
Showroom in Paris featuring one of the 
gold-plated Daimlers. As the idea grew, so 
did the expense, until finally Lady Docker 
simply had to have some gear to go with 
it: a gold-plated dress, a mink cape and a 
mink-trimmed hat. The outfit cost $20,- 
0co but, said Lady Docker: “Since I was 
doing nothing more than acting as a mod- 
el, I decided to charge it against tax.” 
When the tax people objected, Sir Bernard 
tried to bill B.S.A. B.S.A, also objected, 
and finally Sir Bernard paid for the rig 
himself, but the incident rankled the other 
directors. They brought up other charges: 
1) shareholders’ complaints were not 
passed on to the board (Sir Bernard: “I 
do not remember any complaints’); 
2) Sir Bernard concealed important fig- 
ures from the directors (Sir Bernard: 
“They could always look at the books’). 

At week's end Sir Bernard visited his 
lawyer, Sir Hartley Shawcross, onetime 
Laborite Attorney General, announced: “I 
am going to fight.” But Sir Bernard seems 
to have little chance: he holds only 100,- 
ooo out of 2.815.172 B.S.A. shares, and 
his newly named successor, slim, shy Mil- 
lionaire John Sangster, 60, whose Triumph 
Engineering Co. (motorcycles) merged 
into B.S.A. in 1951, is well thought of. 
Meanwhile, Lady Docker tootled off to 
shop for a Bentley (made by Daimler’s 
only competitor, Rolls-Royce), purred: 
“Actually, I've always loved Bentleys.” 
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— L FORM DOES THE WORK OF 3 
.... ITS A MOORE SPEEDISET 
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In one writing, the salesman prepares his 
order form (which later becomes the In- 
voice), Delivery Receipt, Customer’s Deliv- 
ery Copy, and Salesman’s Copy. No further 
transcription of information is needed. 


SALESMAN 





Delivery reaches the customer promptly, 
with proper notations on items to come. 
The customer receipts one copy, retains the 
other. When shipment is completed, he is 
billed with the extended copy of part 1. 


1 WRITING 


A parts-supply house found new efficiency and savings 
in an Order-Delivery-Invoicing system that was easy fo install 


The 3 forms meant 3 separate writings... with delays, mis- 
takes in transcribing, and confusion. Back orders couldn’t be 
handled efficiently; the customer wasn’t advised of pending 
shipments; and often unfilled items were forgotten. The 
Moore system corrected this and gave the company additional 
advantages of savings in time and in the cost of buying forms. 


4-PART SPEEDISET. WORKS SMOOTHLY. PAYS TS WAY 


ORIGINAL SALES ORDER 


(Later Invoice) 


DELIVERY RECEIPT 
"AND OFFICE FILE coPY 








CUSTOMER'S COPY 
(Shows Back-ordered Items) 


SALESMAN’S COPY 


4 


Orders are processed faster with no back 
orders overlooked. The smooth-working sys- 
tem saves time in writing, eliminates tran- 
scribing errors, preserves customer goodwill, 
and keeps the budget for forms much lower. 


The Moore man can design the system best fitting your needs. 
If you need advice or help on systems, look him up in the 
Classified or write the nearest Moore office below. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


os pooes 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. * DENTON, TEXAS * EMERYVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


Since 1882 the world’s largest manufacturer of business forms and systems. 
Over 300 offices and factories across U.S. and Canada, 
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NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES 





A special 40-inch lens camera took this photograph of North American's F-100C 
BEYOND SOUND 


SUPER SABRE as it streaked to the world’s first official supersonic speed rec- 
ord. The F-100—produced in quantity and on schedule—is the backbone of the 

TO DAY U.S. Air Force's operational supersonic squadrons, both here and abroad. 
Latest F-100 development is the ‘‘D’’, first and only supersonic fighter-bomber 
in production. The F-100 series, following the famous F-86s, is another example 
of North American's continuous development and on-time production of effec- 
tive airplanes for our nation’s defense. 


NORTH 
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BEYOND SIGHT 
TOMORROW 


AMERICAN 
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Side by side with North American's continuous development of improved super 
sonic manned aircraft is the work on an equally vital project—complete weapons 
system responsibility for the U.S. Air Force SM-64 NAVAHO Intercontinental 
Guided Missile. This automatically controlled and guided “‘bird"’ will be driven 
by a high-thrust rocket engine, and will fly higher and faster than man can see 
with the naked eye. The Air Force NAVAHO project is a major factor in our 
country's program of developing long-range missiles. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, Downey, Fresno, Calif.; and Columbus, Ohio 
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AVIATION, INC. 


Engineers: write for details regarding challenging positions now open. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Trapeze (Hecht-Lancaster; United 
Artists). Less than a century after Phineas 
Taylor Barnum raised it high, the Big Top 
is folding all over the U.S. (Time, May 
28), and the Daring Young Man on the 
Flying Trapeze may soon pass into history 
with the flagpole sitter and the Human 
Fly, Trapeze is an attempt by Producer- 
Actor Burt Lancaster—who got his start 
in show business as an acrobat—to give 
the sons of the leotard what may prove 
to be their last fling in the big time. 

| Like every circus worthy of the name, 
| Trapeze offers plenty of exciting side- 
| shows, and the favorite distraction is sure 
to be Gina Lollobrigida, who keeps drift- 
ing across the screen in pretty, scant cos- 
tumes. Gina is a lowly trampolinist who 


— 








LANCASTER & LOLLOBRIGIDA 
Spangles with the tanbark. 


wants to fly high, and she keeps trying to 
climb the rigging with the “catcher” (Lan- 
caster) in the aerial act, but Burt will not 
give her a tumble. He does all his catching 
on the high bar with Tony Curtis, and he 
refuses to let a woman come between 
them. But Gina keeps pitching those 
curves, and pretty soon both Burt and 
Tony are grabbing at everything in sight. 

The script, in short, is just a barrel of 
soggy tanbark, but there are plenty of 
comic spangles scattered through it—e.g., 
the midget who is wakened every morning 
by the kiss of a giraffe, and the snake 
merchant who spends the better part of 
the picture polishing a lady python. 








When it comes to the enjoyment of 
Scotch Whisky, Black & White is a 


favorite the world over. That’s because 


its quality and character never change. 


“BLACK 8 WHITE’ 
The Sitch with (laraiea- 
of the few times since the movies found 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF voice that the moviegoer has been offered 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS a picture without dialogue. Indeed, the 
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Invitation to the Dance (M-G-M) is 
the first feature-length ballet film that 
ever came out of Hollywood. It is also one 











Ever hear your coat pocket call you? 


It could happen—and you'd not be startled, but 
gratified. 

Take a busy man like yourself—apt to be 
away from your desk dozens of times a day. 
Somebody wants you, and quickly! What's the 
fastest, easiest w ay to locate you? 

Your secretary can go on a dead run through 
the building. The switchboard operator can 
ring every ‘phone and ask if you’re there. But, 
in this modern age, there must be a more 
streamlined method. 

We have the perfect answer in our PAGE- 
MASTER™ signaling system. In your coat or shirt 
pocket is a miniature unit about the size of a pack 
of king-size cigarettes. Next to your telephone 


operator's switchboard is the small PAGEMASTER 
signal transmitter, If you're wanted, the operator 
puts your code call ‘‘on the air.”” Wherever you 
are, when your personal signal unit gets your 
frequency, and yours alone, it buzzes gently and 
pleasantly, telling you to pick up the nearest 
telephone and call the operator. 

Industry is only one application. Hospitals, 
public auditoriums, construction projects are 
others. And you can visualize the value of this 
PAGEMASTER signaling system, on a city-wide 
basis and in matters of Civil Defense. 

An interesting booklet tells the PAGEMASTER 
signaling system story. Would you like one? 


There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


STROMBERCG-CARLSON COMPANY Sc 


A Orirviston OF 


CENERAL 


OYNAMICS CORPORATION z > 
ROCHESTER 3, WN. Y. P 


Telephones and Central Office XY® Dial Equipment, Pagemaster, Relays and Switches © Sound Systems, Radio and Hi-Fi © Civilian and Military Electronic Products 





work steel to make steel work for you 


\ There’s only one 


\ glass lining for water heaters 






; performance-proved 


za \ 3 million 
re »\ times 





Since then, A. O. Smith has produced 3,000,000 glass 
lined water heaters more, in fact, than all other manu 


facturers combined. The reason for this overwhelming 


——————— 





preference is clear, The glass-lining in Permag water 
heaters is the result of exhaustive testing of thousands of 
formulas developed in A. O. Smith’s own extensive research 
laboratories. It has the specific ability to defeat the cor 
rosive effect of any water from any section of the country 


— where ordinary glass and cheaper coatings fall down. 


SIXTEEN YEARS AGO, A. O. Smith introduced Perma And today, Permaglas still leads the field — beautifully 
glas water heaters — giving homeowners a new kind of stvled to enhance the modern home. Get all the facts. . . 
product with a new lease on life. The big difference is in write for free, illustrated booklet “The Story of Glass 
their glass-lined tanks — Permaglas water heaters are built Protected Steel”... one of the ways we work steel to make 
to stay rust-free no matter how corrosive the water. steel work for you. 
” . 
; 


World’s largest manufacturer of es hhc! 
Through research oe) ..a@ better way 


glass-protected steel products 


> glass-lined brewery tanks are fa- 
or otect product quality and 
ni Pert as storag inits 
»kestacks are perm: y- 
all kinds of : 
oated heat t “rs make 
1 s home ating INE SYS- bed 
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MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


... Where creative work 


with steel makes products 


like these for home, 


farm and industry 


Permaglas 


and Burkoy water heaters 
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Glass-lined ond 
stainless tanks 





Verticol 
turbine pumps 





Harvestores 

for the farm 
Permaglas Storage Units 

for industry 
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Gasoline dispensers, 
liquid meters 


ie 


Flectric motors 
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Permaglas 
home heating and 
cooling systems 
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Glascote 
Processing equipment 


er 


Line pipe, 
oil well casing 





Pressure vessels, 
heat exchangers, 
glass-lined smoke stacks 
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é 
Sane 


Welding machines, 
electrodes, accessories 





Automobile 
fromes 





absence of what passes for human speech 
in most movie scripts will probably attract 
more customers to this show than the pres- 
ence of well-known dancers (Igor Youske- 
vitch, Tamara Toumanova, Claire Som- 
bert, Diana Adams, Belita, Carol Haney 
Tommy Rall), who do not get much 
chance to strut their stuff. 

The trouble seems to be that Holly- 
wood just cannot bring itself to put the 
art before the coarse. Gene Kelly spent 
more than three years in the production 
of this picture, and he had been thinking 
about it for a decade before shooting 
started. He devised the choreography 
commissioned the music, directed the 
dancers and the camera, and he dances a 
leading part in each of the picture’s three 
episodes. Yet when it came to a show- 
down with his studio bosses, Showman 


Kelly was forced to play for the quick 
cash and let the enduring credit go. In 


GENE KELLY 


fore the coarse 
the first of his danced playlets however 
Kelly manages something not 
too far from the Diaghilevel, and that 
one effort should persuade the ballet en- 


to reach 


thusiast as well as the movie fan to ac- 
nvitation to the dance. 

Circus is a simple, romantic ballet. set 
ble music by France’s Jacques 








to some 








Ibert, laid in a village square of placard- 
ized baroque, and dressed in costumes 
that st saltimbanques of Picasso. 
It is pretty and sweet, but not too sweet. 
As the play begins, Pierrot (Kelly) ap- 


pears in his baggy white costume to open 





the program of a teatro circo, an Italian 
traveling circus. With the stilted gestures 
of mimetic tradition, he tells of his hope- 
less love for the leading lady of the troupe 
(Sombert hopeless because she loves the 
daring aerialist ( Youskevitch ). 

The curtain closes on the prologue. and 


acrobats, like an avalanche of oranges 


Your Mutual 
Yai taiim Wits 
Man says: 


insurance 
plan 


outmoded?” 





How long ago was your life insur- 
ance program checked by an expert 

to make sure your policies are 
taking full advantage of changes 
in tax laws. and co-ordinated for 
best results? If more than a year 
has passed. it’s likely your program 
can be improved and often without 
adding one penny to the cost. 
But it’s a job for an expert like 
J. Darrell Turner of Los 
Angeles. He and every Mutual 
Benefit Life man provide such ad- 
vice gladly with- 
slightest 
obligation. The 
Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance 
Company, New- 


ark, New Jersey. 


out the 
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OECIOEOLY BETTER 


‘Lighting by | DAV. BRITE | 


= lighting Firtures 


makes the big difference 





a 

You decide with greater assurance when you see 
what you're buying in its best light. That’s why lighting is so 
important. Prospects are more certain of making the right choice— 
more readily become satisfied customers, friends and boosters... 
Lighting by Day-Brite is, therefore, more and more the choice of 
alert merchants—it makes the big difference in seeing and selling. 
... Before you decide on any phase of lighting for sales, see your 
Day-Brite representative. You’ll find him in your classified phone 
directory. Or, send for special store-lighting data. 


DECIDEDLY BETTE 


Nation's largest manufacturer of lighting equipment ENE 34 RITE 


for stores, factories, schools, offices, hospitals Lighting 





Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5472 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
635 In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario 
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come tumbling at the camera, with jug- 
glers and parti-colored harlequins who set 
the screen to flailing like a crazy quilt in a 
squall. Enter the mime again, this time 
with bells on his ankles, wrists and cap, to 
do a little foot-about that is charmingly 
reminiscent of the lady in the nursery 
rhyme who has music wherever she goes 
and then a gay bacchanal as the villagers 
join in. 

Night falls, and Pierrot sits alone in 
the deserted marketplace. The folded tents 
of the merchants stand tall and sad as 
cypresses. The lady and her lover appear. 
and dance together a sensuous adagio. 
Sombert is lovely in this lyric piece, and 
Youskevitch is starkly splendid in his solo 
dance. The clown, mad with jealousy 
climbs to the wire. He will prove, though 
he dies, that he is a man, and die he does. 
He lies broken in his lady’s scarlet mantle, 
like a white bird in a pool of blood. 

From almost any point of view, this 
ballet seems as good as many (and rather 
better than some) in the standard reper- 
tory. Indeed, M-G-M apparently thought 
it was too good for the general public. 
Kelly’s next effort, a terpsy-turvy take-off 
on Schnitzler’s La Ronde—in which a 
daisy chain of lovers passes a bracelet 

it was syphilis in the original) from 

one to another until it gets back where it 
started from—is mostly not much better 
than the brothel sequence in any other 
Technicolor musical. The third offering is 
a parody of Scheherazade, in which Kelly 
as a Sinbad in a sailor suit, does an ever- 
so-cute little dance with some animated 
cartoon hgures. 


Current & CHOICE 

The Swan. A pretty, witty fairy tale 
written by Ferenc Molnar, in which 
Grace Kelly is won by middle-aged Prince 
Charming Alec Guinness (Time, April 23). 

The Bold and the Brave. A parable of 
love and war, in which the spiritual battle 
is the payoff; with Wendell Corey, Don 
Taylor, Mickey Rooney (Time, April 16) 

Forbidden Planet. A spring cruise at 
the speed of light to Altair-4—a small 
out-of-the-way planet with two moons, 
green sky, pink sand, personal robot serv- 
ice (Time, April 9). 

Richard II]. Shakespeare’s sinister par- 
able of power made into a darkly magni- 
ficent film by Sir Laurence Olivier, who 
plays the title role with satanic majesty 
(Time, March 12). 

The Ladykillers. Farcical larceny, with 
light-fingered Alec Guinness lifting £60,- 
coo from an armored truck and then los- 
ing it—and the picture—to scene-stealing 
Katie Johnson (Time, March 12). 

Picnic. William Inge’s play about a 
husky athlete (William Holden) who 
bounces around a small town like a loose 
ball, while the ladies (Rosalind Russell 
Kim Novak) fumble excitedly for pos- 
session (Time, Feb. 27). 

The Rose Tattoo. Anna Magnani, in 
her first Hollywood film and Oscar-winning 
role, serves up Tennessee Williams’ comi- 
tragedy as a wonderful pizza-pie farce— 
and the spectator gets it smack in the 
eye (Time, Dec. 10). 
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The Victor Flick’ that outdates 
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New Victor Automatic Printing Calculator 


Saves You Costly Man-Hours Because It’s 
Simpler, Easier, More Accurate To Use 


Here’s the greatest advancement in calculators in a decade. This ex- 
clusive Victor feature lets you multiply or divide with a gentle “Flick” 
of your finger. No mental counting. “Up” to multiply . . . “Down” to 
divide , ., middle position to add or subtract—and all automatically! 

The new Victor Calculator prints your figures on tape, just as you 
would write them, Automatic Constant lever holds figures for repeated 
division or multiplication. Exclusive Total Transfer button eliminates 
need for re-entering totals. 

Find out how much this Victor “Flick” can do for you—look under 
“V”" for Victor in the adding machine section of your classified phone 
book or mail the coupon below. 





 saisdeiahtdatemhecrsaleeders te ae, 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., Chicago 18, Illinois 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


| 
Chicago 18, Illinois | 
| 
| 
| 


Send me brochure on the New Victor Automatic Printing Caleu- 
lator, showing all the features. 











Name__ — 
Victor-McCaskey Limited, Galt, Ontario 
a = = 
Manvyfacturers of Business Machines, Cash Registers, Business 
Address__ > acai 





and Industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars 
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Silently, at 900 feet per second, they close in from the horizon. 

Their formation is diamond, the distance between each Cougar a precise five feet. 
Too near the earth, they roll as one and noisily loop. On each low return, the crowd 
gasps, but the five feet separation remains exact throughout their aerobatics. 


These are the Blue Angels, U. S. Navy Flight Demonstration Team. Their 
primary mission is to show fledgling Navy pilots the perfect skill with which 
practiced men can fly when they have complete confidence in them- 
Selves, their team, and their airplanes. To insure the latter, 

the choice of airplanes has always been left to the Blue Angels. 
Since their inception ten years ago, they have tested all new 
Navy fighters and chosen Grumman every time. 









GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Bethpage - Long island + New York 


Designers and builders of supersonic F11F-1 Tiger, 
transonic F9F-8 Cougar, S2F sub-killer, SA-16 Albatross rescue amphibian, 
metal boats, Aerobilt truck bodies. ; 
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F6F HELLCATS were the first Grumman Fighters F8F BEARCATS, being lighter, faster, and more powerful 
flown by the original Blue Angels when than the F6F, were the second Grumman fighters chosen 
formed in 1946. by the Blue Angels 


F9F-2 PANTHERS become the first Blue Angel F9OF-8 COUGARS ore the latest Grumman jet 
jet fighters in 1949. In 1952 they transferred fighters being flown by the famous Navy Flight 
to the faster FOF-5's. Demonstration Team 
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A Bad Dealer 


THe Ninth Wave (332 pp.)—Eugene 
Burdick—Houghton Mifflin ($3.95). 


In this first-novel winner of the Hough- 
ton Mifflin award, Author Burdick gives 
a reverse twist to the cozy U.S. sociologi- 
cal convention that 
fathers produce sensitive, non-conformist 
sons. It is a study of Mike Freesmith, 
whose father was a radical so militant he 
once smashed the family Christmas tree 
into bourgeois smithereens. To contrast 
his old man, Mike determines to become a 
big wheeler and dealer.” He starts rolling 
clean-limbed, sexually limber nihil- 
ist on a surfboard off the coast of South- 
ern California. He is supposed to be get- 
ting an education; instead he is educating 
the English teacher in the arts of love. 
He goes on in this way to become a Big 
Man on Campus at Stanford, then a polit- 
ical lawyer with a puppeteer’s talent for 
running the show from behind the scenes. 
Along the way, he exploits and blows cigar 
smoke into the faces of a whole range of 
characters, from his liberal-minded wife 
(whom he marries for her vineyards), and 
a blackmail-prone professor, up to the top 
brass of the California Democratic Party. 
He is cool, ruthless even his one 
friend, Hank Moore, sees him 
fragmented being—an “upward mobile.” 

By the time he is set to mastermind 
the election for governor of a drunken 
windbag named John Cromwell, Freesmith 
has developed into a full clinical picture of 
an icy-hearted opportunist in action, He 
figures that fear plus hate equals power. 
By manipulating the fear of poverty of 
California’s “senior citizens” and exploit- 
ing general hatred of Communism, he 
hopes to become the real governor of Cali- 





coarse, conservative 


is a 


sadistic 


as a lost, 








NOVELIST BuRDICK 
Fear plus hate equals power. 
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Justice DovcGtas (rIGHT) & Russtan Hosts 


The pie is most! 
fornia. In a not quite credible solution, his 
pal Hank removes the hard hand of Mike 
Freesmith from the public weal. 

Novelist Burdick. who teaches political 
theory at the University of California, 
says that he originally intended his novel 
as “a study on the ‘irrational’ trends in 
politics,” but it grew into a portrait of one 
man, Mi As a novel, it has its structural 
and narrative faults. Still, it stands by it- 
self as a disquieting, often fascinating por- 








trait of 
a type 


a recognizable type of politician 
who in real life, perhaps unfor- 
ately, usually lacks a friend willing to 
dispose of him. 





Soviet Safari 


Court 


has made 





William O. 
Dou h his 
ascents as his di Ven and 
Mountains, his Thoreau-like reflections on 
bing in the Pacific North- 
bestseller lists. The 
a hike up the peaks of 


r the Russo-Iranian border 


Supreme Justice 
is much news \ 


sents. OF 








mountain clir 
west, scaled 1950's 
previous 
Azert 
brought a 


year 
an ne 





from the 
Soviet press that he was leading 


salvo of charges 
‘a gang 
Uphill and down in seven years, 
the journeying justice has covered 
toured 20 lands and 
books about his 
and inclined to ramble in 
iarly unlawyerlike fashion, Author 
Douglas has a keen eve for homely detail 
n easy gitt for projecting his friendly 


of spies. 
tens of 
thousands of miles 
written five travels. 


pect 






candid 








laced curiosity about far-off people 
places. Russian Journey is his most 
interesting book to date and offers 


penetrating glimpse of the enigmatic be 
which is currently bent on retracting its 
claws and honeying up the world. 

Ceremonial Sheep's Ear. Bei: 
tered Russia, Douglas dined with India’s 
Nehru, who was still bowled over by the 
warmth of the Russians 
had given him on his Said 
Nehru: “The Russians remi 


re he en- 








reception the 
own visit. 


Oot you 








y in the diale« 





cal sky. 





Americans. Both of you are friendly and 
outgoing.” So, indeed, did Douglas find 
the average Russian. At his first Caucasian 
collective farm, Douglas ran into the 
problem of the vodka toast, decided then 
and there that he would stick to wine 
for the duration. When other hosts proud- 
ly laid a sheep’s head and ear before him 
Douglas manfully nibbled some meat from 
atop the cranium (quite tas and the 
center of the ear (quite gristly This 
was only the ceremonial dish in what 
*s Stretched into a 21-course 
After 


followed, and the guest was expected to 








some 


meal. some feasts, entertainment 


reciprocate. Dougias, a onetime Yale law 


professor, kicked out some pretty fair Cos- 


warbled the IJ iste nu poo} 





sack polkas and 
Son 

The festivities rarely prevented the 
Justice from asking pointed questions and 
Quoting official 


getting evasive answers. 


Soviet figures, he asked if forced collec- 


tivization had not resulted in the disap- 
t 


nearly 1,000 o of the 





pearance of 





Kazakh people of Kazakhstan between 
1926 and 1939. Replied a local judge 
blandly ‘One million of Kazakhs must 
have gone to China.’ 


Oats for the Mind. Lawyer Douglas 
found, like others betore him, tnac the 
materialistic paradise of the workers is 
still pretty much [ in the 
dialectical sky. A haircut, he 
costs only 





a promise Of ple 





reports up 
preciatively so¢—but in 1955 
the average Russian male got exactly five 
razor blades. A Russian fx 


a week. A worker can 





uly eats meat 


no more than once 





buy a refrigerator tor $165, but his an- 
nual income is about $600. Six families 
ometimes share a kitchen and a toilet. 
On the other side of the ruble: in a 


few ureas the Soviet Union appears to 
outdistance the U.S. In 1956 the U.S.S.R. 
will graduate 20,000 doctors, as 
the U.S. A striking eighth of 
budget goes for schools and 


against 
7,000 for 
the Soviet 
education. 

One area of comparison, the 


how it works, was naturally intriguing to 





and 
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moi & it 


on the requisites of freedom 


To the ideal of freedom, 
law and morality are 
indispensably requisite 
... Society and the state 
are the very conditions 
in which freedom 


is realized. 


(Philosophy of History, 1837) 
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66.8 PROOF 


} Cnbasny Clb 


One distiller has captured the secret of making American whisky | 
like some of the finest light-bodied imported whisky. | 
The whisky we are referring to is Embassy Club. It is light, gentle- staat case 
tasting...with a really delightful flavor. It is a revelation in choice | TO ACHIEVE SUPERIOR QUALIT 
ie MRE en 


American whisky. And it is not expensive because you pay no import 


duty. Just try it—you’ll be back for more. 


ae Met 


AMERICA’S MOST GENTLE-TASTING WHISKY | 


FINE WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF + CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION + PHILADELPHIA, PA. LS 





Justice Douglas, and whenever the oc- 
casion presented itself, he dropped off at 
courtrooms. The Russians have no writ 
of habeas corpus, and a prisoner can be 
held totally incommunicado for 63 days 
after which he must be brought to trial. 
He is presumed innocent as in U.S. law, 
but hearsay evidence is permitted, and no 
one is so injudicious as to inquire if the 
MVD has used torture. Since the Soviet 
is officially godless, the prisoner takes no 
oath and is free to tell all the lies he 
can get away with. Every judge on the 
People’s Court bench (the main trial 
court) is elected, and frequently they 
are housewives, streetcar conductors and 
factory hands. Banishment to Siberia is 
as common a sentence under the Soviets 
as under the Czars. but on the whole 
a nonpolitical prisoner gets his fair day 
in court. 

Douglas came away with an overall 
impression of the Russian people as “a 
great force moving incessantly and dy- 
namically toward some unknown destiny.” 
What do they want? In Douglas’ view, 
the people overwhelmingly want peace; 
the Kremlin itself hopes to avoid war, 
yet the fundamental aims of Communism 
have not changed. The tactics have. Fol- 
lowing a Russian proverb, the leaders 
now plan “to use oats, not a whip, to | 
drive the horses.” 

The contest for the hearts and minds of 
men will be won in Asia, says Traveler 
Douglas flatly. What the Russians offer 
the Asians, Douglas implies, is a sort of 
poor man’s U The Russian worker's 
$600 a year is a fabulous annual wage to 
the Indian who makes $50. Some 50% to 
80% of all Asian babies die in their first 
year, but the Russians have reduced in- 
fant mortality to the U.S. level. Despite 
their shortcomings, Soviet farms are 
mechanized, a tremendous advance over 
the primordial cleft sticks and oxen of 
Asia. A subtler appeal, as Douglas sees it, 
is Soviet discipline. Loosing the strict 
hold of family, faith and feudal status, 
the Asian intelligentsia, in particular, finds 
itself in a psychological vacuum, hunger- 
ing for a new authority. Communist dog- 
ma offers to provide it. 

"We Must Woo." How can the U.S. 
best meet these challenges? “We must 
have affirmative programs, not merely 
anti-Communist ones. We must have ne- 
gotiable positions, not inflexible ones. We 
must woo where we have been prone to 
castigate ... we must learn to be at 














home in a world that is more socialist than 
capitalist. We must be rid of the attitude 
that those nations which refuse a military 
alliance with us are necessarily fellow- 
travelers or dupes of the Communists.” 
Once this new tack is taken, argues Doug- 
las, the West has a far-irom-secret weapon 
with which to win the battle of competi- 
tive coexistence. The Soviet lip-serves | 
human betterment but degrades humanity. 
As opposed to serflike security, the rights, 
freedoms and dignity of man ‘‘constitute 
our democratic faith. They give the West 
a great advantage in the competition—if 
we will only think in terms of people, | 
their fears, their needs, and their dreams.” 
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The Olivetti Printing Calculator puts business figures in order— 
quickly, efficiently and economically. It multiplies and divides 
automatically, and eliminates all mental counting. Since it is 
also a speedy 10-key adding machine, with automatic credit 
balance, it is literally two machines in one. The printed tape 
provides a permanent record for checking, filing or attaching to 
work papers. The Olivetti Printing Calculator is sold and serviced 
by Olivetti branches and by 450 dealers in all states. For more 
information, write to Olivetti Corporation of America, Depart- 


ment HR, 580 Fifth Avenve. New York 36, N. Y. 
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Direct 4-second copies 
... by electricity alone! 










needs no chemicals 
or negatives 






Thermo-Fax 


COPYING MACHINE 


All you do is plug it in! The new 
THERMO-FAX Copying Machine is 
All-Electric. Makes perfect copies of 
your originals— whether typed, printed, 
written or drawn—in just 4 seconds for 
as little as 4Y¥a¢ per copy. Exclusive new 
process eliminates chemicals, fumes, 
negatives and special installations. Send 
the coupon below for details on the 
money-saving All/-Electric way to speed 
communications in your office. 


Thermo-Fax 


Duplicating Products 


The term THERMO-FAX is a registered trademark of 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St, Paul 6, Minn, Gen- 

eral Export: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada: P. O, Box 757, London, Ontario, 
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Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Dept. HP-6116, St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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Two Pal Joeys 


My Frieno Henry Miccer (255 pp.) 
—Alfred Perles—John Day ($4). 


This book will be read devoutly by the 
thin cult of aging Americans for whom 
Henry Miller was the big name in a 
bohemian pantheon of goofy godlets. For 
others it has interest as the life record 
of a literary anarchist of boundless charm 
and talent but limited good sense, the 
loosest member of the Lost Generation, 
who, now 64. has lived these twelve vears 
past as a sage emeritus in an arty enclave 
at Big Sur, Calif. 

| Miller's fame rests on Tropic of Cancer 
and Tropic of Capricorn. jubilantly riot- 
ous narratives whose sometimes hilarious 
smut made them contraband barracks-bag 
souvenirs of France for countess G.L.s. 
Tropic of Cancer went off like a time 








Fred Lyon—Rapho 
AUTHOR MILLER 
In a pantheon of goofy godlets. 


| bomb in the literary world of 1934. A 
generation wearied of polite fiction was 
offered great gobs of something called 
Life. Just as history seemed to be jostling 
Europe to a new war, the author of 
Tropic offered to abolish history. The 

| book displayed life as a perpetual riot of 
gabble and rut in which Narrator Miller 
kept a bouncer’s hard eye for anyone 
likely to break up the party. Its explosion 
was timely, but the shock wave passed 
quickly. Now Miller seems as drably 
dated as one of his favorite writers, 
H. Rider (Ske) Haggard, another man 
who “wrote at the top of his voice.” 

The King & |. Unfortunately, the same 
lack of inhibition that lent the gusto of 
irresponsibility to a natural raconteur has 
made nonsense of the notion that Miller 
is a philosopher and a sage. Not to all, 
however. There are those to whom state- 
ments such as “In America, the artist is 
ever an outcast. a pariah’ do not read 
| like something misprinted on a card given 
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Sculpture by Jose de Rivera—symbol of American Enka Corporation, one of America’s great producers of synthetic fibers. 


Performance (lepends above all upon quality and planning. 
It is vitally important to the user to know that Enka has 


developed its product with his specifi end use in mind from 


las ne 


‘ —— = 
the very beginning. That is why Enka yarns consistently -— YJ 
Ma Ye baad 
| = a> 


deliver satislactory pertormance in action, pon pes 
Manufacturers of industrial hose know they can rely on 
Enka high tenacity rayon to give their products the 
strength and durability they require. And, from the 
standpoint of economy, Enka high tenacity rayon offers these 
advantages at lower cost. Think what this can mean 


in your business and call American Enka today. 


American Enka Corporation ¢ 206 Madison Avenue, New 
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The University of Texas M. aS Anderson Hospital 
& Tumor Institute. Architect: Mac Kie and Kamrath, 








They’re using the exciting new colors, tex- 
tures and patterns in this ‘’practicall r- 


manent” vinyl covering ...to enrich interior 
walls ...to bring distinction to luggage, 
furniture, auto, plane and train interiors, etc, 


“Practically permanent” color beauty—it’s yours 
with Kalistron. Color impervious to scratching, 
scuffing, marring, staining because it is beneath 
a surface of transparent vinyl. The color, fused 
to the underside, takes on 3rd dimensional 
beauty. Cleans in seconds with a damp cloth. 
Decorators and architects use Kalistron for 
“practically permanent” beauty in schools, hospi- 
tals, offices, restaurants, bars, etc. For the same 
reasons, designers and manufacturers specify 
Kalistron for scores of industrial applications, 
Ask to see Kalistron’s portfolio of new decor- 
ator colors and patterns. Or send for samples, 








No picture can do more than suggest the richly 
grained beauty of a Flexwood-covered interior. 
Flexwood is real wood paneling, in flexible form. 
Easily applied on curved walls or straight; you 
can even wrap it around ugly pillars. Flexwood 
is widely used for enriching walls of offices, 
banks, hotels, public buildings, homes. Easy to 
apply, an 8’ x 10’ wall can be covered for as little 
as $80—less if you “do it yourself.” 40 beautiful 
woods. Meets all fire code requirements. Every 
installation guaranteed. Send for samples. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


New York 36, N. Y. 
Flexible Materials Division Gosh, 
2921 So. Floyd St., Louisville 13, Ky. ‘ 


Office of John Tishman, Tishman Realty & Construction Co., 
Inc., New York, N.Y, Architect: M, Saphier, 
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out in a gypsy tearoom, Indeed, there 
are those—and Alfred Perlés is deter- 
mined not to be the least—to whom such 
words, from Miller's larynx, “make one 
think of cathedral bells.” 

In this manner, Perlés, a Vienna-born 
writer, makes his bid to be an official 
court jester and chronologer to the King 
of Bohemia; he spent five months in his 
prize panjandrum’s presence at Big Sur 
to put finishing touches to the only auto- 
biography of Henry Miller not written 
by Henry Miller. 

Perlés was working for the Paris edi- 
tion of the Chicago Tribune when the 
conjunction took place. With all the 
avuncular patronage of Dr. Johnson being 
kind for once to Boswell, Miller says 
kind things of the first meeting with “my 
good friend Alf.” But like Boswell’s ini- 
tial confrontation with Johnson, it was 





| not a success. “There was no click,” Per- 


lés confesses sadly. Yet, “was I already 
under the spell of that personality which 
was later to manifest itself in his epoch- 
making books?” Two years later the ques- 
tion was answered. He was—even though 
Miller “talked through his hat, like an 
inspired lunatic.” 

By then Miller was “already a past 
master in the art of living by his wits.” 
At the Dome and Coupole, Montparnasse 
haunts of the U.S. expatriate. he talked 
about death and Dostoevsky and was al- 
ready veering toward the sort of grandil- 
oquent occultism that today qualifies Mil- 
ler for a career as a Los Angeles swami, 
should he tire of Big Sur. Perlés lovingly 
records every drink. 

Lost in an Igloo. They made an odd 
pair. They called each other “Joey”—the 
Australian word for an infant kangaroo— 
but there was never doubt as to who was 
in whose pouch. Perlés used to put his 
name to Miller's early essays for the 
feature page of the Chicago Tribune— 
possibly the strangest newspaper collab- 
oration since Marx used to sign Engels’ 
pieces for the New York Tribune. Perlés 
set Miller up to meals and a hotel room, 
and thus, Perlés announces grandly, “the 
| stage was set for the Tropic of Cancer,” 

Funniest episode: the two Pal Joeys get 
hold of a magazine called The Booster 
from a trusting U.S. businessman. Under 
Perlés and Miller, the sheet’s literary 
editors included William Saroyan, and it 
boasted a Department of Metaphysics 
and Metempsychosis. The new Booster’s 
second and last issue contained a story 
of a man who completely vanished inside 
a beautiful girl in an igloo. 

Despite Booster Perlés’ overpraise, Mil- 
ler comes through the recital of his pre- 
posterous pilgrimage as a lovable figure 
of intellectual fun, 


Neapolitan Peep Show 


Mona Lisa (Vols. 1, 2, 3; 1,267 pp.) 
—Titfany Thoyer—Dial ($12.50). 


Heaven only knows how many women 
have despairingly practiced the Mona Lisa 
smile since Leonardo da Vinci painted her 
around 1505. And what was she smiling 

\ about anyway? Sixteen years ago Tiffany 
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WITHIN SECONDS after locating an invading jet, LIGHT AND COMPACT, Sparrow I is carried under the interceptor's wings—can be launched 
this Navy fighter pilot in his Chance Vought F7U singly or in rapid succession. Warhead is powerful enough to destroy largest known bomber. 
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Cutlass can shoot it out of the air. Good marksman- 





ship plus a good missile—the Navy’s Sparrow 1. 


AIR-TO-AIR MISSILE 
JOINS FLEET 


Sparrow I assigned to Carrier Operations 


IN ACTION, Navy pilot locates and tracks target with radar in cockpit. With plane aimed 
at target, pilot launches rocket-powered Sparrow I which rides a radar beam at more than 
1500 miles an hour to intercept the target, even under evasive action. Against planes and 
other missiles, Sparrow I has proved its effectiveness. 





Soar ROW I weapon system, developed 
and produced by Sperry for the Navy’s 


Bureau of Aeronautics, is an important 
combat-ready weapon in the nation’s 
arsenal for defense. In addition to 
Sparrow I, Sperry is currently engaged 
in several other missile projects involv- 
ing all types of these new weapons so 


vital to deterring aggression. 
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NEW YORK to PARIS 


and on to Germany 


eal 


This handsome 
full-colour 
16-page 
booklet shows 
you what a 
wonderful 
holiday you 






can have in | | Now you can speed to Paris 
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e Daily Service from New 
York to Europe. 

e@ New, exclusive Chicago Ser. 
vice to Germany via Montreal 
and Manchester, England. 


Bermuda. | 


The Bermuda Trade Development Board 
Dept. T-66, 620 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 


Ask your Travel Agent 
to book you 
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| GERMAN AIRLINES 
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Thayer, a writer of meretricious bestsellers 
(Call Her Savage, Thirtes iCc- 
cepted the challenge to find out. The years 


n Women), 





passed, and with advertising copywriter 
jobs (now Pall Mall cigarettes) to keep 
him from want, Author Thayer learned 


Italian and let his fancy run riot. It ran to 
47,000 handwritten pages. A more fastidi- 
ous publisher might have been appalled 
by so mountainous an exercise in bad 
but Dial Press President George 
Joel, who has made a killing with the sex- 
ual leers of Frank (The Foxes of Harrow) 
Yerby, decided on one of the most mass- 
ive gambles in recent U.S. publishing his- 
tory. He decided to launch Mona Lisa, a 
novel that will run to some 21 volumes. 
Published this week are the first three 
volumes (boxed and priced at $12.50). 
Breathlessly the publisher confides that 
| “no one, absolutely no one but Tiffany 
| Thayer, could have written it.” No one is 


taste, 








NOVELIST THAYER 

Nobody, but nobody. 
apt to quarrel with him, for Author 
Thayer has reached an Everest of vulgari- 
ty that may well stand as a mark until 
standards of literary decency are chucked 
entirely. His fancy is that Mona Lisa is 
written by French Poet Francois Villon; 
it turns be a between-the-sheets 
foray into the political brawls and sexual 
excesses of Renaissance Italy. It begins 
with the Del Balzo- 
Orsini, lying under his mother’s bed as she 
submits to her wifely duties, and it main- 
tains that leve! of fictional and historical 
curiosity throughout. Prominent in the 
milling cast of characters is a queen of 
Naples whose appetite for men is inextin- 
guishable. Pretending to be interested in 
Italian political squabbles, Author Thayer 
really saves his most conspicuous talents 
for scenes that normally have their origin 
in lecherous fantasy. A drool trickles from 


out to 


hero, Giovantonio 








the wise-guy, smoking-car prose, and 
each orgy is dropped with a reluctance 
that promises another bout in the next 
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lhe Burroughs Sensimatic can save you time and money 


Which of these two businesses is more 
like yours—the Speed Queen Corpora- 
tion of Ripon, Wisconsin, manufac- 
turer of automatic washers and dryers 
and console ironers, or Pam’s Children’s 
Shoes, popular retailer in the St. Louis 
suburb of Clayton, Missouri? 

Unlike as these two businesses are, 
both use Burroughs Sensimatic Account- 
ing Machines to make their accounting 
more efficient, more economical. 

Speed Queen says “. . . thanks to its 
Simplicity and ease of operation, we 


put our new Sensimatic to work with 
almost no preliminary operator train- 
ing. Now we are easily processing 1500 
accounts receivable per day, and have 
plenty of room for expansion.” 

Pam’s is every bit as enthusiastic: 
“Our bookkeeper is in love with her 
Sensimatic. It turns out much more 
attractive statements, gives us a posi- 
tive check on our receivables at the 
time of posting, and keeps all our 
accounting up to date even during 
peak periods. We’re sure the machine 


will pay for itself in 3 to 4 years.” 

There’s a Burroughs Sensimatic pre- 
cisely engineered to put your account- 
ing operation on a far more efficient 
and economical For a_ free 
demonstration, call our local office. Or 
write direct to Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


basis. 


Wherever There's Business There's Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic’’— Reg. T-M's 
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managers in this Caribbean cocoa pod... 


The chocolate that flavors your food also is helping to make 
the Caribbean a tasty market for U.S. manufacturers. 
Cocoa beans and other Caribbean exports provide dollars 
with which the Caribbean can buy the thousands of U.S. 
products it needs. Venezuela, Puerto Rico and other Carib- 
bean countries are booming today—and Alcoa Steamship 
Company, with over 30 years serving the area, would like to 
help you tap this thriving market. For shippers, Alcoa’s 
friendly service, careful cargo handling and sailings to more 
than 50 Caribbean ports make doing business there easy and 
pleasant. Write today on your company letterhead, to Dept. 
“A” for a copy of our “Export Market Opportunities” book. 









CARIBBEAN CRUISES on air-conditioned Alcoa passen- 


ger-cargo ships make wonderful vacation trips. Sixteen 
days th calls at six exciting ports. Finest accommoda- 
ns and cuisine, Outdoor pool. There's a sailing every 


Saturday from New Orleans. See your travel agent, or 
write for Folder “G”. 


Ax LC © 


SAILS THE CARIBBEAN 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4,N. Y. « ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 12,LA. 
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chapter. The promise is kept. to the point 
of bedroom boredom. 

And Mona Lisa herself? At the end of 
these three volumes she is not yet born 
and will not be until the end of the next 
set of volumes. She may never make it. 
The economics of publishing being what 
it is, it is barely possible that not enough 
readers will pay their way in to bring a 
smile to the face of anyone connected 
with the enterprise. 


Awakening in Brittany 


THe Ripeninc Seen (186 pp.|—Co- | 


lette—Farrar, Straus & Cudahy ($3). 


The hothouse maturity of French teen- 


agers has been a favorite theme of teen- 
age French writers, ¢.g., Raymond Radi- 
guet in Devil in the Flesh, Francoise Sagan 
in Bonjour Tristesse. In 1923, the late 
great Colette turned her fiftyish hand to 
the subject, produced a luminous and 
sensuously intuitive study of adolescent 
awakening. Republished in the U.S. for 
the first time in a quarter-century, The 
Ripening Seed has also taken scenario 
form as 1954's sensitively made but in- 
eptly tided French film. The Game of 
Love. For the 16- and 15-year-old hero and 
heroine of this novel. love is about as far 
from a game as the coming-of-age rites 
of primitive tribes. 

Dark-eyed Phil and blonde Vinca have 
been seaside pals on the Brittany coast 
through all their childhood summers. This 
summer some nameless tension clouds their 
carefree camaraderie. On their shrimp- 
ing and crab-hunting forays, Phil turns 
broody. Vinca coquettishly skittish. Both 
erupt in inane little squabbles. shy away 
from the budding hints of their physical 
and psychological otherness. By the time 
they are ready to let the troubling word 
“love” cross their lips. they decide with 
childlike gravity that love is for grown- 
ups and that they are star-crossed by 
their years. 

The youngsters’ compact to wait for 
each other is a quick casualty to a kind of 
dea ex machina. a musky. thirtyish god- 
dess in white named Mme. Dalleray who 
parks her car on the sea road and asks 
Phil for directions. then asks him to come 
over and see her some time at her neigh- 
boring villa. Phil does. and night after fur- 
tive night the two make hi-infidelity music 
together. Inwardly tormented. Phil con- 
fesses his faithlessness to Vinca, begging 
her with newborn masculine vanity not to 
commit suicide for love of him “either 
now or later.” No death wisher, Vinca re- 
sponds in a way that confirms Colette's 
renown as an astute psychologist of women 
in love. 

The Ripening Seed is drenched in a 
pagan delight with the moods, sights and 
fecundities of nature. If the novel has a 
drawback, it stems from what might be 
called Colette's gland-directed theory of 
personality, a tendency to reduce all 
thought to desire, all spirit to sensation. 
But rarely has the self-contained world of 
adolescence burst its pod under the touch 
of so loving yet unsentimental and sharp- 
eyed a gardener. 
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1 TRAILER POOLS 


tt P-1-E off-line trailer pools 
7 in key cities provide ship- 
pers with thru trailer ser- 
vice via connecting carriers 
to and from Midwest, South- 
ern, Intermountain, and 
Pacific Coast 
points, 
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BACON FAT 
AND ALBANENE® 


The usual way of ‘‘transparentizing” tracing 
Papers is with mineral oils or waxes, much 
the way bacon fat makes a paper towel 
transparent. Eventually these oily fluids 
“leak” out, leaving the paper opaque and 
useless for good reproductions. 

Albanene is impregnated with an inert 
synthetic resin which can’t leak out... ever- 
That's why Albanene never gets yellow, 
brittle or opaque. And pencil lines go on 
clean...erase clean. Try it. Write us’ at 
Hoboken for samples. 


89 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
In equipment and materials for drafting, 
surveying, reproduction and optical tooling 
...in slide rules and measuring tapes. 


SKEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


——— NEW YORK ~ HOBOKEN WJ » Detrowt-Cricaga St Louis» Dalles San Francice: Las Angeles - Seattie- MonMee 
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Another 


Clean as the 


reason why Hammermill Bond prints better, 
types better, looks better 





cloud she’s walking on 


—today’s Hammermill Bond 


HEN cleaner-than-ever Hammermill 
Bond comes into an office, nice 
things begin to happen. Letters start look- 
ing better. The men who sign them notice 
it. And secretaries earn the kind of praise 
that makes everyone feel good. 
Hammermill Bond has always been 
scrubbed cleaner than a nurse's uniform. 
On its half-mile trip through our plant, 
the pulp is washed and screened and 
bleached and then washed again. That's 
why, in the past, you've found so few 
specks to mar its brilliance blue-whiteness. 


Now, a Hammermill invention (photo 
at right) scrubs Hammermill Bond cleaner 
than ever. It gives our fibers an extra“ bath”, 
just before they go on the papermaking 
machines. The pulp fibers are whirled 
through cone-shaped pipes. Dire particles, 
being heavier, are flung to the outside and 
carried away so they can never get into 
the paper. Clean fibers rise co the top, 
and are piped immediately to the paper- 
making machines. There, they become 
paper for the cleanest-looking letters 
you've ever signed. 

Hammermill spent four years develop- 
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ing this invention and half a million 
dollars to install it, just to make your 
Hammermill Bond “cleaner than clean”. 
It's another Hammermill technological 
advance in papermaking that makes 
Hammermill Bond 1) print better, 2) type 
better, 3) Jook better. Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


Printers everywhere use Hammermill ess) 
papers. Many display this shield. ~f 





-yet 
Na ERM) 
ws BOND cnt no more 


and actually less than many other watermarked papers 
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| water pistol inside city limits.” 





‘MISCELLANY 


Two for the Show. In Des Moines, 
Federal revenooers socked Barmaid Ruth 
Shepler with a claim for $44.693.84 in 

| back taxes, insisted that her feat of bal- 
ancing two to four glasses of beer on her 
breasts as she goes about her work con- 
stitutes “entertainment,” thus subjects her 
tavern to the 20° U.S. cabaret tax. 





Professional Handicap. In New York 
City, the Daily News carried a classified 
ad: “Funeral Parlor, established 45 years, 
fully equipped, selling due to death.” 


Beyond the Call. In St. Marys, W. Va., 
after the operator refused to return his 
dime when he complained of a poor 
connection, Truck Driver Myles Milton 
yanked the phone off the wall, smashed it 
| on the floor, told police: “I was tired.” 








The Correspondent. In Mexico, N.Y., 
encouraged by Teacher Lucy Salley to 
discuss local news, a second-grader stood 
up before the class, reported: “Last night 
my mother had a baby, and now I think 
my aunt's coming down with it.” 


Uddermost. In Gillingham. England, 

Farmer Henry Haskett was haled into 
court for carrying a piano in a_ truck 
insured only for agricultural use, claimed 
it was a farm implement, explained to the 
judge: “Twice a day my wife and son 
take turns playing soothing music at milk- 
ing time. Some cows won't yield milk 
unless they are kept amused.” 
Washout. In Benton, Ky., the city 
council passed an ordinance setting a $5 
fine for “shooting, firing or squirting a 
set a $25 
fine on water-pistol vending. 


Tiptoe Through the Tulips. In Tren- 
ton, N.J.. the Medical Society of New 
Jersey advised middle-aged amateur gar- 


| deners to take it easy: “The aim is to dig 


lower beds, not graves; the result should 
be a summer of flowery pleasure, not an 
eternity of repose.” 


Good Intentions. In Manchester, Eng- 
land. haled into court for drunkenness 
after he was found slumped over his barrel 
organ in front of a bar, Organ Grinder 
Stephen Treverton explained to the judge: 
“Tt wasn't my fault; they kept giving me 
beer instead of money.” 


Civil Liberties. In Albuquerque, City 
Health Director Wayne Stell asked some 
celebrators of the city’s 250th anniversary 
not to grow beards longer than six inches: 

| “If they let ‘em get any longer, we may 
have to require those who are food han- 
dlers to wear snoods.” 


The Talents. In Providence. the Jour- 
nal carried a classified ad: “PREACHER- 
EVANGELIST. former thief and alcoholic, 
desires employment. Experienced truck 
driver. Will consider any honest labor.” 
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THE 


America’s most potent protective weapon has been 
announced by the Army. 

It is the new Martin Missile Master, the country’s 
first electronic system designed to coordinate and 
control an integrated network of radar surveillance, 
target detection and anti-aircraft missile battery 
operation. 

Now fully proved out and ready for installation, 
Missile Master offers pushbutton protection for whole 
cities and strategic areas. 
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NET 


The system collects information on the position, 
identity and flight data of all aircraft entering the 
network. This data is stored electronically and dis- 
tributed to display consoles in the Operation Center 
and at the missile batteries. 

Thus, the activity of Nike batteries and other ad- 
vanced weapons in the system are centrally coordi- 
nated and controlled. 

This important new weapon system is one of the 
great defense developments of our time. 
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That's why they use Ray 


that’s why Ray uses Air Express! 
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CALL AIR EXPRESS... 
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GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


sion of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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tick-tock...the whiskey that didn’t watch the clock...seven long years! 


Only a superior whiskey improves with age. Old Charter goes into the 


the finest whiskey obtainable Long, quiet vears later it emerges with 
cask the fin | 


all the subtle Havor a bountiful nature can bestow upon a whiskey. 


Long the standard of excellence lor bourbon drinkers, Old Charter’s 


superb quality and rare smooth flavor have actually converted 


many Scotch, Canadian and Bonded 
whiskey drinkers. Try it yourself and yvou'l 





see why. 


OLD CHARTER 


tial ROL RBON 


F St ht Bourbon Whisl “7 Ve Old 
‘S . 84 Proof + Old Cl fey Distille Co 
. Lou e, Kentucky 











HILTON HOTELS LEAD THE WAY 


No matter how hot or >» * Ai 
humid the weather, in air-conditioning 
you'll relax coolly and 


comfortably the year 
round in the delightfully 













air-conditioned bed- SPW ENE SERIA ae TER 
: ‘ | LIP NI © 9 
rooms, suites and public ee + 


rooms of most Hilton 
and Statler Hotels. 
As always, Hilton leads 


abe way in providing | mea 


up-to-date accommo- 
dations for your enjoy- 
ment and convenience. 


EASTERN DIVISION — In New York City: The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza, The New Yorker and The Statler ¢ In Washington, D, € The Statler e In 
Boston: The Statler ¢ In Buffalo: The Statler e In Hartford: The Statler, CENTRAL DIVISION — In Chicago: The Conrad Hilton and The Palmer 
House ¢ In Detroit: The Statler ¢ In Cleveland: The Statler ¢ In Columbus; The Deshler Hilton © In Dayton: The Dayton Biltmore ¢ Jn St, Louis: The 
Statler, WESTERN DIVISION In Beverly Hills: The Beverly Hilton ¢ In Los Angeles: The Statler ¢ In Houston: The Shamrock Hilton ¢ In Dallas: The 
Statler Hilton ¢ Jn San Antonio, Fort Worth, El Paso, Texas and Albuquerque, N. M Hilton Hotels e dn Chiluahua. Mexico: The Palacio Hilton, 
HILTON HOTELS INTERNATIONAL In San Juan, P. R.: The Caribe Hilton ¢ In Madrid: The Castellana Hilton ¢ In Istanbul: The Istanbul Hilton 
Hotels under construction tn: Mexico City and Acapulco, Mexico: Havana, Cuba: Cairo. Egypt; West Berlin, Germany and Montreal, Canada ta C.N.R. Hotel) 
RESERVATION OFFICES = San Francisco, Russ Bldg) YUkon 6-0576; Toronto, Knight Bldg. EMpire 8-292); Paris, 3 rue de Stockholm, Laborde 57.50. 


